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Introduction 

i'Ain. HREVV ami ANTHONY WCKHTON 


A trademark much intdkcmaJ work which Er\hng Goffman 
publicly ckprcciiJcd was seholastirism. Ey this he was referring to 
the preoccupaiion that stsme schnlars have with charting member- 
‘shtji?!, inllurnres and lineages within the academic community, one 
hnet of this r>itesi! beifsg the tertdency to pigmnhok* a writer’s work 
‘as if (it) ... is a luiirary thing' ( l9Bla: hi), as though that work had 
been generait'd througiuutt in a seamless fashion by a single and 
uTtlmvni quest, if these are ri>nsidri'ed traps then a vdurne such as 
this risks faihttg into them, for several of th<r contributors take as 
(heir topic the natuic of (ioffsnan's coritribntion to the study of 
forms of hunsan associaihut. Sti we will begin by explaining why we 
thtiik it necessary to venture down avenues in which Goffman 
htmself, by all accounts, would never have been seen. 

Although opjxjseri (« scholasticism Goilrnan’s work was, of 
course, immensely scholarly; and his singular, and frequently 
exquisite, literary style is renowned. But these merits should not 
obscure the ihet that for him scholarship and style vvere only 
rf'<!ources to be used in the 8en.'ice of his primary objective, whtih 
was that of uttraveUing the prcK'edures employed by people in their 
fa<e-to-face dealings with each other. In the last analysis he saw 
himself as an empirical investigator, and his eclectic use of both 
sihoiarly and not‘S<.3"Scholarly texts, drawn from his astonishingly 
wide reading, together with his own observations of human 
behaviour were intended to form part of a cumulative body of 
enquiry into thi.s domain. Eo we are entitled to ask, without meaning 
ttj be unsympathetic, how he set about investigating this domain, 
whether anti in what ways this domain is separable from other 
realms of human life; vvhat were the main discoveries that he made, 
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s4f‘ii! u> fjuik'i' 

tK'C of a i.-*nr|v 

ordej Ui ilrH', 

rt urwt ssf our 


«f rs’:se4sS'vh \m4 ., 

awfi wc* urt-d »(* ^:5«' 4=6lsf*s.*s wJ«l. aU, ihr jk'w'. Wito. fha? 

i s^illn'i-in tirlivrrrd 

art" iiirltirr if'a.Mn'is wh!«.b. nmkr- ?i pcr^inriii f-^|4?4rr sts^-sr 
!|sirslio!is {.*rj *hr ffSfT P {hf'ff 'H ■«! rs!f|»j}iial iTsr*?fs'h 

whk'ls siis.iiiMv pwk?* lirrfjfjiaii >j jct^uirt? riS’«;vn ill’vinrs V»0-f 
c!!l53;’J' ?o ilig ss? b}5i t!wsi |:»s»l« h 4»f )>?'; Mjusljpfi {.ifnd nu*'*'? Wis^i 

4Mwr) «fs this |‘Kn5ii*v 4® sbr riiiitrrnvri;* ?is> »%hsdi «'i.v lu iHj? 

SfsSuS?\r wrr?’ ar^i^Oiiillv wnU^'n * |4e»-iru';u<t ^T^rMih m ibr fichH t>t 
f 'm"iWOnSrafi*.ilS iJM4srs' *^5 hI lUPtisUHl rr4i|.«i's «tvr'h. . |„rrif|!i" 

and Brrnn^ ( IsnjndHMih f»,rp" 

ut»nsV’ *■* gt’tif'niJ ti ?aisU5f'* n**? < InKiii ns ( >4 

»i^j'S;hfS! infn shi'^f uiii* sn ■> ifw ihr 

mtCTest sthjii 0(4Tnian ithtm-irtl m ?hrin tn >»nf' «rn.'"T thr nis'^r^D* r t4 
GolTn-saniiin tradition « cnrws&iens wjsh. And |?rrh3|»^: an oul- 

tunic of. fhr nwition l»c lo-ok «|? » atinrut i^t tnipsns^a 

He was reluctant, for c^aiuplc, in aiTshaic wuh f’lir nufurtusai tiohi^ 
and tradilkms of his ssmr Hymi'-s «*4oirR |jt«'i .,« MVJni; -.djtnis a 
papffr he had Ixcn sicrs! to s'cvicvt fur rt ' I in 

getting ves't' tsiajd oil skigsns Hiiifc and kififslisi! a* ko4swlr4ii{r.tfirr5iH 
and membmhip Ismigeii . > .‘, ihsnsgh atklins- wnh * hina« rerrsor 
ambivafence *. . . no doub* iK'ViSnw \ hav*-^ rni|i';ftvf 4ii4 nisny 
mysdf (quoted in ilyines 3^04: b2h) But wbiUi hf jr;»?v h.fAt tknsr 
so in the pt:>Mts<'S of his sdsaiiaiis, hr iwiintrctlv isitaci hstru hre 

neighbours sn sytnbolk ifocretrtk'Hiism, rlhahtKv, Tiiruf lutalnin '■ 
and conversauon analysis, A^^mt the \mr.t hr s-tjuld l*f rs|sr4-fiiilv 
acerbic, even though wvrra* ol the rnaus ligurrs m ihn rnutcrumt 
were his otvn pupils, and commiited ft* linrs of m sonic 

ways sitnijar to his own. 

However the abscstec ol a (knfiimaniian iri^dmou isIks pavtly 

be explained by icnnit ex tsi ng lictwrrn isw rk and i at i r w(>tk 
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m the di^r plincs nt which h*- nnght have become dotmcilcd 

ndun U s.« ^nd psy(,h-.>Sog\, For so€it,JogiS!$, his wntmf^ 

fxrludcii systrtjjath: aJi.iIvsis of sicsciai structure, of class, tyj-jcs of 
oiifani.s^atioos, poiittcaf forissattons and soon. And it wa:si difficult to 
(.ist within conventionai ways of relating the indiviclual to sotial 
stuicture: for esunipU:*. socitjjogjsts, as well as aruhropoiogists, ha\e 
K'garded ns i?nc of their oieijor achievements the demonstration of 
links hetwern (K'rsoniiljty and gr<mp structures, but Goffinan's 
endeavoijr cm across tliis kind of connetiiion insofar as he was ident- 
jfvjng a separate form of ttrekr existing at the interjwrsonai level, one 
which heui its tmn Ihrms of systematic ky, the investigation of w'hich 
would require a distitittive kind of ctmceptnal apparatus, A tension 
also eoxisied V:>etween Goffinian's treatment of individuals in inter- 
attion, and their ireatmem in various branches of psychology 
Akhough his concepts sometimes suggest tKinricctions with psy- 
ihoiogy, the niedianisms of defence and protection intorduced in 7'ks 
rrt'!CTtetif??s iif Seif itt tlmydny /q/r btdng obvious examples, these are 
usufilly mast in interactional terms, that heing his purpose in 
appropriating iltens, And even in the doriiaiit of interactional pio- 
tess, wh«'f' there might have seemt-d to In* a dose connection with 
social psychology, tJuffman deniuiTed, later tlesrribing himself as 
having tried . to treat face- to- face interaction as a domain in its 
own right hi rny dissertation . . . to rescue the term *‘inten«:ti<m” 
from the place wheit* the great stx'ia! j)sychokigist,s and their avowed 
followers se<*med prepared to leave it’ (GoftVnan 1981a; 62) 
Kendon’s chapter in this volume brings out dearly how this concf rn 
with the pm|.>it*rt:i«'s of tnteraction per re represented a radical depat 
tore from existing stKial psychological work, 

MefikxTS of adjacent disciplines therefore found, and continue to 
find, Goffitianhs work puzzling; and in his lifetime it does not appear 
that Goffjinin ever fjccaine identified with any particular investi- 
gative tratUtion of research, though, in his later years, perhaps he 
( ame to have closest working links with certain linguists and anthro- 
pologists at the University of Pennsylvania. Nevertheless by the end 
of Ids career it liceotnes Gear that GofTtnati certainly saw his work as 
identifying a new domain of f>ehavicnjr. ami that he saw this as a 
thread running through his writing. In hi.s own summary' statement 
ol hi.s life’s work, which he wmte as an addmess to be given on his in- 
auguration as president of the American Sociological Association in 
1982 (published a year later), Gofiman plainly states that; 


My ''''tu'err over the years has beer* to prorr^'tc acc'^ptan'-e of diit 
fare I fate don i n as an analyt tahv viable one a domain wh ch 
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I ml 1)( r ( r w, t < J r t -it t, ^ 

(idsniijss ujr’h?!*? ’'fi j-uni'- ei'v! ^;s’. 


\!?hough hsi* |3rsrtisiry ri^ricrro it; hs^ ,'s?ftir<'s’^ ‘^a r:%3}ri*4i*' 

contlfiiksr!?* Ia4wr*'n thff u’ilrracsjors tmirr im4 ‘.■jJI'.s’? “aijiris o| mMSss] 


(irgattbation. ht; Uikrs fut?r ?fs rT'rsrrjy/auu wish fisunlti-sr slirrirf, 
frtiRi his past ^«f>rk, Use trrritrfnrs of sht* iscil, 

4angt*rs **f iKiliWisv., ritssaH .utrS nuya^ Mstn*;. <;< 


slicRlifjJHn.l Ui mnitul i!s i>i' whal h?* 
to !«;■ a unifyins4 thfsssr in hss wfsjk 


hAfi iSHrsijp^ir* j If ! 

i' jsjjffe? i.rritif 4J3iU‘!ti thr 


Itrrf jti 
J'HsSU n 


of aJ5 ■jnfrr.,H fioR tsr^fery 


apA this 5» ‘-nil vtAftAn^ f'isf i Lsifijs is^ 


thrmjgb the sitlt’ nf tins vrsiumo, ths* unh-i o* (kiUnuit'i'^. v,tmi'i9 
The tJcUiilsi of this k'g,wv hovfever, h»r ss'sjs-ors's .jIrTfnJv rsiirntuin*'*'! 
aft’ by no means rieEjr'j-ur ‘Tlbf: ah-ws'irB- of a rirar srad’-UsEts arao'ui 
GulTrt'iifjSi's wi?rk, Ins avfJitiaJKr of progrfsrs'jriiafsi siatmirr*?.*; arul m 
on me.’m that iuiyorif siuimeti ft* foUoWf ns his h>»4str|’/s »!!’ Hn'i.'r so 
unc^ft^in path ahead of thfiij So orp s 4 rsur intm vss vr41rs fns^ tno 
vohimt* so^ethft n» m get rkaf htw* far .thing whsth path t*offfJs n 
hitH Jitketl t!s, and for fhi,^ f^asain sevrffsi rhi^inirs s, ssofablv ** 

Kemion, Cnilini wnd G'U’jrkmn niniaut Jrn^nltv f m-s sion’ 


ihis end. Wf hftpe that they ^'ilS hr taken its anrnijiti at ji»hnlA?i, 
tmdej-sJantiing of what Goffotan was itboitf vihrn Isr nnTtsii^atPf' 
stkfa] interaction, rather than as metrly o-t-hohj.’ils^ enP-Tpf-tsp* ,An*' 
wjth the Jtamt? tniension we now akeirh cast, tn a |■st•■^li^i{s^^.sry wav 
some of what we we m the key thmjrs t>t Ir.s work 


ht his prtrsufciUta] address Chaffman is at p'.r,m *.<.■> tnHthy pw 
treatment of ‘the soeiai sstuaiion she Wsk w€arkjrn|. nsus sn fie 
study of the isitcnrction ortfery a pasiskjft whssi;, «.-n it:r fotr of 4 
rntght seem unprtsmisinfs^ as a Sirstinka^jeal ppr^ije* tt^r Hru:- ive 
bring some kntnviedge of om* anaiher ft? encotijners, 4 sn-irr of 
memories and cnitural assumptions, all of wht? It arr in, nt-o psuv. w r,* 
both particularixed and tramt^sitiuittoinil, shrn sbesp Ij.stkKt^aOif 
'gjvens' nught be thought the pmpr'r pwirn e of rhr jologn:!, m ^ 
the workings and forms of sitnatfons thcrftsdvrs, rkitlnianb Imi s f 
enquiiy into situations in various wavs ns«» ir.risiarv tes a 
possiion. His analysis respc’cts, of txmrsr, the ornque sense ssf ;en 
occasion that pariiciparsts have; <dl his work tiaiinv tr? la- sngr.unr'} 
in such particulars. So he (kx-s not at ali tlrny, or se legate, lOc 
signiftcante of knowledge that jw’aple brittg to snicriSiti^o, or. m ht^ 
words- their knowledge of 'the biography *d the fv tnd ts 
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panujpaJUs Bm f t r np in lo lifr rtquirrs us to se tct 

m and .^rrantr, w jtnf drfsJ, wa>R of prfsentm^ wursdves to 

<uHcrs. vr.ty% %¥hjrh wil! 'rendor our l«'havk)ur uncierstandabK 
r(lit‘v;uK what tiw othfv cjm come t<s |;H*rt:csvc jsi going on’ 
jCififhoan ^ i ). Osn iirhavnjyr cun chc!) !:«• designed so as to 

f nable cjur frOows-; tfi srr in it evsdemr of our broader cultural 
knsjw'lrdge, rnentberships isnd klentitH's. Furthrrrnort': 

ft is no« «iilv that fuir apiwaranre and manner provide evkknee of 
our staioses arul rristionsbip*. it n also that she line of our visual 
regard: the irstciisify of' our invoK-cmens, and the shape of our initial 
acts<jns, iilhiws others to glean our irnmetliiwe intent and purfxjse, and 
ail this whether or not sve are engagad in tatk with them at the time 
(Jorreajwnfhngiv, we arc rnnstasitly iji a position to facilitate this 
revealment, or block it, or even misdirect our viewers. 

(GoSfnian ISaife: 3) 

Of iit't'f.ssjty , shiTchtrr, thrJ'P ii^ ii soiist' in which people fashion the 
^iftinfions: iti tvJtith they pnrsiripufv through the wftys in which thp> 
totrdisi t themsrivrs atK.! riwl the conduct of others. 

fiistrittl fii focusitig oti the irsms-sisuational givens that fK’opIt* 
bung with fht'ttt ttf what was ior (ktffinan iisfcrestinglv 

(i.tns'sifuat tonal was the .set rtf prm'eduros shat iniormetl the ways m 
which people tnanagt'd the foce-to-facc domain. Irt the last analysts* 
as i.s eviflerii from aO fti-s writing, it was these tnin.S”.situational 
practices that interested him; he rarely dwells for long on any 
pariicular encotsnier or interactional event, lb identify .such 
practices invfslved fmding rettenibhinces across quite different 
(Hcasions of interactiorj *so that what they share can be extracted 
and atriilysed, and so that the forms of social life they derive from 
(an lx? pieceti out and catalogued sociologically, allowing wliat is 
intrinsic to (.such instances of) imeractiona! life to be exptrsed 
thereby. In this way one can move from the merely situated to the 
stfuati<.)r)ttr (Goffman 19B3b: 3). Elsewhere Goffman gives us a 
suctinct account of what such a strategy^ might inverive in analysing 
handshakes; 

By this pracik'p wf 'express’ our pleasure in renewing contact with a 
friend rtert s<*cn for a time. That's what someone shaking hands 
during a greeting migfn feel and report about his feeling. But surely 
for the -Student wme of the significance of the act is to Ire found in the 
hict shat in American .society only male to male cannot employ a 
’sTKiai' k'sy as a functfomi equi -altmt - that we tna -k depar'ures wth 
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!fi-»5 hi3?i4?H»kifig ;*»- ir!«>,r!hrni a ^i^wi iu^m’ in mm- 

!v-:yS;E'if ;•*> » < ■|1.|{?‘rSisi*i»E---'‘>' pr^<''fjC5-. s3jt}MiJr »' f?k't15f'rj|s, ai|4 

s|-,rTf M-vr-fal - jsi r>- m ■■ 


t tif’t'f jM t , 

.sSh^TVtsw" isnisng 3m-., x imr 

^hum *«■' *^5?'. htm'kfU 

«r Ix'jl^s pt5-^VKl«! ^Jth u< mi-rnr rpx^mk- «•} im*- U^4mt 
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0<>fT?ftEjrj's llwn th<r |Hiitr<rhir€ii ^ 

psacfirrs mrm0i ^hu:h m-iiplr arff3ju;rti ^s«d hircijflii hk, 
fhfir fiji r-Sit'isii.'f' driihniC'* ^‘»5H Jo ihi:* 

dfimayi frqujrrd l’?!»dss?t «sr»?3is 34' jscrr»» ihri^r |tjTxrtiiirr« *4 e«. 
yistifeiliy, ^iays i4 ihf vr^^'ts^bssfr? Im^rrn iUflfrr?^? 

'I‘t'5 Vhjs fftr^ #. Aix sn? r<'i«. hit s' d -in 

“vnljns? tfii (ISillt'trsiS tvprs ^>^ mirtmUimal minnrivr, uimv 
('r«r! snpri'jisfs sti hi® |s5T‘*sElt'r4i!4l 

vnjvVEi’tTiiiSto^'sd «'i''3£-.i«un{t:'?Ti. ?“'■ rUfi* jr-rtp dta*, 
tifiiw msr (jH'TnfHin ?>i«lirrh pr£jpiis“ hs»vr li-sr 

fhstingt.ti!ihi»i^, fcr t-ip h osIk-j,. 0«' naiMfr «?! thr m i muinn sn 

\nhk:h jbtjy ;ir4 Huih {hrJS'ist'k.'#'!* thr s"*?*!- 

pttinis of amslysis. WhifEher ^'trsiplr sh.nfr ?hr mtrriSi t3<4?5<d ^I'tnrrrns* 
sdattifscrd by (,k>|l?;Kan, and shry titjcnl ?t* h s-simrtfis m 

£h«' marnsrr ru- Rwg^rsrs. are fscrr-jUfotiy qurMson*. vvhivh mvatf 
turihrr rnqisirY, Ckdlnjan hintsel? fiSjTfy ■■fsPia? lis?' down ilsa? r^M/j 
He was often tcmtent sm^ply to uifttrate site ptatensial releviSiwT imd 
sigriifjcaiiC’e of she iTsserseStossjsl parai^ts’Se?.?!* bt c|urss}i't5}; ^ss a rrsuls, 
the maps he pfi.svsde* of Shi's fSrw srrtiasR asw ollrn aksn ?c» One 
buys f>r) ht>lic!ay in t’ersain i'cstititSfirs ■> siWggesisvf skesthrs s-ather 
than definitive. 

The H-itertH'Uoii esrdt'r was, for fTtfsmasii, not stterely a 
osse. For htm is {'insisted ol snojv fhssn t-siles. stteh as fwrcj’tsiktsig 
rules, which |sermi{ pruplr so internet with each sstfirr in i twitflifiaieti 
ways. The teehttkal niechasfisms «f inteearnsan . she sj'aSfi’!' rules, 
were only of socioiogieal sigstifkanee ircsttter as ilu-y w^erc ine 
vehiefeK for participanss’ ensrirprbes f»s pinni al» ^ivrn 

emphasis in the chupier by Williams). For Goffmari the svorld of 
interacsion was a moraJ *;>nr which cauki genernjr sn people a sense 
of efiectivetwss or ineffectiveness, success, dtsii'tchantnwnt , fraud 
and so on. One iti which, for ex&rnpk-, we ctiEUitiuailv dMw 
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tnfrren e i;}>^ ut Ipvtk f « ngioMrnent shown bv others in vs hat we 
are saying or doing; in which offence can be given to, and concealed 
trom, otherK; in which others can be relied on to display or to conceal 
various sentiments in their manner; in which there are patterns and 
sf<|nences containing slots as to what should occur next. There were 
attempts to cixlify some of these mattei's in such places as etiquette 
books, and Coffman certainly did not ignore these. But he recognised 
that such manuals were at be.st cociifit'd forms of folk etiquette which 
did scant justice to the manners and practices he was trying to 
dcK’Ument. His working view was that people acted better than they 
knew how, and that mesre ingenious tibservations were needed to 
unravel this moral world. And Coffman’s explorations of this world, 
of tile nature of the offences that we can give to each other lor 
example, and the remedies available for avoiding such eventualities, 
unfold for us in people’s daily lives a range of everyday moral sensi- 
bilities and duties w’hich .speaks to the distinctively human condition 
At the centre of itiis essentially moral world of interaction is the 
individual, a rrvc't'Ot} ofijert as revealed by feoffntan’s analyst.^ ol flu 
ways in which the individual is treated both by self and others 
Pf rhtips even a sacred object in anthropological parlance - a 
[xsssibility flvvelt on at iengfli in thtf chapter by Collins, But by the 
same token an olyect that ran l>e made vulnerable, and desecrated, 
througls inanifjuhtfion of the normtil means through ■which smh 
rswen-nce is displayed. In this sense the abnormal, for GoBman. 
tould always tell one .something about the norma!, about the props 
whereby a sense of our integrity as individuals is maintained, and in 
hss earliest writing.^ these sites of individual desecration were to 
receive detailed aitent ion . Kspecialiy in the papers ‘On face work’ and 
'Embarrassment and social arganixation% and in his books Asylums 
and Stigma. But the emphasis on the moral character of the face-to-face 
dtirnain persisted throughout his writing, p<*rhaps becoming most 
explicit in his distinction Ix'tween system and ritual requirtmients m 
fmms of Tiiik, and his use of that distinction to criticize certain forms of 
disctiurse analysis for paying insufficient attention to the rituai/motal 
domain, 'ritat tiistinction, and issues pertaining to it, are discussed by 
several aaihm-s in this Ixxik (e.g- Kendon, Collins and Schegloff) 

If CiofTrnan saw the purpose of his enquiries as being to make 
divcoverit’.s about the properties of the interaction order, his methods 
Ifsr accotnpitshing this were, to say the least, singular. He selected 
strategies ■w'hich were consistent both with his general enterprise and 
with the results of hi.s earlv investigations, one such strategy being 
the nv stigatn n of he normal through the abnormal to which 
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rrfrrrn r 1 r^lr^ ' ) *H r i j r * * 1 aj 1 wt 

^ ^ I } k S «■ 1 I J U1 f 

It <iii'-'?Hif* bri:*5!.?sf’ hr J*’ s-tfe'insiK ».< sjs,??^ ?;i 

eb ppopk' iKsiJaih iiHrml Mtswlm s. b ^rAUnv^^ 

di-* isvrrshk” *ri ?hrti?iKli fhr wstvs ni %«.hs5k 'ihr\ ass' s :r8rtj*«’i:| p? 

C W‘ Husr h?ii I sjjjfrrn Jl 4* v>r lfS% v f,Uf'\M--i, ws* 

S< v%pknr thr |5os?.ihihsv tfirir sk'fin4-b4r j}„sr;*ir5rff ? « nf 

tnirmiUt'n ihai f f5I^s^^^H^ ?o a v4r??:'H- sd |« In* 

pr*"sj-destu;is addrfRs h** wr^tr^ ' l^tk-sift-sn srislsb ruk?* tars 
EX' is^ arowslrri Ikrtx'jss- ss mr'il Jis ifi fr‘>>^^!ih'(i %?rrriM„ }i!^jrs'“ 

»i.pt5t^ri rs'fjhffi bijTsklafsS virll ir; ttHsr?r*-wm*'t. i-SirlrsEt^fs^i 

<1,13! aiivrs its suprn'fi-ukrs? in- wril s* fp *,hf Iwlrf^^f-sn" (i'm.ih 2j 
Ifensgh !his nim|>;3M?^vc rmph^sss’s («jf «st kihrr ]!.,irs »*! fhr 
■ss^tsjbfifiir !nfrriii«'fson!.«si Sr.^^ilbsj'sn thvii h«'l|“rKil tn tt«E»i{ir H«n .-it dir 
Csjsvrfsdv nl’ t'liH 5S i« rlr,ar ?bij? s* was no? s- ? *. 

m Hisi 3’'4rlv its iii rv!<!lrntr»l >»ti ?hr f'otbatA mg; of 

fSjtifsrikrl ivabbHbffi ni ® 

H U!s»'iy»! Iiinii s?? ihr fiKths^^l i'4 h*‘r w,-,itintr->n Ef.'tuw*' sn a stt hi'iiijMir 
*isiiS !!( ksiciwsi ssjssjtxl <hr S,k|J».?iHirnt f-n 'Hi' 1 tuvs-tRaN 

t4 Cdnf^K'is te'IsrsT 4 w»-i4^ ifrv:rks|M‘fl rfip- <!»#• ssasnstaJ ns“t.;»|(?jrif i' 

Hy ihis- i!6. fijriliJ! lh«t tix'ff 4ft IsJfSIssj ■Minfbir tfs *hr stSi.j3fsi!tt<» sJ? 
|jrjT««Sjt: liM'ifEi'ii i%i i'iillrff’JfS m fh«- w»!3*4l *xs!ti Msf*-*' 

Slime Eursf fly n'fiK’i.ispd tffuaSi'ssss. fbf,! jsmr ^.!>«si3Sf Sx >hr 

f34S'Ss<:j|mniii by tliffixriil fiaissrs, ajsr sijg3sjis3r,8?!„i}«.-3l‘% 4.1 I "hr 

pifns(.*|T;.»l»!'s wiiye i'jf drserfbtrfg shrsf tsw.i siEu4sj»e)o ni.fv hr ,sf. 

tb?’ nn’sispbtsf fir Miiwlr*! fur apfsnTStfurifi «br i’HtnA'Hy isltusi'. ,s! fr.snj.T* 
lis thr Ritriafirxis *4 isflirre 

1 his mtihixl qf ihr 'natyral jvM?ta|>hof ' . Visf*?! a frr hjrjriup sd ro-tn’ 
paratsvc analysis, was hemevrr ©nr iha* Golfaiais rssnjr 'o 

njaky his owtv, the ?ran,^ patron? symmetry Is'Sws'fsi J-hy.R mnhmi 4rK.i 
the fondness oi’ metaphor dispkyerf m hss h|p‘r,fsrv s'vie l»mu suikjrsi*. 
Such a strategy of toinparaiivt' analysni ieiu he «|rii,vtv •seen. !'«*r 
txample. in Uoilnian ’% eariy rssjsv ‘0?i crx'jhng ?hr mark nut ‘ , ^vherr 
he draws pandkis betweers the leclrrjrqties used by foti sn«‘u 'o 
their victims in adjusting to misforujne, ant! thtsse it'iftJ by either’^ m 
swkty who exemise skills in managing the iatlm'v of rahrr*. 

Another feature ol GoiTmards methfHiolotfy* ran tw flinstratrd by 
this same artirie. of the probfotri* whiriss wr have mes^notw-d be 
had to overcome was that ttf llnding wny% ttj nnrcivef llw" ikiHs atit! 
practice pet pic empi )y in inirratxit n tut ahoni wm* h stirs lie 
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({( nrn I> uniwarr Am mg ihr Mrattgics vtuh which he tned to 
c jnic i terms With thj: proljlcm was Ii fiicus in on occasions when it 

wtjs in pci?|,i!c’s interests to eserdise, ctinsciousiy, some control over 
these skills. This i.s hinteej at in something already quoted, when he 
said that pn'r!?«rly hecanse w'O are gleaning one another’s intentions 
and jHirposes Iron* appearajites in interaction, , we are con- 
stantiy in n position to facilitate this revcalment, to block it, or even 
tf> misdirect oi.tr viewers' (i98!ib; 3). Recurrently he emphasises 
how the rules of the interacaoii order can be manipulated to achieve 
specifK: interaciionai elTects. Thus, methtxlobgicaliy, the categories 
oJ j.mrscms and events from whom w'c can initially learn much about 
tht‘ grtmnd rules for ‘normal’ interaction are those who, by 
deliberately exploiting them to manipulate situations to their 
advantage, make these rules more visible. Con men are one such 
category, and in their organixation of cm.iling out the mark they have 
iMcasitm to sjKdl out tlsc rationale and incentives attached to this 
loim of behaviour , published versions uf this then constituting a 
useful niethc^'ialogicai re.sf.nirce. Hut niher tleviants and non* 
deviants have an interest in making iiiteracrionai rules explicit, and 
mnke.s topious use of their e'onfession.s in his wailing, So 
tmich .so. jK’fhaps, thvtt some have l«.?en ntislrtl into believing that for 
(JolTifieiJt we are all manipuiaiive con men, indeed that interaction 
Itself is a con, Here, as elsewhere, .serious exegesis of GoJTmaids 
wtirk is neetied as a corrective; for once one ItKiks beneath the surface, 
behind his disdairt for methwlological comment, it is po.ssible to see 
(JoiTman exercising a sharp and shrewd metiiodologtcal imagination 
There asv many asfK’cts of the interaction order and of Coffman’s 
methods for imtxjvering its lamimitions that we has'c not touched on 
1 he authors of tfie varkius papers in thi.s collection take up and 
(hvelop these, and many issues besides. We have tried to sketch 
sfjuK'ching of the pftrgramme wdiich Goffmttn set himself, especiallv 
hts asm to uncover the trans-situational, standardii:ed practices 
*hr(.iugfi wdiich peupie nmntsgr their tkccuo-face dealings with one 
am.Jther, whilst lorating these practices and explicating tliern via 
analysis of tfie details of their IcKUtl ap|K'itrance in particular settings 
b IS to 1‘it iifipcd that the reader will find in these papers some further 
illumination uf Ckiffnian’s domain, and of ways in which this 
domain might now be exphu'ed. For the authors by no means adhere' 
to an uncritiral acceptance of the pnx'edures whereby GofTman 
pursued his programme: there are other methods through which dis- 
coveries can Ix' made about interaction which can also satisfy the 
lather stringent requirements insoved in meeting his objectives 
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-«if doulit^ -ssid >nhet imihn^n 

vp^mmtl hi^ hSr ^hu n hr pf,c 4 

ni 4 h, tlf’ipnr ^hr iM\ ihst. hr- pis' . ‘Uv Havr n. » 
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lirs'li ovf'-iVihrsStsrcl shr ^ririii’s *^tf' >'■»“* 
ihr*»us!h tisf* sfiirjiriiv n1 hri par^sM* rtUtI fO«' s' 
ojK-vCrd td hi% i<v>n *insl hr brstrlv ;ri,pnis.!hlr t 

nJ4ki»|a ilif' niriK ’jl':*u«. jsislijriS.ljsnr ^r><! ir4sp5n-*;>irj'. ^?rsi|y 

onitnarv ud ?E«r?mJ3o}i *s rcs|»rttid»lr rr 4 r?pnrr. r;d4r- m‘ 

ai all hi lhaj dsBiortKl s*! rmivrrHuvndK-. malwtl. 

y^SmarnKmi, bn\ m that h drsrn'ut^ id rau rrs|M-ir tmirrd sn 
t. 'iivhsvH wr w'rsuki t.'iUfiS'cl^S’S- . 


\\k: hav{^ ^asd lhal thr pur^J^r of ahr |.i.a|?rr!i in ^h^^ vsin-snsr vs ss’il i ■* 
engage in a wlsakaltr r^rrri^r, tiul In ihn>w w.jnr i=n «'i'M’ 
<»n.lTf»kin's ro 5 f Tpn*(i:‘ ss:iih, uml rm Viha? ii nu^hi U’ f«t 

« nd ’Siitnr atr rsc|?rttwtl. «i4»r asr ? nlMah ssid ■•^'•nn?' 5tv *.4^' at 
and dfvrlop i^ntnr ?brfnrf;»'( sn hi<^ v-aifk Krfkhai ?. thapSr-s ,t 


{xssilitint'd fjfs! Im'i sjt,»?H’ ?t i'stkJTlv jn*«i islaJrs th*" inav?! pas asririri s d 


(bt* (mifi'i.n'Sl«>tt nsik^ ais 5h«ry rvulvrV. u'« '-Hr ‘>4 (^stflnnsss * 

work. 'i'hiH hr tlws iMjdy ibrr^isjh an ri(,on!fi4!e?4s o3 th’' prrS^H*' 
■fhjftrnaii wroii^ Sr* liS'^ hooks, ns wHirh h-r was usaitllv rnsssi citph, 
alKiut !h«’ isafurt' of his *<v«irik, atni partlv hv iissn^oi},: nHfrfhrr, in Si, 
various U’XtWii souitrs. t'*«n 5 T:an''» oiisrrvtinorn 1 . rriaus kr 

inftTaftional procr^srH. fir dtaiivs par'K'olat ssiriiUor* O'.. ?nr snr,- n** 
'.vhr*rt'by propk in inirrat.ik’iSi tin^pday dj'frrtng ^.tatrs oJ sn'v«H}-.r?virn« 
wtjb one another, <Uui he shows fjow^ CMillsnan s ohrrm'atno'js * n 
thes^ in^tu'fis make il possUilr to iti’^frnntskiit's’ ibllercti’ ksiuHfi t f 
sr^cial gathttrinji. 'fhr rhapK'f bv iaiiUns n al%o |:ffifnaf';h rKrsieiiia. 
bu! hk fs>i:us is on the Durkisshnhaj? osnorotes. ois IHdfnsan, tram 


mined partly ibj'ongls such tratbers as W. Id? 




Vy'arorr as 


C . VV. K1 . Hart. CsilSHtS Ciudmrs what he- srrs m ;hr rr nis’al trnrt^ of 


the Durkheinban appmavb in viuuil, ami tbro anrsnpi'*- m ii 1 
thesE: featums, and sheir ii-isnstori'Jjaisosrs, oi t’Hifhrnoj 's vtosk 
esp<‘cially in relation to dfirttV-Oi /-fs.*®) af i i>» 

<l98Sb). In ifieronfse of this he argues for the csrtirnt a- nl nn|M-«roon 
tondnuitk's in these res|>peis ihroughviin C.lnrijoaJds 
The next two chaptrni, by Wilhnrtjs ami hrheyinff resprciBth 
take up nio«‘ expiiett aligrimenfs sn relation tn ihillmao s 
Williams idcntilles three rnrshoiiologktil erstseiains lier|yrtulv nsadr 
<if Goffman, namidy the iirhiirary scSestHm nitopK-, iiniw’rU'Oim m 
(hr use of conte ns aiul apparent lot k of t irr in ban H tig tt i( i 
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nfft'MOfs f' 1 (k-v nplu I { the ic\rrpinnt of s x: ologica 
kf5 liv VViapift^nj^ aretes tliat the 

ft ndftiirii's Etk’fujfii'ti m siu'h tTitici^iimsi in fact represent strengths of 
{ fothnar.'^ wfsrk sn fhtH shry are fjytrosries of a way of working whith 
r’tsjH'tts the fsia! aftd t-rmr way in whirfs knowledge is accumulated 
S{}. ftfr exiutipir , Wiilianis arispies that Cioffman's use of hypothetical/ 
ntsii-rmpfriralh' obsrtxvd stxp.jem es played air inifMirtanf part m 
refining the ccairrptyal fraBscwtsrks. that he was developing 
Srhegh'>l^'''s lint' of argu inefU, htmevriy adoptija morccritkal stance 
for hini f Joffrnatvs avindfince of sustained ami detaikd attonuon to 
{ arefnllv drscrilx-d tx r asit«5S in sswial Hfc* made it ptjssible for him to 
a\t>id also the challrjsge of devtsing ways of handling the orderly 
pro|M-n ses of act »al interact ntnal events. OolTman was often pointedly 
critka* of Cither ix’seareli w-orkers who did take tip this challenge, and 
fxhrgloff. as a iciuliijg figxirr in one such group (conversation 
,tnilysis), addrr’4st's itirw critici.sms and evalnatcs them in the light 
oi thrii reJeviJtic.e to ittnlerstv^ftdmg actual stretches of conversation 
rise r hn|)!rrs; by Ib’ath, b^rvinstm and Strong represent three 
ladtrs' thlfrmn itnes tif cnqMify which neverthtless display an 
inteUertunl debt !n thtffnsan, and which exeuiplify ways in whuh 
Kitnre resenn'h niny furfher thr invest ignt bn of the intcratlnm 
Older, Heath r.xanune^: dte phetmtnenon of ernliarrassment hr 
1 <phwnig in detail sotnr vidcir- recorded inslancess of (k.>t;tor-“pnt!ent 
'ttffjsuliafioiis. He makes a case h>f the view (hat rather than being 
inafionnl and « list organised, a view whicii CJoffmjin and many others 
have taken, n is possible to see the behaviour of the etnbarra.'fsed as 
tiesigned to manage highly specilk nuitters associated with the event 
sn question. Heath's argument is that tn untlerstand the details of 
such conduct , sji such motnems, requires us to consider the nature of 
the sequences in which they occur, and the socially organii'ed 
properties of those sequences, Levimon’s chapter develops a theme 
that reeunrd frequently in CJofTman's writings, but which received 
Its fma! and most explith ireafinrnt in his short essay calkd 
‘hooting’ (1979). CJoffman was concerned to identify the limitations 
of dyadic, speakrt'-hearer ways of thinking abtjut encounters. Tht 
f.M ( that talk can }»• designed for other parties present who are not 
the official retipients tsf the message, for exampit, suggests that 
there may be a variety of ways in which people ean ‘participate’ m 
enroll »ter.s, l^evinsoti iurthrr devedop^s the set of participation 
tategories suggested by CbofTmati. a.tid demonstrates both how these 
distinctions are built into the gritiwnatical structures of different 
anguagri and ht w these diitincti ns are ac uali> attended to in tht 
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snit Ji yil " 


u niia»p- 11 Vi* in a I 1 ► 1 JJ i*- i r j- ^ hi^ 

nv r ^ i I irir \ a J nh-*^ »r i \ nv nan 

wnh llw vi%nmih s%*i'H’'s p-fr»j<. tsilr shrsni^h j#(^f=|>|r 'ii 

prs^silff"? , !H3n:sn^ 5-r|«»rls i»ri fij=( e*x*('!;s<H.T i-^-w-^sri !i jfdrt 
suUracun;? sr. dinafs, ^f^^^h n? Hrt!.'ssn .i!hI shr 

t I)i'**Av3J3^ tm i ir4?'n!4n s I'ui's i.s ‘ i 

p<;j|irr hf hiahliH^J^s ihr vui%v \h.i( ruira *4 rrlrv>jn. ^ ..snd 
jri‘ thf mrar^s whs* b p^i'tscspas't^?* slejs-iiTS^rnt th*’ -safissr ni slwsf 
< ‘smpr%- Hss ^snalyis^ ^jbo snsi^ftrsts.. h>i-wr«, ft , jba« sn 
CE‘!»sid«ring partn'uiss' ivf^rs is( rrMfumahifif.. uuh ,5,fi >hr ■Hcrvirt* 
tT!aJ!Oitshi|i, GotTnii^n %vt*'>Jr ut trrtnis ^4 sbs'i-ir *-f 

ntnaJ ojxki' ^s^lskh RfWprd ?he rrknr^fishHs'*. 

Snisng lakfs issy? wsili thi^, iirpstng ?hi<f Ui tiw' -e-m J'lr has 

C^SiTikif'cl VjSnsjiiR !V|*S’,S tsf OTdrT ^fr rVltlmh >i«ls<5 b?' b'ft 

4 niorf fhejs'4'*u^h‘‘5^5jm5; •inri’niH sn bR'a?*' h fifuiil tH'iSrfs- Vt (?l5«?i 
ihi SMUsI stnirtuiiil ;irnsji^rmrn?ft th»i ihnu 

Thf final chiipltpr, bv fjiikkas. b»'spns b*v tJririisbrur f »i(,4|j3i;'5?s 
ae;rtif'HJ vanssut' whisH }'?r5r.;«v ini'inniki ^t.jjjelwsyi (4 S#ir 

¥V‘3rk, C,ti{|i|{*S??!i gi^il iiTi ki iifbnt'iiir inhys h*' -ier^, ijf* d'lr »'«‘f'Si!f'iJS 


p.jramf'Jrrts ik this wsuk, mm hr ih.n * sintaitijirii dsi 

imponiJUt imiiu thrtss-v isi spiff ??! sbr fas" *hai i»4i.Hrruu5 hisrssirlf may 
have t>rc» unr*5iif,y svsfh tf HifS’-?sfk*i hs nuh frsssn G-.sliirn* 

rssrgrsi's tiwrihi |»rrsv'-kn?ia! .sf'Mjrss ti* ihr 

AhAi ftffd ihr tihonsiWiirsgs hr sdrnfsfirs hi (jc-Hniisri ^ vsni'li 'ifiiffr 
pnntipaily awiUKi Gt*5lh5an’« virsns hh dn- nansi-r u! ^hr nutn*’ 
niatro link a,* r«vrak'd 'm thaf addfr^i, and m In*, fidifr wn'ings. 


Btmdly, Giddenii al'gnrs ihi^f flH-' analysis a! svha? saltrs phnr when 
prupH' rCi-'pffsenf i*? (.rntral fsi ?hp wayfi in svts*!.. Is s«4' uti siruiiurr’i 
are rt produced, and duu flolinnsn, sn aturnspisut; u.i nuf a 

(ii<.t!ruiive sntcriifiion eirdtU'. fjl,s>r»l hun:«'lt m a isss-^jfooi sshrif slir 
puicmia! coutainc'd m bis ?ii?ri >;rf weuA hsr rstahh-ihun' nt^^h sum 
m'Ctions lay dtirmani. 


NOTES 

1 This i’onIVcriicit* was t.;ilk'4 ^,n'-j*'ig si'i sJTJ<'#f/(!;f j'ih#i‘i5‘.'r 

and was held at the Unss’cTshv <4 Ytirk, sn juK- l^iis-s I? w ;s« t::try,isrs'(#r>ii In 
the editors td this IXK*k nu brhitif ul*5h«* British Siis;!<4'>‘,5tt -d Ar^sist latnfhi 
Sociology’ of Lmsgiiage grtsijp, anil wa* itiuimrd Viv ds«- Ks!fn.h .i^.^ ^s;;^s^n5t 
and StKiai Researfh f’-otinril 

2 AH the chapters but one in this iKwjk repreM-ru s-erfeiOtiH of uatjfs *■ siivm ss 
the cojifrretsce meuttouftl in mstr 1 iaGjvrS iht tmh rforntjufi s* the 
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hjr 'I ?r}J4n^ Ir m hi> r mfcrctvr f 

1 t 

JjfW’ T-^: eJs^ (firis! rls'^rwhfre tn the I 

r,.t\ w i"< jiieiinssn s%v?j of she rjirij-e injp,>r!a!it ones here r 

Kusg, R/j'. nri itrsd "!'i,f^r«i tR??! ) .‘ssnd Hetlman i ntJ'S), 

\\( 4!(' grsisriid so f^hsl Sts-jiing Isjr fifawsrot these remarks of Oartli 
oot 
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Al'IAM KmiKtS 


FAC^E-IXAFACE IN'fERACrili'lN AN Arif ?NA)MO| S 
FIELO OF S'llin' 

Itf this I'ifJIJrr i f-h-il! trMr'w sssnjr i4 llif j ss^x rpl-A i hsH?}!!.»!3 

fn; thr sU«h' of f* 5 tT"fo^fijvr M<Sr 5 ' 4 « I Ui 'shuw !h<'.r 

t ijsjs'epfj; provuk iov 3 ^■)';!tnrws^^k f>f Kf-rtf'iriijssv at irni’i’' *4 

wlu^'hiiS fhitrotiichK' iistn^rau-ri H4isdvf»i ua'rrssir.iMirs Irf-rofrir*! 

A*‘ i shdl a! !hr r?s*.j i4 Jhi’i prt|)^r. a -jtrrtjrts* 

ih<iilknj?r fh;M s{udrt?!«?4 mi!(‘risrfs*ft) !,;« »■ is Jtjyn O sh>4Winit -How dtr 
wmingly dsOciyn' fomji^jnnus «} hununs mmluti ?hi<{ piisv 31 pan 
in it art- arui'iikteti in rrlanon *« nnt tsr.nshrs in his Lm." vi.siSiin^'n 
(infi'njttn was at pajm in icrsisml in shat Siisf' lo-ivnr inJ? : 
jttnan in gmersd, an** fnnvrrsasifm »n |5?irEit iSmI!', sh fa* ff?*si, * 
mafier of s|X>k**n ^fortls alone. doiiriit? .so hr |>«.!nsir*:l v. »*, 
lowisrdss ti iruly jnir'^r^tivs' vm?w oS bufuan nmmnsitK'aP.yr i,.-? iSidu* ! I 
beHt've shat further sirvel'spjrieTs* of she iVainework shat is* nTspiss st %n 
GolTnian's work on this to|>ie jjmvjik's the Ik's? way leawaKi low Mti 
a theory of human fare'-wvfat'e sntes'at:lj.f»f! ih.i£ ’asIS js**rmit an 
integrated view of it , 

£ will Iwgin widi a tiisrusston nf tiofi s nan’s sJaisn that ihr oS 
fa{e“tO“fat'e itnerartion shouki !>«■ rei^atdrt.t as a sr|mE.itr hraitidt nf 
stKiology. He suggested shat there is wfias tir an bsisej'.u (jtm 

enter' (C*of!'marj Id83b) that ran be rtgardetf m a held id wsutly so its 
frwri right. This is a view that ss expressed in somr fd hi» r*?fi 5 t'^t 
writings. It may lx* found tir his tlbfirrsatirn'i (Clofiman 

1^53, referred to in Williams IfifKi; 210“ I Tj ant! it ss 3 m,un pretnnt 
of such early pa|H‘rs us ‘C,)n face wt.irk’ and ’Ahrsiati*?!'. Is mu 

interactkm’ {lOSF) It is maiit* exptk h tn she prrf nr S " 
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( r/mji tpo fytih i-Oi/ t I ncf Intmuiion 

(^1% (1 Hr in jris t Hrfcnti ihr irlfi. rrix-^tfdl^ m subsequent 
works IS in th' ni kJuu rs jjd^ts ( Hfh(u,iin m Fvklv Placts 

prriacr m inkmiim artd jp !he prefaces xo Simkgtc 

Ififrmrds'?? ;ukI Hmfwm ir, i^uMu 097 1). The way in which he 

pjf'srnt^ risid di'frfsti*^. 'Ins idea difft'rs sorpewhat from one work to 
anolhe-r, h s fnnparisrm Ijnwern them is isissriicuvr, for it suggests 
how thr t IrcsUf'f i< itl t oiitcKt withm svhk'h ( kvffman f.s|KTted his work 
to Ik* iflavrsi, s hangrsi fmm orw iKrashm of pnblicatiorj to the next 

in Emusinirou ui when the stisrly of ‘small gj'oups’ 

was vrrs' |>s*|>y£af ui st.«'if.4oey and stH'iai fssydi«|{)^^% GoSTman is 
t onrrnif'tl iri show that the siody of snteraerion, as he conceived of it, 
IS not the sarnr thing as the s!«dy ai 'sni.ali groups’. He there argues 
that siif h a unit ai orcjaniKaikm as the focused gathering or the 
f neountef is ine the s..sjnr as the 'snial! group’ such as the street- 
lornrr gang, the larnily, the anny pbuKsu or the psychotherapy 
grmj|.>. Ahhoogh shore arc,* o'rtain similarities * for instance groups, 
hke gatherin^fj, have rules of rerndtrairut amf j'jomis of conduct that 
UP nil.M’fs stuist at'ihrre to if they are to rontiruic as parlidpants - m 
*he sSUilv of iofcrinijosi as surh vvr- must be riUtiTrnrd with manv 
muu’t.s that serus r|wi?.r umjn|Wt«SH lor the study of group.s. These 
ms hide isssis's of ufsjvtty msitiisgrrsrnt such ns tile pmbbm ot 

0 K'uiattttft ihr giviitit; up s?r lakittg over of the s^jeaker role or the 
aUtMdtiim of istssstious t.*f inirtscipams in spaett. 

In Br7mmf in Tsife Pkm wy rmtl a didereiit emphasis, omt ni 
which an attrtnptt is ,'spparcntly ireing made kj justify the study c>i 
Enteraftitm us a separate branch of stK'ioUigy. (ktifTmau hers: proposes 
a notion of a *pub!ii' order’ by which he msums the order that 
gtiverns the < imdurt of persons when they are in each other’s 
ttnmediatr presence. ‘Pubik order' is proposed as a species of 'social 
onjerh A 'siwrial order* is defineri as ‘the consequence of any set of 
moral norms that regulates the way in vchkh jM*rsons pursue their 
ob|ct;tives' (Goffmun 1963; 8), He goes on: ‘The set of norms does 
not sfiecify the tibjeclsvrs the partkipants arc to seek, nor the pattern 
formed by and through the ecKU'i'finatiun f>r integration of these ends, 
hut merely the modes of seeking them,’ The rules of traffic and the 
onlcrliiu'ss of traffic that results is an obvious example. The donum 

01 face-to-face inirractiun, tlnis, its U> be concerned with the ‘traffic 
rules’ of intentciitm. not with why people interact or what they 
athieve when they do so. I’hr ‘public order', as a species of ‘social 
order’ is comparaWt* to the 'legal order’ or to the 'economic order’ of 
a stwkity. As such it has as much a daini to a separate study as do 
(hose In proposing the ctornain (-» be studied in these terms I think 
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^.nirrff'S'H'*' :fl?rrrM »h.$.5 s® s-^rrsr^in^r* Kiiiv^i- vrdi^i! 

iK 'n(»sv-irdwii , o?nl^H?n;^-4n.-n" iAUh>>fiv'b i 
in 5 W' ihr^' tr’insf^) H'i4% un<‘sy«^ lafN^cH ,i« fb- ii.H'id* «! 

I .»nd bff^' ^“yf- (<r'<’* C5f4hii.jiR indmiAn<i tluf m Ar 

Isr'^l 0f <tnHU . .i^ Hr >.>»?: rs»r^. I id d h 

hoine-v i-4 infiiyuhmh fh.*? !*■ uunri^i ff5 slu% Hutb 

,i 


'rtS Ws^iSi iK' f"'rU?T'rs"SS'!,i , ?>,■'• dW‘ Sisfr', With >:hr T- ^ . ifrsUsirft, 

I«'is.5tsf3?'',ingjs v-rri^l n><'**’^ .i »i4f}r>fsvi n inn- 

nr}js<8n«*i sn uUrriSidisn « ununiji^s’^S’ I<f3nusr. in Mr ^Ijr 

fSU'rJdil cjftri-'ii'isJ-iiiri al»i (nvsdi rijjf S}< V.h.** 5ii 

»)5 isolri'i'Si? i* I'-rs? *,hr' '. >4 «3i?r 'i* S-* wns ai'id u‘;>. '-‘H'fritrnl, 

t^if ihdir nKiiii thf-r, »^s>'r-f. >^^l Isi ';>.rj i av^jnnr- 

fh;*! ?ll«* |5i’i3|JI'l fcE».!i!!v <4 Sfi^rJ 4S SSiifi SS tl”!*! ’H-r SJ'jfSr'MiSiJ-ll 
hi< p^^VI"h,f^l“'g'V . hw fisth'?'* th*- frvndii liri?! .fjsijssiij !hr 

41. !s f‘f di{|pfrnf pvrmm mnu^aib ptr^rri-: f,, .<>(rr *«n*j5hr} ' fUiiHs'stan 

In .^Vw'fgjr /fs/f-fii.ifm*t ('»«>i'|nwist JMaUf'i' si'S'si s"*'?? 

f^fisblisls the of sri?.er3sl«>35 even liy"!-*- r'^phMf I?; ^ha pn't.uf'^ 

UMhat Isswtsk he %i%ys shs? 1m>. 'ithi'iiV.s?*' --.‘sin' u-s dlr'i-ehii'i ’Uv I'luiiv <d 
f Ke'fO'liH'f irdersfi jisfii a stelvJeallv Sst .ill’s t s'fh-n'rni 

fjdtl -- a <iub*iirei< itSbisiudnKy* »-i.| Hr Ihrn n* (he 

mwc oi' 'tfsn«is«isiriajun" isnd wheshrs, .4^ had jarj«’rns* fiKMtttrsn’ 

place bv tha? simr, is tJ|spr<»prt3{r h> sac Jhat aU irjri'.-K J;r.n 'tail’s 
commumi:&.lhm^ Chiffjnanb arguaneni sn >.^ns.Vfi: Ik?*-?® cssm e. th.ss 
there ait- limiis lo whal wr snav ds-tfisrnuj'sic.isjitn Iftii fhssi ibi-f-e 
hmits m;i! ihtr same tvs shr us w-hed in>*-v i -tli 'ussef' 


AC lion* , 

Ey ihe upie we reach Rfksmm i\ijiu n*’*7U fintl dias 
Gofi’man now recognisef* ihas somrilunsi like wha? hr s*' caUinti h>f 
has ix^gyii tts ernergr. He shat aorjs** workers, ad |,s.sJ?irinai 

certain lingtiists ami rthoh»gisis«. ^^rt- rnMa^trHS m idfwrts t|o*tc 
paraikl to his own. He sogtiests the .tSFra t?*- rsllrel ' ifilrfos tion 
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{riiffman Approach to F ace to face Inieraction 

ffholo^fy’ atthoi.tgh Hk* is at pains to urge that we ‘politely disattend’ 
the Darwinian oittlook tsf the ethologists, while recognizing that their 
nif'thods ans%vcr well for the soil,s of questions he wished to raise and 
ptsrsne. In partic'uhir, he upholds the methods of these kinds of 
workers, while severely criticiicing the ineihtKls of experimental 
pathologists and soetologists, from whom he ap}>ears to be 
t tmseinusly distancing himself. 

Ten years later, in Forms of I'alk (i981b), there is no longer any 
nted to outline and justify the field as such. 'Fhe papens in this 
(olieelion are now atldresst-d to others who, like himself, have b«n 
undertaking the stutly tjf interaction practices. The jssue.s raised, 
{ oncerneti as they are witli the place of language in interaction, are 
pmsented as important questions for discussion within what is taken 
to be an already welbestablished field. 

At the very end of hi.s career, in fits pre.sidential address to the 
American SoritiJngical .As-socialion ~ entitled ‘The intertiction 
Older’ (lilB.’ib) - he again discusses the place within sociology of the 
study of the interaction order. In this address Ite tittempts to spell out 
at some length the* ways in which the study of the interaction ordei is 
both tli.siiricf frojti the study of other a.spects of the social order but is 
also attienhtted svith them. A central is.sue in that paper is the 
tiuesticm ttf hosv the subject mat ter of ‘macro-sociology’ "■ status, 
power, social structtim anti the like - relates to the micro-study of 
pavticuiar bits or strips of interaction. Here he seems concerned to 
show that, imt only i.s (he study of the interaction order a legitimate 
toncerti in itself (there is really no longer any need to argue this, for 
ttie field is b)' now established, at least in an inforinaf w'ay), but that 
it can contribute helpfully to the concerns of the other sub-fiekis of 
sociology. 

VVe see then, how, in the earlier prefaces and introduciions, 
GoiTinan makes e.xplicit his aim of establishing a sub-field ol 
stxiology diat is to be concerned with interaction. He makes the 
object of such a study very clear, but in the course of doing so he is at 
sonu" pain.s to establisfi that what he was advocating was not part ol 
the study of ‘small groups’, was not part of the study of psychology, 
atsfl svas not tlie same thing as the study of communication. In 
wilting in thi.s wav, Goffinan gives the impression of attempting to 
establish something altogether new. He states repeatedly that the 
study of interaction had received very little attention, de.spite the 
wiirk on .small groups, .social psychologs' and communication (hat 
ought have suggested otherwiste 





C,nl A'vii ?H{- Ml t ’? i'SirMM ? P 5^i 

IN ANlKIUCiAN vfM-p Hi MiV 


\, I'lfSil iSis'H? ihm r^-i|=N,3«i9 '-r'i j!«ra.iw5-5 'fi *Ks- Ifra.il 

5S Thr ftSsssh =i4 .t,p}'^r;n^4 ,s!& a ^vrP'' 

; ,! iW^hr*! 3S'? Asnrrs; ;m sjsi 4* ii-sx.-f wrli Iwitstr ^ ;?i|}nt!^3'5 

H itu«d SS .a 'Mk4iW ^4>s rxMvpk. ^4 

TiHij?'';ri lM'«it!iiic jsiViisl^sJsie i!s': !s^'r Prtsi: and 

Bnr^css 1934. hppkmm t'>2%i oi .* 'h^r^nM 

Awi Hi« tfi de«;vjl.w ihf sSf^nnnr* ;4 'imtv wh^tA 

hi i’&'i'i rsrni|d!lk‘d sr; !hr tsrfefi :!»y?'. I* 

p? rfesps ftos5 }» U4?r?4d«« *?“??* «« id she 

!iir,iS sisas mirm JHsn f an aHKlsi**! m st* n'^ P- t%uhi Sty- b -sn 
Ijf'rti wrll "^^ssb thf hs'k' s4 t|?4'H5'5ib< i}s«3 t’f^'U^i’*'^' '’‘■■sffi 4^- sbj-Sti'S |s?.'npii 
I 14440’ Vfil 2'i an?1 I a-t»!'!5145r'f; ?l45'vA.4iii4v ih^" '«ir*5'ii jd » »K'i';tg6' llpTWy? 
Mf-^d I i93’tb us wh?4.h ?hr Arif sv-t «» Snu m pUidwti 

{>1 sritC'rffis.t-lun. Sui'h 4 vsrv^- r3w»niS<»g<"‘i /U’ i?sf.-fr%? *«! <hr driiUb uf 
5,‘nSri'iv,. H 4!vi?3 s'lsU urtj5«sS0i*j* ‘'4 i??.f tj-'S* k^i 'sund thiU 'ird 
ibr rruf'i fifiFiH'r >4' ruepun- :'4u.'5v t hui Js^’ti;;-4ri sr» fbr i(0r Pf4*N. 
pSSJJ(frr!f5s4 UiVr’ils^aUjsUst ^rrr * itiur-l <rtU SA'sukei'^ s^iidt 4i 

Hius Chit|i|jk j;'i??B, JPlPh Biik-s 

rJ’lM. WT rtlsu HiJre, lku’^rt«0i 4S»d |0 >'>s. ^suI KuH | ,r** sU iirid 

bss iisSr'e iu 'sfnan--;K4«is3|s slvnii?n4n % - i -.,45i\*(.«;yl5i .uid- 
1 19531 H 4 iv|Ks:.;s! |:u«iuif ?4 ?hsft itmuHHni An rmnnh^n^ ;UMovu?S d 
idisrrvasH'Uisd aujcl I ubsuisJ '■«*■%■ ■'i^tuk frjlsii'wrt'i Aulis.^y^b 

^^c^^Tm«u **huw« ind«3lsS‘,'fi5s«”A?- hi ?br r^rlsf? ■s^MUirfst. ^i>u■! h .■»?■ Sunrues 
sUjd Mt'*«sd, With sht' r.stf’plsos’i oi' tbr u?aSuf4s»stu' i,ibsri'’4’.U!U5!4l t^urlt 
iii ‘1‘tsyrHdogkisl 3[-'fts|f.»^y” is? 4? Ejss^'ri isU'lAi’liNspfU 19:4 :h, h*: f-,jr*tly 
metuiuns arsv ui* *.hi?j ruiiufHasI wari; u't tntrriu ii.r.uhn5C 
Wtween hh Issifs wf gsun th*- jm|urssf*.s'Sf t|i,u lit iswru fhiS 

Uaiiitui^ vys')" lew debts. 

A closet" MUsiderfUiUJ* sfiuwsi fissfltsous |tr?ttNri1 so 
d!«rtgat‘(Jiin«, this wtirk, and tn rlsusustss sh^s dtr study uUf’otrtttjrt 
that h.e was miym:Min& mrw*, 1? wiU W M*ra th^i ut ^bifltnau 
apprctach quiu? iicw‘ qurstioiJs w«?t*' nutrii, in shr ssadtss'-Ut ju*5 
referred to, sniieracJicjtn was siuthvd Ijtn'ausr U sprinrd rtuit Ju ds* 
was the iH’-m way get a? father que’sfkms. l*hus C.-'h3tJ|jk drv?>lo|nxi 
his ingenious method of 'intrtat-tksri i'hi'ssnt>f,ia|>hv ' as 4 way «d 
'measuring huwguii relattits-ns* : As. a dW.ipir ul IVri.y Hrsrigsnar. =4 
'operation a trim' ^Bridgman I9a6l he smpaHetH with thr luerary 
style of stx'hd anibrwiwjliijiists the hiul iire'n 4 sifit’lrju oi l.htvti 
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{ vfj ar \pfr nrh lo n htur Intr’aclion 

Warner a.nd had worked on ihr ‘Yankrr (aiv' studses). He sought to 
firuJ a w-av eifdireftly observing the siuft {n« iM'whic'h srK;ial relations 
.tic made. He hit du' itit'a of measuring the amount of time 

jxopie F.petKj inSet'.K’Sing svith one anoiher and, more spccihrally, fif 
nu asuring htnv du'sr artion^ ait- ^Jittlrmed in lime in relation to one 
another, As a result, hr vtas able to rejxjrt fintlings of great interest, 
but sint f he w.ts using the simiv o{ interaction as a means to an end, 
ht sutsght us narrow- ats aspect o! si ;ss he eouki as a Huitable object of 
rnrasttrement, l.akewise, RtdHnt Bales, whose method of ‘inter- 
atsion prot rss analysts’ set nfS a veriudsle Jlood of papers, develofxd 
htH systetn cd rategoji?Jrtg ‘arts’ in iitterartjott, not so much because 
he was itjierested in iritrtaclion itself but Ix'eause hr was interested 
sn understandittg such suatters «s. the dyntMtiirs of leadership in small 
gjoxips and how groups of jH’cspk* couiti arrive at solutions to 
problems. 

Such iipproarhes trxik l!ie view that the phenonirna of usur! 
lotseern *<> soriologv and soetal psyrhnitig-y - k-adcrship, siwiaJ 
sSMtiriratson. t)rg.v*rii?:4Uon of authoritv, ant! the like - must be 
gjfiUmlrd ill the isanrrmng of speriln' acfs tjf interaction IxrtWfen 
^iwtely's mentlx'r.s-, Such arts were fo forni the basie data ujM>n 
which the invc.!aig.*tion of .‘luth phenomena was to !>e based 
Howrvef, the tit is <if i Site fart ion wt-jv not themselves studied, Onlv 
an .ispxu.i of them w-ijs seuted uf.«>n to a means nwvard studying 
soim'Shiint t-he, (dofffnafi ii’rogruy.ed tiikaml trwtie it clear that what 
ffC wm fonreriied witls wav didereni: it wa.s to raise the questkm as 
to how? mteriiiiion IS possible i.n the ftrst plaer. Oolfman was, 
therefore, r|ui{e icirreet m observe, as he did several times in his 
pjeferes, that so far as he wa-s contrrued interaction as .such had 
rtally received very iifllr attention. As he puts it in the preface to 
sn Puhlk: ‘interaction practices have been used to illuminate 
other things, hut themselves are treated a,s though they did not need 
tt' be tieftned or were no! worth defining* fCJoffman 1971: ix). And 
lor (dofirnan, csl fciursr, it is precisely she ‘iiitentrtkni practlcto' that 
ail’ at issue. Workers sufli m Chappie atid Baleif .simply took for 
gj anted that the they obsetved could praetice tnleruedon 

1 hey did not isivestigate how jj^'ctple suci'eedef.} in doing so or what 
these pi’isi tito were. '.I'heir hx irs wris entirely ujMin the outcomes of 
interaetion, C'iijffVtiatt A was uijon httw it was done; U|X)n how, 
indeed, it was |>«ss{bir at all. 

GofTtmtn A attempt m .set up the study of the practices of interaction 
av a separate fieir.i was suh an isolated om’, although he recognized 

per nps II n car \ than uost ihai shat was fning atien ptcd was 
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the structuraJjst, natural history' or ‘context analysis’ approach to 
interaction was the principal concern. 

The inain early exponents of the approach to the study of 
interaction, which attempts to examine the process itself and the 
manner in which it is accomplished, included Gregory Bateson, Rav 
L Bjrdwhistell and All:?ert Schefien. Each in their own way 
attempted to develop a theoretical framework in terms of w'hich the 
protiess or practice of interaction as a .system of behaviour could be 
understood, A particularly notable feature of this approach is its 
integrativist view of the interaction process. As much attention js 
paid to the management of bodily activity and the part this plays m 
the interactive process as is paid to verbal utterance. Furthermore 
these authors consistently struggled toward formulating a view m 
which the system of relationships between the acts of the participants 
IS the focus, rather than the participants themselves. It could very' 
well have been this work that Goffman had in mind when he wrote, 
in the passage already quoted from the preface to Interaction Ritual, 
that the pmper study of interaction entailed the study of the “svn- 
tattical reiaiions among the acts of different persons mutually 
present to one another”. Goffman's use of the word 'syiitacticar ts 
significant here, for it show.s that he had already begun to employ 
linguistic analogies in rejtpecf to the ,analy,sis of interaction. In the 
development of the approach to interaction by such people as 
Btrdvvhistcn and Schefien, concepts from linguistics played an 
important rok (BirdwTLsieli 1952, 1970; Scheflen 1963, 1964, 1974, 
McQuowii 1971. For discussions of thi.s approach see Kendon 1972, 
1979, 1982, McDermott and Wertz 1976 and McDermott and Roth 
1978). 


COFFMAN’S FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY OF 
FACE-TOT ACE INTERACTION 


Co-pmmee and Modes of Information. Provision 

At its broadest, GolTman takes the domain for the study of face-to- 
lare interaction to be the gathering. This he defines as any occasion 
when two or more persons are, as he puts it, co-present with one 
another. He defme.s co-presence in the following way; ‘Persons must 
sense that they are cIo.$e enough to be perceived in whatever they are 
doing including their experiencing of others- and close enough to be 
perceived n this sensing of being perceived (Goffman 1963 17 
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g\en int< rmatjon is held responsible f< r what he provides Tins 
tnerUis that, as a ni.e, given miormacion is provided through the use 
of symbolic actions ~ that is, actions that arc mutually acknowledged 
to refer to something other than themselves. When we talk, the 
infbnnation provided by the content of what we say is given, in this 
s<*nse ~ alt h.ough tln-re are many other ways that information may be 
given bcsitles by talk. Information that is gimi oJj\ on the other hand 
IS taken to be provided whether the provider ch<.K>Kes to do so or not 
It IS an inevitable and unavoidabieproduct of his presence and of his 
attion, t may tell you the way to the Cathedral, but in doing so I 
provide, through rny choice of words, through niy accent, and soon, 
all sorts of additional information. This additional information is 
what I give oil rather than give. 

If is important to remenilwr that the issue here is not whether the 
inSbrmatton provided is provided vohmtarily or involuritanly 
It i.s, rather, whether the co-participants in the gathering take it that 
It IS provided voluniai ily or not. In any situation of interaction, it 
seems, parlit'ipanfs treat only .some aspects of each other’s behavioui 
as if it is dehlierately intended ft) convey something. In conver- 
sations is is nsualty the something called hijntent of talk’ that is 
tjeated in this way, not the manner of talk, and certainly not the 
bodily stagings atid eetilogical arrangemt'nts within which the talk is 
t arrietl on, However, it is not as if these other asjiect.s of the situation 
play no role in the slnK:turing of the interaction. Far from it. Their 
role is crucial to the whole way in which the event is organized. We 
(me <3offtnan a major debt for gettitig us to see tliis, 

Goflhutn approaches this fimdameiital distinction between ‘given’ 
and ‘given-oST’ information in a number of dilTercnt ways. One of 
his more elaborate treatments of it is in Frame Ariafysis (1974). There 
ht develops the notion of 'attentional tracks’. He suggests that in 
any social encounter there is always an aspect of the activity going 
forward that is treated as Iieing within a ‘main-line’ or ‘story-hne 
track’. A domain of action is delineated as being rekivant to the 
main business of the encounfor, and it is oriented to as such and 
dealt with accordingly. The action that i.s treated in this way is taken 
to be voluntary, and die information that it provide.s is given. Other 
aspect.s of the activity that is going on are not treated in this way, but 
this does not mean that they play no part in the interactive process 
Thus f JoiTman proposes that we distinguish a ‘directional track’ in 
which, in his words, there is ‘a stream of signs which is itself excluded 
from the content of the activity but which serves as a means of 
regu aling t bounding articu at ng and qualifying its various 
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By drawing this distinction, and by showing that a wide variety of 
occasions of interaction couid apparently be accommodated by it, 
Cioffman suggested that seemingly very diverse kinds of occasions in 
fact had organizational features in common. By drawing our 
attention to tlKrsc features he made us aware of aspects of inter- 
actional situations that had never l>een, systematically considered 
before. Furthermore, through hi.s characterization of the features of 
foe used gatherings, c,special!y, he was able to suggest ways in which 
\ ariouK aspects of behaviour, hitherto disregarded in interaction 
studies, had a crucial role to play. 

If WH-; begin to work in terms of thi.s dichotomy and, in thinking 
about different kinds of gathering.s, trv' to decide whether they are 
focused or unfocused, we ver\- quickly come to discover that this 
distinction can be considered to btt no more than a first approximation 
However, it is a fruitful exercise to compare various situations m 
terms of wiicther they meet the criteria for focusedness or unfocused- 
ness, for }heref>y we come to appreciate tispects of these situations 
that otluTvvi.se would be overlooked. 

People walking ahmg a city street comprise a collection of 
individuals who, though co-present, are each pursuing a separate 
line of action - as pure an example of unfocused interaction as one 
tan get, it vvotiUl .sectn: However, as (Joffman showed, in his elegant 
discussions of this situation (in Behavior in Public Places, 1963: 83-8 
atid then, more elaborately, in Rdaiions in Public, 1971: 5-18), there 
IS nevertheless a good deal of mutual co-ordination between them 
He identified a rninirnal interactive ritual which he termed ‘civil 
inattention’ in which pa.sser.s-by each behaved to the other in such a 
way that they conveyed, at once, recognition of the passing of 
another human being and, at the same time, recognition of the 
other’s right to hi.s own, .separate, line of action. Already, in this 
mmiinai kind of interchange in which, for example, the passers-by 
glance at one another but mutually agree not to let their eyes meet, 
and do so in a way that lets each know that the other is not scared, 
hostile or that he regards the other as an automaton, we see that 
there is more to the jx^destrian situation than the mere steering of 
bodily vehidcs past one another. In this seemingly most unfocused 
of situations, thus, wc can nevertheles.s detect a series of momentary 
agreements not to sustain a joint focus of attention and in this, it 
we have instances of interaction that have some of the 
proj^ertics of the focu.sed interchange. For in these moments of ‘civil 
inattention' wc may observe two people co-ordinating their actions 
about a comm n objective a belt n this case one that joins them in 
an agret ment not to n 
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which the participants co-operate to maintain and which must be 
participated in if one is to be counted as a participant. Here, too, 
there is a rattge of rttatters to which it is proper to attend, another 
range of Enattrrs which are improper - a pattern of giancc and bcjdiiv 
posture is appropriate, and there are arrangements which govern 
tlie organization of nsoves and resjjonses as in spctken-ntterance 
exchanges between teacher and pupils or spokeu-utlerance-bodilv 
movement exchanges Ijctwccii cdricer-in-charge and men. There 
ana thins, several ways in which ali participants must co-operate 
together to sustain the occasion as a parade-ground tx'casion oi a 
ntUiire-w'alk ocrasiotj. Yet the ftx-us that is ‘offsciaP, the matters that 
are treated as ‘si«n,'-Iine* or ‘main-track’, does not arise through the 
jomt actions of the pardcipants in the way it does in a convematton 
or a game of tennis, in the eSassrotjm or on the parade ground there 
H a single fcucus ft? which a collection of individuals are separately 
atttmding, anti this ftxus does not change through co-operative 
aition of the participants. In a conversation, however, the topic at 
hand is jointly ( reated ami jointly sustained; and if one of the 
parficipants, upon having a turn to talk, is unable to speak for some 
rt ason (pe^rhaps bctau.se of a roughing fh, or perhaps because he can 
think of noihing to say) the conveisaiion may htjve to I're suspended 
Or if, in a tennis game -- another instance {>f a fcxat.sed interactitm 
- one of the parties suddenly strains a muscle ;md can’t serve or 
rcHpond (o a serve, the play must Ix' suspended. A soldier collapsing 
on the' parade gmimd or a pupil on the nature walk who lags behind, 
on the other hand, dmvs not bring about the suspension of the whole 
affair unles.s the tsfi'it'er-in-charge or the teacher decides that it 
should. Of course, pupils or soldiers can revolt, they can refuse to 
maintain the organisation in which they each separately give their 
attention to the comtnon focus, in which ca-se the situation becomes 
transfarmed. However, my {.M-iim is that the focus itself is not some- 
thing that is jointly sustained, as a topic of conversation or play m 
tt aids is. One is tempted thus to distinguish toween a mmmm 
jiHuxt’d gathering on the one hand, of which tlie platoon on the 
parade ground or the nature walk are e,xampies, and the joinlly 
gathering, such as the conversation or the tennis game, on the 

other. 

GofTrmm himself stiggested that we distinguish a multi-focused 
gathering from a singly focused one. The standard example of the 
rnulti-hx'used gathering is the cocktail party. Here you have a lot of 
participants, fth within the boundaries of a well-defined space, where 

(here arc mans s<p ir Hr joint y fiicuscd gatherings a mu tip icily of 
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buimded wtasiom of jointlv sustaim-ri ssdvifv vtiihm !h«* same 
physic al space. ObgeA'atitm in sttch a pfovtdrsonr wilh 

opiwirmnidrs to see how the imcyjrily oS suvh < »*'i assr>tiiji is tnaintamrd 
We of>sen.*e, for jn.s!anr:e, tljai each fwusrd erirminsrs' rnainiam^ 
Itself as a spatiafly distinct gmup. People mamsrtivi-r in rrlation to 
one another so that the Httk world of talk tiiat they rstijblish is 
niaintainetl as a separate world, ‘Fhe goingS'on around are rarefyily 
treated as if they are intdevam. We tan observe, !rK.j, thr pit jcedurr^i 
that 5>tf>pie go through as they enter into such Isninded unitn, and as 
they leave thetn, Goffman, in w Paiiis^ Phff« Ubotl 

piovided a suecinrf intriKhictkm to these proceciurrs. rrfrrrmg tn 
particular lo the way m which face-engagements muHt Iw o|>er.ed up 
bs a series of moves Ijy wbich, pric*r to the Ifrgitimng of the 
ejit'outMcr, the prosjjecsivc |w:»r«ies nuisi each kt the ofhei know that 
they art* ojien and available lor engagetnent , This is oftrn dune 
through a subtle cisrhange of gbmes wdikb may Iw lolitmrd by joint 
spatial manoeuvres which bring the parttc ijianss mto a yusial'ile 
‘range* «>f one another, 'I'ypieany, an exchange of talk and gestuie 
then wcurs - a 'greeting*, that is - which serves toesfahlisb itia! the 
parties to the imeraction have o}>enly entereti into it. These uiter- 
atites and gestures of greeting serw as public announcemrnts of the 
agreement to engage in a h.teused eacminter, They tuake public the 
dgreeinent both to the parlkipants themselves bus also to anyone 
else who may f«; around. And this is important la’cause Uttm this 
jKjini others within the setting will lK*have very dilTerently tn resjw'ci 
to the two or more who are now engaged together in a kau.wi 
encounter than they would to the same people not so emgagrd. 1 he 
integrity of a jointly housed iiUcraction, thus, i?t both a pniduct of 
the sustained to-operation of the partifipaitts. and of the u> 
operation of others who are within the sarnr setting, fnti not pai 
t» ipants. Thus we may observe, in a setting such as a cocktail pat tv. 
how the separate instances of fcjcused interaction ca-operate u* keep 
themselves spatially distinct. Araund each occasion of talk there is a 
son tif To-manT land*, a reserv’e of btilTer space., People may pass 
through such spaces, but when they do so, us a rule, tlsev disafirnti 
the gatherings within them If they atay on the cHher fnunl prwKk'd 
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th ) rstab ish thcmseKes in a panicular kind of ontntation in 
re alion t(. the on going f,x,used encounter, they arc ukely to be let in 
U) it, or invited to join. On such occasions, thus, we may note how 
mere niovenu-nt and orientation in space can constitute a move in an 
interactional exchange. 

GoSTman provides a detailed outline of the organization of what 
I have been referring to as jointly ftxtuscd gatherings - he also 
calls them dace-engagements’, ‘encounters’ or ‘situatecl-activitv 
systems'. He says ‘Face-engagement.s comprise all those instances of 
two or more participants in a situation joining each other openly in 
maintaining a .single fcx’us of cognitive and visual attention - what is 
■sensed as a single mutual activity, entailing preferential communi- 
cation rights’ (GolTman 596.‘h 89). He points out how this 
oiganization can come to prevail not only in re.spect to occasions in 
which talk is the featured activity and the vehicle by which the 
mutual activity i.s carried forw>ard, but in any instance where two or 
more individuals join to su.sfain a focus of common concern. He 
points out hosv jK'oph’ who have entered into a focused interaction 
und to maintain a distinct spatial organizaiitm - ‘an eye-to-eye 
ecological huddle . , , maximizing the opportunity for participants 
tt) monitor one another'.s muimd perceiving, s* (Hhjh: 95), He goes 
nil 

A. shiirril defnntiaii of the sitiuiiioii comes to prevail. This inrludes 
agreement roricerning }>erteptuai reU-vamtss and irrelevancies, and a 
‘working consensus’ involving a degree of niuiual ennsideratenetis 
sympathy, and a niuting of opinion differences. Often a group 
atmcisphtre develops - what Bateson has called ethos. At the .same 
time a heightened .sense of moral respon.sibility for one's acts also 
seems to develop. A ‘we-ratiunale' develops, being a sense of a single 
thing that we the pariicipant.s are avowedly doing together at the 
same time, 

(imf: 96-8) 

fiuffnuin's ciiaractcrizatictn <,if the properties of the iocused 
enrourtter devciofmd slightly diflerentiy in .several of his w'orks - 
served to raise new^ issues for students of interaction and drew 
attention to the irnporumee of analysing all sorts of aspects of 
behaviour that hitherto had been quite overlooked. 

rhu,s by emphasizing the separateness of the interactional world 
that is established by such (Kcasion-s, he drew' attention to the 
importance of studying the means by which this Ls accomplished 
That is he x inied oi i that i cons'deraiion of those aspects of 
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inalysu of Explicit Interchanges 

In focused interaction participants engage in what Goffman has 
distinguished as ‘interchanges’. In an ‘interchange’ it is common 
that ftr.st one perstm dexss something and then another does 
something, but the.se succe.ssive doings are treated by the 
participants as being somehow linked together, often in such a way 
that B's doing is regarded as some sort of a resfKtnse to A’s previous 
<Jomg. It has been the prt'tKCupation of many investigau>rs to arnv< 
at a characteriiiation of the principle.s that govern the way in winch 
the sticce.ssion of ‘doings’ in an interchange are linked together and 
how, as a result, they are organized into a coherent unit of some .sort 
- such as ‘a conversation*, ‘a talk’, a ‘bout’ of fjghting, a ‘turn’ of 
dancing or a ‘round’ of cards. 

Implied in the action of an interchange t.s a recognition that 
participants in interaction attend to each other’s behaviour in a 
highly differentia led way. Earlier in thi>s paper I discussed this in 
tonnection with the general point alxtut ‘given’ and ‘given-off’ 
mionnatitijt, anti in cfimietiion with the observations that Goffman 
tnakes alMiut biltentiona} tracks' in interaction. It seem.s that people 
tle.d w it h some as[K;! ts of anttther’s behaviour always as if they were 
evpiicit acts of some sort, ami other aspects of behaviour as if the\ 
wttv eith<*r isiu'kground' activities or as if they were irrelevant. In 
mterai tion partic-ipant.s treat .some aspects of whai others’ do as 
‘meant’ acts, ncta which are mounted as rc<p,iiring an explicit 
lesjKui.se while, at the same time, other aspeci.s are not treated in this 
way at ail, 

Fundamental to the cKXurreiice of ‘interchanges’ as the.se are 
under, sttKxI here, then, i.s the ability of participant.s to enter into a 
‘working consensus’ as to what is and what is not relevant as an 
‘explicit act’. Frame aUuncment, thus, must be seen as a prior and 
fundamental process in the organization of any instance of an intet- 
thange (Kendon 198»). 

Given frame attunement, we may then look at how the explicif 
acts that <x'cur in the interaction are patterned. Goffman proposes 
two frameworks within which this may be done: the frumew?ork ol 
irUfTii Tctiuimnmis and the iramew-ork of ritual requirnrimlx . System 
rec|uirrments are the requirements that an interaction .system must 
have, given that the participants have certain anatomical, physio- 
logical and (nh>rnsation-prtx'e.ssirjg capacities. Ritual retjuirements 
refer to the rules thtit govern interaction, given that the participants 
are livings wh'"’ are governed by recipr^K al'y 
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rhird (hcR must be signals which serve to announce that a 
channel is sought for and that a channel is open; and also signals 
that serene to close off communication channels. Such ‘opening' and 
‘closing’ functions provide part of the explanation for the occurrence 
oi greeting and parting exchanges (Kendon and Ferber 1973, 
StheglofT and Sacks 1973). 

Fourth, given that P cannot formulate a respon.se to Q until he 
knows what Q_’.s own relevant action is going to be, we find that 
participants in explicit interchanges tend to alternate, or take turns, 
m engaging in explicit actions. This implies that a set of signals or 
markers will ije needed by which turns are marked as beginning and 
ending, and by which the expectations of the participants as to who 
is to take up the next turn is indicated. 

It should be added that the issue of turn-taking in interaction and 
the explanation for it is much more complex than this paragraph 
suggests. For example, P may at times embark upon his next turn 
btfore Q‘s current turn i.s Hnished. This comes alx)ut not only in 
situations where P h trying to cut Q,off. It also comes about because 
P IS often able to anticipate the nature of Q’s current relevant action 
Such anticipations may be based upon stich things as P’s knowledge 
of what Q is talking abftut, P’.s grasp the intonation structure of 
C>‘s utterance, or his griis|) of the patterns of redundancy in the 
structure ofQ's talk. This sometimes gives rise to P completing the 
utteraru e Q was in the midst of, and then going on to add something 
oi his emit. In sotne circumstances, furthermore, it appears that 
{M*ople can talk and listen at the same time. Nonetheless, alternation 
of explicit communicative acts is a striking feature of much inter- 
action and is probably to be accounted for in large part by the 
hrnitations of the information-processing capacities of participants 
T(i the extent that this is so, we may expect asjrects of behaviour to 
serve as (urn-regulation signals and probably all human interactions 
include these. 

Fifth, there must l>c devices which permit mes.sages to be re-run, 
to lie held up, or for interruptions to occur. 

Sixth, there must be ways in which messages may be framed as 
being messages of a certain tyjxs; that is, there must be metacora- 
municatitin signals, to u-se (Jregory Bateson’s term (sec Bate-son 
1956). which .sem- to isistruct how? a given message is to be read 

Seventh, there are norms that govern the deployment of content of 
messiige.H In terms of its relevance to what has gone before. 

Finally, there must be rules gtjverning the relationship between 
people actively engaged in an interchange and those who, though 
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Stsch 3ysi«*t;j fr*'|iiin‘mrusa t,'au p* a lnjt|| W4V tcswartls as cttuuisnj. 
for much c4' what wr r*ijsiy i#»icrjv«r shr «sri^iss?i?.isti«ti tj| s.ockIus i 
tti e^iplick irsterchan^rs llowi-vrr, fhry cfn sf? isu the asssyrrsiiJsstu fha? 
participant.^ have, m (cid'fmau's wtsrcis, alrradv '|ttsr)tlv agrrrd 
c>|ieratr {m rlTrrt) Mclely a.s t'omruJJinHajjrin SKwJrs, as triUjwetvrn, 
and !u mafcr themKC’lves fstllv isvatlablr iot !hitf isurp-sw' fthiffmat? 
1^58 lb; \S). 

If a I'temiit 3 s to umlertakr ns ffj>er;ifr an a 'rccsnsnu-jucrtttnrs sjrah ' 
htjwevff. he I'iii'i dii .set unly m srsprei ?»» rtnr fsvesrsit at a tjtjss’ 
(ruiofhrr ‘.sv'ctrm rrrpurrmrni' y and sIms hiiti thr # i-in-s-rt|!iersrr tlM' 
hp mtisl relintpjtsh. fur fs ^utir csshcr putfims. Tt’ mrtvr a 

i^-siuriffS tn csjjfit 4 channri wsfh fjtmfhrr. it? 'ssbrf n-cuds, ts fc* rrcrjiie 
(t rrijupst to put rtihrr ttemamls asuir Hu* h si ‘s-cpir*? \% .nui iSiva.^non 
til um’% i.iu!(smimv, thrrrbstr, anti ctnihl sw trsrutrd Hv thr is,*mr 
Ujkrn, la transtiiit «i m|i.jrst kn an *.sfirr«mi< of chssnnris St! aiiothrt H 
to rkk Iwdfig resruted and refuml, and fhtn {% u* rssk havtuR sme'** 
wtirth m an iudtvititial iM*rsnn tkmrtl. Atsd of tensrsr the trs 

refusing, is therrlsy likply fes Ik’ »rrn as a |»rrs«n who slrmr”- thr 
worth of fjthers - gc«xj gfound-s, this, lor not wnfhng }rt:jnrsfs t»f 
1 hannpl-o|x*nings to such a person in thr Intuf*' Hriiursts icsf 
channel -opr ihngs arc- risky tesf one's sc-jpwtsrth, thrrchsrr. but n^ 
rt iusp such jTcjuc'sts is equally i» pvst al nsk the svcjMlisrirss shat ns bet's 
Will arrord tme. Thus an addressee* is tuidcr soujc cjlshsa'isut to 
respond, hut ast addressor is under an ol.dit^atinn lo hrdur hts addtt ^s 
around with devices iba? couid ajiusv thr othet to t eftstr hu!? si hr must 
With a inininsum o! of’knct'. 

Hence we find that explicit intercTbangrs havr fraHtrett dwf catincu 
simply be t-xpiai«t"d in terms of system requiremems. In sreking to 
open conversations, for instance, people address varunss kitids of 
gestures and utterances to <me another whirh, although serving ts 
channel openings, also serc-e as means wherel>¥ the wcmhinc.ss of the 
participants is given recognition. I’o dose a eonvfvsiUitm, om* partv 
docs not simply turn td'f his retTivers. rather an dalwsratc jmx ess s4 
forewarning oi closure is gtutp through, Prttsr ugrrmiens m t lt«r is 
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sought and entered into, ami the cJowng ceremony itsc.f j.s hedged 
about with exprt^ssions that mutually assure the participants that the 
severing of the communication channels that is aiiout to take place 
does not imply that neither will bt; willing to re-open them in the 
future, should circumstances permit. Hence we find that the 
processes of channel-opening and channel-dosing become 
elaborated ittio rituals of greeting and departure. We can seek to 
account for their organisation in term.s of system requirements, but 
an understanding of their structure also requires an understanding 
ol the ritual requirements of interattion. I’he pre-explieit-grcctmg 
manwuvres that have fseen alluded to earlier, often com{x>sed of 
behaviour in the ‘disattend* track, requit'e the ritual framework of 
mteraction for their understanding. Indeed, the very way in which 
persons chtjostt to diiTercntiate ‘explicit’ from ‘inexplicit* action, is a 
function of the ritual structure of the interaction. To be sure, the 
selectivenes.s of our res|xmses to each other’s behaviour is a 
tonsequence of Unniations in our attentional rapacities. Differential 
res}>t:>nsc. thus, has its origin in a system chansctcristic. But what 
partte.s to sin itneraction sigrcc to attend to and what not to attend to 
i<i part of the general agreement they havr t!> entertain as to each 
other's worthiness a.s fiersfms. 'Ihe agreement that is arrived at ts 
abtJ, therefore, governed Ijy ritual retjuiretiumts. 


Kxpitdl Ads 

A final i.ssue raised in Gofitnan’s analyse,'; of explicit interchanges 
must now- {>e discussed. I'his is the issue of the nature of the explicit 
acts out of which they arc organized, i ha%‘e tried, as far as possible, 
to leave it ojK-n as to what 'explicit acts’ are. Most of the time, 
naturally, it seems, we assume that what counts as an ‘explicit act’ ts 
an act of speech, or at lease a vocalization, and virtually all work that 
lias attempted to undertake a dose analysis of interaction has been 
confmed to tK’casions when exchanges of spoken utterance constitute 
the main jnvolvemetn of the participants. This is true even where 
the main interest of the inve.stigat«m ha.s been on the non-verbal 
as|H'Cis of the communication. The number of investigations of 
interactions where speech is not involved or where it plays only a 
minor role are very few indeed, as far as I know. 

Goffman, however, has always recognized that explicit inter- 
changes need be neither verbal nor gestural to yet have all of the 
organizational feature.^ he has shown such interchanges to have. He 
has been at considerab e pamx to cmphaisize that the expl cit acts out 
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whi h r'<]> « If inirrr Mf irr i n m- rr i tir t n! n ,f 

^pt ri h n t il nc'inrr fni! aiin" »nv } irw Hniirj n ijw it Fii(rrr 

to fnrst i*Kp!h“if. A vf*st.J3S 4t! ?siii r**!! f'*‘ii|Srn'i!F{J iii *} 

physK'til *«1iRn, ;ts whrn I 'Pans «hr n,?!*' mal thr '.ifli !# pasard, a 

physical sctiort prfs|jrrJy W- fFniMiSKlril to with 4 ^rrlial as t. 
wht'St thr wahrt' m»ves thr npHs! <fd hsn rsilkr 0*^1 rr 1 up j 
nav ‘p-tst half ist rtip, awl 4 phvsu’iil piroisj’rK' Ijr 

trspiirifk'd to wsib aritathrr physual >iiff)s:sn •'■ 4* inJirsi A take’s mut im 
figarritrs, olTpifs tanr tis B, who !.iskra onr awl ihrs'i |i pisj-rlt^sr?} Jus 
hghter and htiidsmts its ikme m A mi hr ran yp 

Or con^idrr thr iransw Itur* that liskm plas r wiirn a t ttso^’inrt biivs 
a <,h«'oSaie bar in a cafctrriM. Thr riistornri i.ar, aitfstoa* h dir i-aslot r 
at the rash rr^lstrr ui scty ‘h«w ftiuch is df» t hrac oi^tr Imi ;^‘ ami :hr 
iashkr wav mpiy ‘50 trews' A vrriiaS qur'^?;nn stt prf>\Hir«t wish j 
vrrhal reply, flowrvrr, the rustomrr wav p.i'i.t av wrtl ai’tpts^at li shr 
tashirr linkhn^ (hr th«>f:oj;sfr bar npM.-ai'dn «-'r iorw.sisS'i ifi 4 ion- 
sfisruous lashiwi: 1 his, wsI! isr takrirr as a wstve, .n'lil tsi st >hp 
tashirr way »is^«tn nunph-. '5(( Hrrr h pin^ud! 

ro.iniH’uviT rwnbuird with a tiuukrrl as » t>l tjbjri f >.hoKlmt4 itrSi a 
vtrbal I'twfsnnMr hifusljy, kmiwmsi thr prise oS Hir 1 hinttisim b,u w 
advaiu’c, thr sisstoitirt way npprtjrHh shr s .sshirr bithhny tip fstiih 
thtw'tshite bar »iiul tiirttiry ! o ihm ihr 1 .ttehin swsv rvfrwl hm 

hainl, palm ii}m.'irds, whrtrsipon thr ttisttiwiri nurt ilrjassis hss 
money (hrrriti. awl s^tt t>rt hin wav lis'tr thr rjutir traiiHa*- {intii was 
( orH{w’(i.'tl without a worsi Iwwi’ sjHikru Yrs in all thsrc tasni wt 
hdvs* fin example t:»l a» exphtsi iiurrihaijiic ami t.mr whuir m rails 
(asif. has the same luridammuil sinsuturr, 

For transactions of this start wr may nirntifv an tiprnw^ mi-ivr, lj% 
which the customer csiabiishrs hjs wish ;u fir a jmrtliaffcrr, mt.ivrs bv 
which the needed gwnfs are idrntttkd ami (hr prscr rstiittljshrd. and 
a fma! set of moves by which rminey is prt»Hrrrd and r<s:rii‘r<l 
Whether these moves and resptmsrs arc .stiotophshed Ity spatial 
manoeuvre: and oriematian, bv= factaJ or manual grsptrr, In- (tbjci? 
manipulation and transfer, by talk, or by any tinnhinauon til 
these, the organi^ationai pattern of the tr'aiisaroon rrmam’i the 
same, 

A common structure for such purchayini* framuM: liotH touki thus 
be recognized, b cauid be shown how, in diftVrrnt rircumstjmccs, the 
moves themselves are cx}wundcd in diOrretu wisvs: now a'* spetiud 
manoeuvres and object manipulatitms otsly. at other time*i as acts of 
speech and gestum. Such an analysis would shim- how, as Clofimjin 
has put it, ‘interaction set[uen«s establish iiluis, and slot.s ratt lie 
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clltdivHv fi rd With whatever i'( a\ai{abj? if you haven t got a 
ventente a grunt will vrve niceJy and if you can t grunt a twitch 

wih do.‘ <C»offman 1971: 149, n. 38). 

With cjcarnplrs of this sort, CSoffman is abk to conclude, as he 
does in his paper ‘Replies and rosfjctnses’ (Goffinan 198ib) that talk 
is but an ‘cstanijjit* of that arrangement by which individuals come 
together and sustain matters having a ratifu-d, joint, current and 
running claim u|H5n attention, a daiin which iodge.sthent together in 
some sort td' inici'subjrctive, mental world’ (Goffman I98lb: 70-1} 
He agrees that ‘words are the great device for fetching sj>eaker and 
hearer* into his iritcr.subjcctivt*. mental world, but points out that 
though they may l>c the 9>est means’ for doing this, this does not 
miply that 'they an* the only one or that the resulting social organiz- 
ation is intrinsically verbal in character’. 

I'he resulting social organization is, a.s we have seen, a product of 
Iranse-atiunenient pnresses, system constraints and ritud require- 
ments. 

Franie-attuncment prm'csses allow the panicipants to arrive at, the 
'working consetisus* of the encounter, by which it is agreed as to 
what asjw'its of lx*haviour arc lo count as 'moves’ and what is 
relevisni for ihe content of the encounter, 

System constraints ctintribute to the ecological organization of 
the em tiuriict and they also determine the kind oi' basic organization 
the move Hcquetues will have, dcfiendinR ujHin the nature of the 
Whaviour that is serving as 'explicit action’. For instance, if talk is 
involved we may Ofjwi ! a turn-taking structure; if dance movements 
or caresses sir wre.stling actions are involved, a different sort of 
structure is likely. 

Ritual requirements account for the ways in which the participants 
display thdr willingness to participate in the encounter, how they 
show appropriate levels of attention and response, and how they 
negotiate and arrive at an agreement to bring the enctiunter to a 
close. 

The proi esses of frttme aetunement, the management of system 
{onstraints and the fulfillment of ritual requirements, involve a 
variety of actions which may include talk, but need not always do so 
~ but which always involve mcKles of behaviour other than talk. Talk 
is thus not fundamental to the production of explicit interchanges, it 
may not even he required. Nevertheless, it retains a centrality in our 
exfH-rience which no one would wish to deny. The problem remains 
oi stating what st.s place is within interaction. Goffman’s discussion 
3er\*es to raise this prcbfom Its solutfon Is a matter for future work 
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Him- nuiy OtiOnsiisr's timsnhisfscfn **! th? ^tvjtlv *<* r inirs 

AUsor* Ik* Huswn.jrii'rrl iuid wh^s ?4*ks Hh* hr Is-lt jss Viith frsr She 
Cm turn- 

fir's!, I ihifik, Iff' ptnvissif'fi 4 iwmrrluS airn'sjsn'ifS nf ;|ii* 

Sdlkiity ’st’t'mg fKi ;3»j(5iis intrr.is Unn .i.s “ivsifjjij, shsit firscrs** 
study in fbiur owiU riylu. l-lt’ -^Avp is pile-lHfdijrH. iir;ir rjEinTSfinr* hI 
thi? jKiint this! p^trUf ipiSitts u«v sn .« nau-js srs ii-rtrriss ksr shr 

Mke tjf'lhir systftss tt.j whu h tiir> tjf'mtitr ijssfi tust rsrt « s 

sai jly iwi atis?’ nt thry havr Jo r>iprr^s I hu-- hr sliei'isrd tlir 

!nif)oniim:f oi an appmarh that takrsi as its sjaitmy-S’ss',!*,! Ihj- atsaHsjs 
*i< 5 t itif* individttid , hu* she !ist«*Tplas, sd ,si t*'. I'his iiroi, jiir*!, Ids tn<^fjv 
csi s*s (U ir-ast, ;i f,|y!Jr urw fnstnrwork, in Irrni? id v.his h ihr sssnslS 
dMads ¥sf uitiTfJt tuirj.il Ijrhijsjoui i«uld t«- msrr|-i 5 rtr{| tthuL 
Indu'rto, had aiway's iK'rn rfypsrdfd us purriv pyvfHs’-loj^u al ictsus 

Hc'tiuni, I think hr oj-wsird cHir rvrs ,m4 nujfl*-' srr ilu'ji shr 
sshnir raiipr of things ds,»l pr«»pjr d*? in ras h othri’s ^'srr<K’ii(r o 
ssurJhy *il t hissr ssucly, that (ill of ihr rttalrrUiit-s'i (4 |»r>>.|,i|r.''« inissluu 
W rti'jirrsriit r ilrsrfsr-t iiHrnifsini. n«»! |ij»{ jhosr ry*-i!Ss that wr atr 
Sisirmyliy {•xprrtrd fo rrpoit Mr shtiwrd u» }«»th itsr possiiuhiy fssr 
4mJ ihr imj:K*n4m:r td", .j suinual hj,%?t»!-y of so* ial sntrtas. ?ion ami 
t?nratly hrtsiidrnrti {hr fiosnatn rtf tibsf.-n'aiHsrr 

FissaSly, hr p.tt'»vi<frd us ssath a irtsj)snr>hty»y svitij svhiMs thr nun 
pirscilsrs of iritrntrsjott tnuhl hr talknl .tl^oist In isai-unsiaty hr 
prop-jsrd a tsunifirr of irnns witsch srr\-r to sijttw hms shr various 
rotitmonphux frauirrs of rvrrvtLity sntrraiStofi ari’ rriUTW-titaOvrs o| 
wlioir rla.vses of phrnomrna which, until fhjJTnmn, hiul tirvrt larcn 
treated in this way before. To give just our rxasupir. isy railitit^ a 
t Olive rsatkiti a 'hfcustrd intrractkm” hr thereby frfrnrti a 'ttinvrs 
siutkin' Ui a W'idre sJass of inirreirtional sjcrusiou, tsf whivh a rsjmrt" 
'?atjori is but a species. In ths^ svay hr prcivKlrd iIh' Ijycsui frsr a grnrral 
theory «f facr-to-facr inirractUm, 

For the fiittut.-, there are many issues, fjus here are three tiiat K’rnt 
to rue oi' particutar irufKirtatice. 

First, there is the «|uesiitm of the cuitufa! grneraldy of (oiffmattN 
outline. To what extent is Golbnau's anaiysis of interaciion 
practices appropriate otily for the euiture within whts'h he lived and 
wtotc, or to what extent can it Ire apphrd more liroatllv-^ b is tn> 
view that GofFman’'s analysis «f interartlon may U- seen as ati 
attempt at a formulation that applies (<> human mtefiu'tion m 
general "Tlhe mam c mepts hr drvetiprr in< iit ne ihrrsr if 
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£*drhennm , f..irtu ipatiun vm.i , ihe c,>mr.m between focused and 
’unfocused' interaction, the atudysis of the framing work that intei- 
actants nsusi cio to establish occasions of formsed interaction, the 
titual interchanges he identified, especially the ‘bracketing’ or 
‘access rituais’ ((JofiVnan 1975: 7:b-80) by which inieractional 
frames become cstal;)Hjihed attd altered - these can I'le taken up as 
proposals for features of lace-to-face interaction of an entirely 
general son. However, comparative analy.ses of interaction practices 
s£jH seem to be too far and few' between for this statement to lx much 
elalKjrated . 

Irt ortier that more .sophisticated comparative studies be under- 
taken, I think it would be especially valuable if there were further 
atteitipts at a systematics of stKial interaction. There is a whole 
range of terms that we use in everyday life to refer to different types 
of cK’casictn, dilTerent kinds of encounters; and Goffman 

himself make.s lise c>f many of these terms in a quasi-technical 
hishion. hinting at the possibility of a systemaiics of interactional 
sKcasirjn.s, .shhtnigh lujt really cdTering one himself. Thus he 
distinguishes 'focused' and ‘unfftcused’ interaction, as we have 
seen, but he also jxhfU.s out how tK:casions diifer in tbetr 
participation tnuneworks “ as in the differences betwtxn ‘podium’ 
events, and tn'ca.sions where participation rights are more evenly 
dtstribvited, Gtiffman itrovides a sfaning-point for such a dassifi- 
tisiion of diffrretit kinds of interactional t»ccasion. ft remains for 
other.s to develop this a.speci of hh work further, 

Fitndly, there is the tjuestion of the nature of the units from which 
evpiicit interchanges arc c<>Ki{»sed- I have already alluded to this, 
pointing out how CjofTinan, esjX'cially in * Replies and responses’ 
and 'On fiMiting’, argues at comiderahlc length that, as he puts it 
‘anything can lx burnt in the fire of conversation’. OofTman is 
dearly correct here; yet to lx left with the very general point that 
conversation - by which presumably he means any kind of focused 
interaction - ‘is a sustained strip or tract of reft-rencings, cath 
referencing tending to bear, but often deviously, some retrospectively 
jH-rceivable connection to the immediately prior one’ (Goffman 
1981b; 72), is to he left with a chaUenge, not an answer. The 
thallenge is to work tun the ways in which the dilTerent kinds of 
actions that can !>e used as R-ftTcncingK are articulated. What are the 
(ontexts, what arc the situations, in which people fbiiow the right 
ttmstraints of conversational patterning, and when do they not do 
std Just how are we to formulate the place of talk in human 
nteraction after alH 
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Theoretical Continuities in 
Coffman’s Work 

RANDALI. (::OLIJNS 


Erving Gotlman, in iny opinifin, is the greatest sociologist of the 
latter half of the twetuieth eentuiy. This may seem a bold assertion 
CoHmari r ertainly did not prcs<*nt himself as such. He did not put 
hnnsrli forward as a inajor theorist, not did he ti’iimpet his inten- 
tuais a! all. Hi.s style was nearer the opposite extreme: recurrent 
dis< lainiet s alnnit thi' vahte of what he was doing, assertions thtit he 
w.a.s dutitg !io ttiure than «lelvihg into a minor field tjf small-stale 
etents. Nevertheless, it would b* a ntistalte to take his intelJeetual 
seii'-presetitaiton at la<<‘ value, Motlessy. for Goffmaip wtis d 
woaptJt oi attacks .tml fits overall stance was an aggressive, tnen 
haughty one, 

'i’hc best way to ptn it is that (iotTinan is deep. His writings have 
levels, and the more intelleetua} tarphistication one brings to (hern, 
the m<ire brilliame one fimls there. GofTntan was a very elitist 
writer; if you were not already one of the cognoscenti, he was not 
g<Jing to open (hr {hnir to his inner meanings fur you. In thi.s respect, 
Goffrnan was vet-y different from other prominent sociologists 
Taleott Parsons, for imstanee, is all on the surface. This is not to 
Haim that he was a clear €»r ea.sy writer, but Parsons wa.s always as 
explicit as he t amid be. alxmi what he wished to say, and he not ftniy 
trumpeted his intentions, he Ehuntlere<i an<l echoed them. (Is it 
jKissiblc that Goffinati, writing early in his career against the 
dominance of Parson.s, dfH!>er;4,teiy chose his style as a form of 
genteel one-uptnattship?) Or Harold Garflnkcl, another writer 
whose meanings are f>n the .surface: no one would daim that 
(iarfinkel is easy to read, but he stan,s out from the very fir.st words 
to press on you the |Kiint be is ttwing to make. Crarfinkd may be 
difTicuh, l>ut he has no hidden intentions. 
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if 'I s-v l,is h.m !i(f3ipk' r't tisi *ht<i- m4">^i't =;! 'ii'ihllfSsr’t ‘Ikr 

hyi<k**r ss ss wrll krs<-vt f? j;s| t% 1 ?^'. .«skI ss./hf isfrwf-tU rrsds- y- 
I !v Iwr? k.Heis- i hw <*»!(*' iStjr i 5?3 pkiy »4lj 
•Hh sivic; hi% rj?i1y ptiblsi f^mr, jssiftjJig itiHn /% h^iFZSs^mn vi Stlhr 
/.i/f" .iiisd ?*. j'ijj *l?>5i*bf ‘dw bi» -!(i 'Ijis 

HMs'lr |>tip5di?.r Bu« f. bsfSman as 'Sliss hs;?y rUssiS? •. %i;h js nrsk a 

sus'lkir ' tk'iflssjan knrw hisw. s«v jyr .{jyl tji-stswissi , buf f}t 

syi re this .ss a w.ist%k le.ti- dtxfsrf iJlfrilr* lual insmu-'-niiv Aba b^rlarsgjjj^ 
la !hr s.ijrferr irvi-h is. C.Hifl4J}4ili'a rrj.?ut;^S3aa!i as .u? usHlyr^sHind 
aM . lln" sfsrf laUiii m raairri': Uitfn^ »»} •■l’.‘’i-ni!r’. r , puf%ry'm ^4 

sIh sii''! fpls* <s! mfi iU'H'iSl?'., Jhr vsi'Ui Issrif ssist i iiK^ir ;>? Ir?:?.) thi 

pipulsir ftiHiiisv s‘i bssvuii; am’^icU rtijnnsittn! •'« ■.s fs-smuil hf.«p!jjs' ir' 
osdrr lo find tMis whiJl u »4* likr biirji tUr mr^h" s tlisl sk 

luursi^ uijikr' jiisp'isttsnt » anirilnsStsina ih.** s'^ dr.ss!jfii(r 

•lij'/ifWi ss.ts l-w'tbuiw Sbr nsml %E.;ttir»urr»? fiif Iisi«'l5js»(^ 

ihf arv b** 4? wj's ?-i4k«rr» 4«i suths, »,iHi s? sa sif4*f' irti* 

Hifivinjon ihisl nirnfai UtsUStUlom wr^s- w-lf-iIrffisSint* . 4(4*1 !f> 
ihl' U'^.ulsihii wsvf of '4r« Jin rrisUoi'i Hisl }■^^.^I'.! iinssr IAS'S* 
,!iisi ( okTil loti’s iir^otJirriS* l«cn mil um Sf? Im* H'I llyM w^rl ;s? b<* is 

fH<f ?hr n| rh*" .jmisvsiltw) 4hr nisptnMiSp, bin 

tirmyiissfr.Mus^ a iheoiT dl-wsu} flir inrvjUsL'Ir ot ssssiMl 

ar^acib.iitk'tl isisti thr srll 

b>!ir path }»!»» dw th'prh? ts lt» rrah/r mat tjorb^i^ssi w.ts .slwo^ 
Hjirlit'rmjdly srrsuus !« shr vrrv sfrtup^rs.! Cbsshnars wsshrd 

tu rrvi'al tht* JiafsifT of jssKial tiJV in sfs nanl fsissH' frsnjjs, iS vsas fioi 
part Ilf hs;4 inirntion to shm'k, ?«» riiirrtain, t« rriakf ant! 

prnit'sjs tic offer prmtk'a] ads'itr, Mr so short writtist 
fjerh<ip.!s An t'ShritHfrapht'r i>l‘ uisdm'tivc-frtl irrri^hi’s. aptl v* thrtsn^t 
His intcifertual b usuaHy assisimrsl to hr s%tnl:*olst iast ? 

attioniss. Alter all, he was tiiuimi af thr Ums'evstty of f ‘‘utaip.i tji a 
tttitabk cohort of $hi hr wrofr «iKJMf the nasurr td (hr srI! .trul (hr 
processes of ffK't,"te>-fetr inirrariiou. It was to ;!*4sutnr that 

(iofFinan was merriy continuiiig the thrtnrs of Alracl, lliomas and 
Blujiirr, Yet if onr trxafihnrs Ooffjiutibs w^orkss f!osir!:t , sinf sctw 
starcrly n rrferrtice tc# iheiir figrirrs, ami wfiat b thrrr is slis^htsng os 
lit gativc. GtjJTritiin was in fart an rnriny of anv glift prtH rssnalisrn ot 
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n-T t\ < nstruciir ni»in m r rryds\ lifr Hr alwavb axseaed the 

pnnwtv of sUiHlural « nn^ttfauiu, ^nt. om might say lhat his 
onjiiiiiafity was to push (hia stx-iai tfctt*r»jisjssm down to the micro 
]r\f'l as far as is could fvoti willing to disstiivr fhe self in the face 
of tin* structnrrd shuatiorr Cjoffrnnn of course had to make com- 
pnmiiscs !itii this s bosrn linulrgriniml; hui the multiple realities that 
he charts, as wr shall ;w’r, arr (fu'insplvrs stnuliiix'd in such a way as 
(0 briisg situations! prcicrss asitJ reaUty rrmstmesionism within as 
tnuch constndni as pjssiblr. 

I am asserting that she ficrj.»ts{ layer in GofTman’s; works, his cor?* 
irift'IUH:tuaI vision, is a comisniasion of the Diirkheimian tradition 
1 here is sonie external evidence for this. CoffmaR’s most imjxtrtant 
ttMcher at (ilticago was not one of {he symboiic interactionists, but 
W Lloyd Warner, for 'whom Gnffmiiis was research assiststnt while 
Warner worked nn the ritual aspects of American stjcial classes 
Anoflis’r Durkheiiniiitt sot laS anthropologist, C. W. M, Hart, had 
alteady impressed hint with this inteiiectual tratliftort when GofTntan 
was n .student at the I’liis'prshy of ’roronio (as Goffhian himstdfome 
wsote ns mej. And there mv rnsrial iTferemes u> Dwrkheirn m 
Golfman's early works fr.g. ChtUfman 1939; 09, 1961a; 152). Most 
iinjxjriantly, omr osie has ihw key, one ran trace the esserntal 
thunt'K of GtsflViian’s .irguftietitH throughout hin Hfe’,s work; though 
he ansifssed ne%v ruspu'ital materisik, tm'ik un new topics and eon- 
jionted ttew throretu id » at)j|js. iJolTnum always defended art essen- 
iiaily Htirkhritituin |H?sifion. 1 will try to show, in the argument that 
fallows, tliaf (h'ffitwjtV last major works are more elalxsrated 
versions of his early, rather explictily Durkheimtan stattunents. 

This is not tt> say Goffhian’s only intdlcetual concerns aie 
Ottrkheimian. Hr had a very stnmg 8m*ak of empiricism; he liked to 
sec himself, not without jusiirication, as an anthR.>})ologicai field- 
worker whose bribe* was the unnoticed world of everyday inter- 
action utitirr our own itosies. A piitM deal of Goffman's work was 
taxononiic. the pritnilivr HTtirl to bring his newly discovered species 
into somr kind of artier. Mtcch of Ci«»rfman'‘s work, esjtecially from 
hss mkldlr ftedml onwarsis, hxtfes like a mirm-sociologicai Linneus, 
laying out flassifcations and tWKlestly wuhtitig for some later 
Ihirwirt to bring thesr materials info an explanatory theory. But I 
think this Wits tJtiiy erne side of Gt»fTmaft’‘s intellectuai persona, 
he coaklnb help making theoretical arguments, albeit veiled 
one,s, ami these arguments abvays went back so the Durkheimtan 
tore. 
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( (>l^MA^ S FAKI 'i in HKUMMtAMSM 

\\ht45 ihr IJiifkJ'if ii% K[iscu>|f*^i{ i4 5 ihffjry^ Hrsiyr*^ 
Hi 5!s ?nt!S.5 isni'H^rtiin? ■(’k'rnPW;^. %t lirs-spEWs «s sd is stscojt-* 

mnt-til rr^N'y s<xjr?y n l^ki f«>5|F‘hrt h\ Irrlinsf^ rtf nubl ami 
i<vri?SiK, rirsDhsifval ^^’rslsimrnt^i thist iins|J«*S |>rs»|!i!r ifftt^sri 

sH U0jin, tsfK'i rr'iijh-itifi 3i£,£i(!%i trfi.'isrifsfbrr's lfetkh£-im 

liln't pr<:i|3i»rtl , r §?■; hi^ gtiCft! Isssr w.firfe, 'thf Kl^ifnlan fomjs/ 
lhi> Rtii^it-m ijJfi l‘H I'}, 0 mrs. hamsfif bv w.bi?'h ihritr ijKsrsi siFssium'nss 
tij-r ps'*.stJHif:rU anti snltj S|srt tfit aa-n i^l tufin ^ . "rh.it i Oirrhanism 

fffutii. Ies naiurr is fawrs? stJ nitdfrsiand h\ rxitmjnn?^’ fspllcs? riEtiak 
ysith vt’ry sirong maral st'nHJtjierjfs., hrfKt* DwfkbriJn ftHUMtti m 
!rlt|^ious r?!tjal, fsim'* ieilly as tn isrtlaied ? nhal jmk arises, But 

the mfchrtru-snj ?hert*by trsciilrd »s a v^s'i,' ^rnrritl «n»‘, sn varioyy 
tt ?s. lownd m all s-<wiriiifs, and sis ftnsii^ winrh 
nKirly mr|JliriJ rasbt"! ihan rtspSiru ~ yi-fun? I histr tallrd 'n^fund 
i jruals' «is svHI «« IVarm^it fUtnib }tb4hrjr* 1*^87 1 ( bdhntsn hssnsrlf 
Ui pttn id?” a maptf isti,|w’'ftss f*?f dii» s^rnrn.'iliitat !«?»?. lit ifiss ovrring fbr 
t Kiss «*!' liikris l’«s friiiitrd niual m 35ii»fh’(?? rvrrydav lifr whsrh he 
taslrd ’ifs!crisrJif,»fi riuiiab' 

rhs' is'siprdit'riJs «4 i tliii*! ,jrr a* hiihsws 

1 The gfaHsp ivthii'h may !««' m ftrnaiJ as itves im-i ^ ssw) ss itssyinhW 
i.it r sa facr , iRiusai js yhiis *» m« rv»-siS»ijfifujai fshrsniinirnin!, sbritiji^h si 
has matni, irafts^^iftiiiunnal ttmmjurw r-s 

2 Thr parncipaing drvrlnp a mtslUisll'v iivs.tiTr h^ m uS' atsrnbun 

Iht'y (r>t;y» on shf sansr thing. at:tiot5, or sficJMgbt, »t'Hi thrv Iwt.unJi’ 
atsare that each tuhrr is feysitig ujwn y, aiiti (H4t r*st I; is awarr tsf iftss 
awarciic.ss, 'rhi’ fonteiit! ui a ritual b arlnirary, Ui thr wnsr that 
whatever aefiun, objeri or thtiught can this juuiu.tl Imass. is 

suffirieut grbt for (he mill. The sitrrroiyi^irt'l firnmi frsytsti m formal 
rnuais i,s impt.jr!aR! only I'm'auae if pr«v!«Sr« »iis easy ant! hahtHi^l 
common fen- us, 

i I'he panictpasiis share a rummpn rmuuunal mfjisrl . Again, the 
particular ejiKiiioriid fontesit b arbitrary, smrt' any held m 

common «n sustain a rhuiil; revetrmp, fear, fhankfulur&s, angm at 
one's enemies, love, and m forth. 

4 If these ingredkmts are presefti, an insenstfn atitni takes pbtr 
The incHKi becomes heightesitd. Bystanders at si hmeral, rnfering into 
iht spirit of the (>t:casion^ find iheinsetsfes gneviJig intensciv li 
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tcmpt>ranly, just as the mood of rrvcrencc mtcnsifles in a religious 
ceremony, or of righteous anger in a punishment ceremony, or (as 
Goffman pointed out) of shared humour or dramatic involvement in a 
conversational ritual. I would suggest that both (2), the mutual focus 
of ctmsciousness and (3), the ctmimon emotion, feed back upon them- 
selves anti upon each other, so that a successful ritual progresses over 
time to l>et:ome a kind of soeially induced trance as vvell as an 
encompassi ng e mot ion . 

5 The consequences of such ritual interactions are to shape the 
subsequent behaviour, thought and feelings of those who took part m 
them. I'he social pressure wlskh exists in its most intense form during 
a ritual is impressed upon the consciousness and the emotions of the 
individual. Rituals thus produce (and reproduce) moral sentiments m 
individuals. Whatever the content of the ritual, arbitrary though it 
may have been initially, it becomes a symbol of the experience m 
which it originated. It carries a charge of emotional energy and asense 
oi the interfX'netrating consciousness that was manifested in the 
tnutually aware focus of attention during the ritual. The physical and 
mental world, in short, iKcornes populated with object, s that 
symbolize society. Internalized and carried around in the minds of 
individuals, these symbols become the steering mechanisms by whi< h 
j>eopic rectignize t o-memfarrs. By means of these symlKiis people leel 
where to gravitate for support, where are the centres of power they 
mu.st rc.s})etu. On the negative side, they recognize the boundaries ol 
(heir groups by the lack of rcsjsect for their own sacred symbols; and 
they feel the impulse to punish deviants within their groups w'ho 
demean them symbolically. 

h is important to recognize that the Durkheiraian model is a 
mechanism which produces variations. It is not a social absolute, a 
kmd of functional necessity which is automatically provided in every 
and all sfK’ietics and which results in an inevitable state of scxial 
mtegration. It is, rather, a set of causes; where they are present in a 
given configuration, they work upon those present to generate 
certain re-suhs. If the conditions are absent or weak, the results will 
be absent or weak. Further, the mcHicl is micro-cmpirically 
grounded. There is not (usually) some grand ritual in which every 
memlicr of society participates, and thereby becomes constrained 
alike into a grand society-wide consensus. Most rituals take place 
within fairly small groups; it is quite possible, in a large and complex 
society for ritual interaction's to divide people into morally exclusive 
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i HonMii ilin a rtK iiir i I^*' i< M fi fitu t ( i t r nn rrtai, 
r%rnt( rr [ji'iim n^li/rd v (h^t ta h n(< In* w T-i tjj u^h h(it,'h»T 

Tw ft ’tnifjssr tfiSctiff f i«?is 5 r 4 |!t 

.'hS^iJral rs?tytls' nf rvf’nfiiiiv Isfr’l, .imi ^hrfri^v ..fts|tjurs hsr»/hri cs^fj 
^vflftMfhr !T*is»?¥ fslr jal* ssfl.tljtwiSs nl rn'Kirtv.. bul i| u 
|>,}-»ssbk', f^i-K'-t 3 fsyy in .1 (SimpSrs }nis*fras *«^ri:s! wtiTld Itkr snsr ftHKlriTi 
kir «R Sf* tn‘ smkvHimsIs^rd iftisi «kmvi>« rafn- rsff^iy'wijs 
Sm'vIs arr shr rjy^fn |.w.isn?'s -.*1 l>.srkh«-ffj^s.sri I tj-snicf^p 

I liatr Sihafyff'ns-tl ap ? ■irtissu aslw'*" H . 4fH;* ’i?~5fr-c| (hrrs'; swtn 
fosm^liv fhsn did Ofjrkhrtm hsn'iM-lM-«r liis smtnrdii*ir Irtllimrrs., 

1 hav«* dtidffraSirly inrtl J'n! sir?ist h shs» jj^rf nl ?hr Ihrorv ifsfni fisr 
funrtstjnalbsii sfid ¥,hKh tlnf. ?f.-iflinrtn 

U'iually Swell rosjsseeird imr Cisllins l-'JS?;;} I ftrkrve mi% 

prdvstiri? <ss with «r. analytu al krv ?rf*esnt| wh.ti C kdkriArs did m bin 
t'^rly work. EvrrydsSy kfr ?,« nluiil- thes is s flsfrrt rtEims’nn nf tht 
DiirfeheimiaSii iir^ymrnt. .And ‘.hr pfimisn' -*.44 ret;! ninn 1 , rkVkJstrd ?q 
i.%m!,iti|is' -sS.'iius by rhe w jjy nb.?*!!*! »ifT^ sinn susTd m rvrrvil.-jy Istr n* 
fill' fielf 


HtSmii L'tf 

(ktOman's vvisrk ifidi* aff:^ tlj«? «hr rnissr siniifurr ??!' i^sa seiv. J.HsSh 
work iwd priv'iise stH-siiinhfy, %% MplirUi bv fiiuab l‘‘ur>hrrfimjrs' s’ 
■shows ?hii! (bi« «.m,uit,U'e ir nsw^lly ■f.iraid'inj I'hr^r isnislif jHic^ns 
usually missed ^jeraiise Chd'fmao semis «o duri? uur assrunon m dr 
mdividual self *'s*i one parses sl'mHiyh shew ntwids 'Vim sh whai hai^ 
Risers the impressu.m !ha{ Cdoffmau m a symholif siisrraffioriiss. 'I'he 
bask mtdri, though, i* that the irll' k «,isllv enaiied thnmgh 
ntuak on I'mjiE stages, sup|:Kirted by twkssagrs t}m'‘% homes, and 
e^sfrrially fjedrcsom and baihr’mHu, strive as baskstagr isrras f»is 
hiding fhe less impi-essive aspri"is of self - f«r tnhng rsri uf dsri and 
garbage (Hierally), for putsjrig «:m g frosHsitagr wli in ihe form of 
rluthes, makeup, and hair suyJing. Thr^ Kamr pla*,Ts ; 4 so are 
p^yehologiral Irarkstages, where one ran plan, hrr;* 54 :i ,hk! romiihim 
al»ut frontstage serial rekitkmisbjps of pa-ss and preiMr'ns, as wrh m 
ait spnntaneoiiiily without conerm for the pmfrr irnprrttsstjri one is 
making, Conversely, fum tif the iVrtntstage s,rlf is die rntww! tmr tnrs 
10 get into, she faeiaj cxptfmom that one wear*, the niyk of one's 
talk. 

I his regionaliaiation of the self has implkatnmt for siK-ial fdasion 
ships. Inter|rersonal ties are mote intimate to the extent that they 
take place on baekstages rather than fnintstages. Moreover 
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(although Goffman does not go into this) one can readily sec that 
there IS a hierarchy of fronti>tagcs ami backstagea. workers out of 
sight of their bass are on one kind of backstage, while the same 
individual at home with family is on a more intimate backstage, and 
what transpires Ixjtxveen husband and wife in btid is still more 
intimate. Nevertheless, the most intimate of situations still has a 
ritual structure to it, and Goffman comments (1959: 193-4) that 
even sexual intercourse is in some sense a staged performance. 

Ooflntan analyses situations as rituals centred on the self. Conver- 
sation is itself a ritual. ’Natural rituals' (my term rather than 
GotTman's) are found even in the most casual and ordinary inter- 
actions of cverytlay life. 'Fhefc is the a.ssembly of the group (most 
commonly, two |>eopk); the shared focus of attention (the intention 
of doing the talking itself); and a shared mcwKl, which builds up as 
the participants Ixjcome drawn into the topic. Initially, the mood 
may be only a shared desire to be sociable; subsequently, if the con- 
versation h successful and a.s pcoph* become engrossed in it, it is 
enhanced into whatever tone of humour, anger, interest or anything 
else whicii might emerge with the flow of talk. 

'fhe result this conversational ritual is to create a little 
ternfxjniry rull, a shared reality consisting of whatever is being 
talked alxnji, This is a major resjrect in which humans differ from 
other animafs: we can take leave of our immediate physical sur- 
roundings and invoke a symbolic world of ideas referring to else- 
where, or to abstrattiorts or fantasies which have no real physical 
kxus. Goffman jx»inis out that once the conversational ritual is m 
full swing, it buikb up its own pressures which control its par- 
tictpanis. The topic has to be respected, at least temporarily believed 
m, it has become, for ever so short a time, a sacred object to be 
worshipped. Goffman describes this by .saying that the conversation 
IS a little stK'ial .system with its own rules, which acts to protect its 
own boundaries, keeping the mundane .surrounding world outside 
Another way to put it would fx* to say that the circular reaction 
among attention and common mood builds up, so that the topic 
beconie.s mtirc imfxlling as a focus, and the mood become.^ 
successively strtmger. A humorous conversation becomes funnier 
along the way, so that almost any remark, introduced with the right 
timing, becomes an txcasion for laughter. Complaining about one’s 
Ik)ss, one's job, political enemies, or the like becomes a ritual 
affirmation of the point of view shared by the talkers, so that sins are 
magnified and every detail becomes viewed tn darkest perspective 
The conversation as a ritual reality now demaods that the 
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T^T’^l’Jrr 5 fh?" ihiSi h>3‘* I-* ,,Hrn.4. if jv^ 

whai nnr haS' 5= o-.rrrf f . m Is* f. vj«|aisr^ ?hr rslual if 
,5}J# UMihkmth quri,nrym S ?3W% » >i4r 

dk^nil wsJh thr mmx! t>l m hritnmg fn sawow’i 

tif rt:'>iTspl45r*5s i S5>rtm4n s***"’’ **'■' ^ ; fjfivsr* 

v'«t>s^ a* ® MAtr, irmin:t,inh: rnu-mi mH>, m 

fhe rs-ish^v th^s^ amsS’sH s» v^hsth w!Sl "h-r rr|;i!?s's 

anwm. sm- ' ’*'«‘^*' a wf^fM 

iind a s^^siirv th&i n?hr? p,»¥is? n^=snfi! tn j»?n^ s|jf*nSiinm^s 
«^«.fl|veTI»rnS i« a »-■?*«'' »* ss.* si>j?ii.<' **Vr ftjys! a]ss> s«t 

thrfl u cE>rjV*?f:Mt«sf> bfl-s. i^i I4 t ?'»I vi4 ‘»nd ^^•Akr> tksnar^k s^r. its 
OteH ^?rhi9(f. U sfi ^ btH?' >4) av^«r«-* w-sch sSs ri-^.i-i IsissjfftkJT' 
U5SinS3!f';50i? if s iCs-plljji.'^itt I'M:?; >i4s 


for CJoffmaJt. ihf •4« s«u»h .» |»TH ,ii!r. sr.iirv!du,9’s sUf5l,Hit?, 

4 « a psj'blK m:sl 5 !v. s rr.rtJr;l lii 4ml lf-av?sn.’ iHe iHUiu^n irs 

pwbbl III?. I'tr^s 5?4 |k'' 5 |>^i‘i!rr} i'jl 3’:»;i.'s fltt4 

!fT|sn!’i?.f ti fft isiiiltliiMS J'9 (Hs k»S r ■ i.V«sf k ..rSS isji fitUiij 

eb'riH’nJs ?*? #i'!f"!.il ittlrra^ !?!>!!' I h»“ jnsi^n ?ii ?ttr *^»|p5fnfnl 

soim* iHs^ Vifhrn tliis fsiiw't %^ m'i'K !U i miy-Mn I?!'* striii! itrisrk, 

I'hf' iiaiisff »icjVrri'H;c AHsI i?r?f>-r4i>'!’'U? s't-kfiHirJ'i >fj Sfld 

If Sis |Vts?S-, vvh|i"l? Iir4«k i?Jii h'y trlt-f s 3<? I .hiSkHfSfri S 
thfiwy I'li'shr ?«ul kkif*! h»vr a iiMurjajun -4 shr wHii. a 

sjlfffd p^Ti <J| shr I hf !m»Sv5i:|i|4! 'ii'U* JiS ssisiji 

Sii ihf gticis i'tt tistrij’!’?. Of H'E. t:Tr»4trtl Uy thft'o, attil ‘^|>ifSiUsal Of 
imniorlal «Jsd to josr. thf ni afsrr *!«• usH At rsorsSFi^* os 1 karK^rim, 

this lTprfSfi»tS tbf far* tlw! shr tlKltv3riy4i’»; r«wr.ufMt’!Sir»^ (artd 
fypeciaUy hia;'hff ?t!.<if'al t;tr-3?rd hs sotl fhat 

gwifty is rostt^tiirttly wiihsrs hmwhrT !l%?: 4«) 

mtnmMitm-, ‘thf jnrftvidtjarss Ejr-f%-»ni'»i'(Sv » on Iss' iw 

app-ortionnif fi! of thf risllfrfivf . thr rtsf ^ larrlurisifd to 

repfipsf’noitjt^n.# of thf ss'Si'i^l rttllffsiviiv will ssisoiffoJir?* hf 

to the indi'wkituil htmsfif.' In inmlrm thrsf niosk ifnUT 

afitund thr "worshii?’ ol the* isrif 'I Itr itnr Entr lakfs, the 
iacf* t»nt present?!, dttfs not havr ti* Iw rrahftOt, ttos se {o te 
conaiatt-ntiy maintaim-ci ii.* ihm otHr? |ir45i|»lf %vtH !.»' .shir ut know 
what to CJSfiftit ami how isj rran Je* U l-imfr nfinti rtsist, 

requiring individual m maintain a <Hmts«rni lai r mti aUu u* hdp 
others in maiiuaining their own I'acrs- Aiihtmgh the r?' ? an fw" * ow^wti- 
tive and deceptive ek'ments in imri'aciiun . ihrsr tlrfs^'jtd rm a rnnre 
baste ntuoi to opnaiton tn upi« ding the mat itnrni **1 » '■ i nrii rrdUt> 
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In otht r v\f>rd^ pf t pic dccummodatc lo cdch other s constructions 

of their .stjria! selves. They lend so accept the way they define what 
they are- The politeness of everyday interaction is largely oriented 
towards protecting these selfidefinitbns. The ritual code calls for 
people ti'J avoid threatetting topics in conversation, and to avoid 
qufstimnng claims that people have made about themselves; to show 
tact in overltwking errors in what one's conversational partner has 
said. What (joffman ciills ‘face work' in conversation includes not 
insulting others, not getting into disagreements but rather covering 
up dilTerent cs of fipinion by |K>ltfe assent or ambiguous expressions, 
and avoiding lulls or ‘emliarrassing pauses* which would reveal a 
lack of ititcress in the other jvenmn's line, 

In ‘The nature of dcferencT and demeanor’, Goffman uses 
evidence from a tn.entaJ hospital to pmve his fxiint by comparison 
W'hat we consider to be mental illness, GoB'man argues, is the 
violation of the rercnionial rules of everyday life. Extreme and 
<<msi.sseni violatson of these rules is what gets one committed to a 
mentid hospital in tlie first pkice, ‘I'he worst violators are put in the 
‘bark ward.s' , while those who art* < nnsklercd less ‘ilh, or on the road 
to recovrty , are jdatrd iti .s ‘gsKxi ward*, where the ceremonial rules 
of ordinary itnetai lion are iM-tter observed. Moreover, the staff of 
the ttietital hospital deri.ne.s the mental health or illness of its inmates 
jKcordittg fo what kind of ieif they have, although the actual 
iMhaviour they mr to rate mental healtft is patients' adherence to 
<cietn«tiial rules, 't’his indii'afes that interaction is seen as an expres* 
Sion of one's self, Persons on the back ward.^, who tear off their 
clothes, defecate cut the floor, drc«.»l. grciwi, curse or otherwise 
violate the lereinoniai standards of polite scxdety, arc also showing 
no rt’gard for the selbiruage they are expected lo display. By this 
coinparison, GotTman show.s that the self depends on - one might 
also say. is c reated by - the acceptable use of the ritual of ordinary 
S(xhil etiquette, 

Interaeiton is a proeess of exchange fx-tween ritually enacted 
selves. Each prrsun i.h’frrs to the other's demeanour seif, and m 
return receives drferem-e wldch helps them to uphold their own 
demeanour. One's jicrsofial .self is ptirdy based on other’s reactian.s 
via deference to one’s deineanE.msr. Each incitviduai relies an others 
to complete one's picture of unr's self. 

Ail this con.stitutcs a ritual, non-utilitarian dimension of social 
behaviour. (.loffman {1967: 73) quotes Durkheim: ‘The human 
fx rsonahty is a sac-red thing; one dare siot violate it nor infringe its 
bf unds w u r at the s anc t me the greatest go<xJ s in communion 
wihixhrrs lEi pt il< tspe ts c crvi iv inCrraiiion are ntua s in 
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ihr »«nM- *rnvr a-v r p- i,i nt* rtrtn rw Mtr < ftimnniiv ot^ 
tp ft »Mi,*ikr *<4 1 - ln*tr«(} I v. r^h nx fh*- ** nt 

^nmiK as symm4sfni h'» f^.hfs i^uhls* "S'! 

IjimrsTf: {hr»r rs/rrvsb’»’ rr*^,siit hn |w,'r^iifn's mf 

m si4crrt:.i * liijfftsss.n 

shsr, nlm sd -w »» i*«* snii?}": Mmvf 

havr Isirrn ife^nr M5Sh, hn^ tbr i!ra«ljvidw.5>) l5:is.s^a.r|| 

SfJSSi!»*'5S A!. 4 I ?!1sfw^<»i»!t-»- 1' i^sISiS «i«h teiiEM* 

ditnisv md t« s«s^Mrl>5 !?( ;iJ-«s»n :d^r!5n«« Hi- ^r^skws 

;ht* 4^sw-shiw 4ue iiim-. ¥¥■« thr- 5-f:h< hr ss n"a<{v to 

for^svr wbs^ ntsv h^vf sillriisTkiJ h'-tr, Hrf4’S5>!- stalM* 

f?bsivr if'j h3s. ?«?5sw |s»rTi3»n5k ^s.t|3 ^h%\r »*?5iifrs 

wsll flrsd h5«K m rafjrf hud?ng *h,i!s tbcv msisi 

frriSsE hsfJi «3!h ntisisi 

VVr miSV I»!sh ^hr unph* jst»on »>5vr fnsy^nrr l>^Kkhfsrri’-i' i;*,? r»nl 
f>h|r»Ss. fhr «t' » jJo m»! rrnlSv r\nJ m «hr{sr^rhTt, sIkv 

4 tf snf'rrlv svniJw^N rr|1r<?W|? ftir ?nrt- I* s.*tr trSi' is* flir crsuni 

•tiU'ITsi ti >«<.#:. tt'<v , 5«i » >5f istiiTsI , llif 

*irit‘ in t*r»fS'm.'Ot U E'Kd WJffsrihsfiji '•.hnf !fsd»vij|i!ish iSrdtsSji'ii*)- i'n.t! of 
vria 4 intri'wiwm d s*. f^ihrr, ihr im tn'Mirrn nivib «rr 

!<» h«vr ,10 MHi<VHiU4i Jrtrtf. f5»*l tsrs aow ‘i’'*' -H'UwiUv hiivi* 
bi)5 iictiOiM: SKH'iitI mfrrotnor. m|e5>fr» uj. fa .ut 4". if '^f' il<!. Is i’> 
wieiy ?h*st i’orcf-s |:e<M*|s1r I'U prfitrro « rrytton utwjjr s’f thi'OiiMrlvrs, in 
rtfjf'H'or 5(i iw inolilVfl, s^Mniiniisfrsa, M¥i bnosnEf^bfr B^s? iht mtm 
*4K tjtl !^ysl^’^0. !>??■ {SOM* O fr*S'ir* Ofl !<» ?.' 1 ivatj h losi. k 4?1if tiaftli s!4'’EWrpn 

inanv H alwt nuikiSrii i!**- 4lw4As 

untnohi'al, in<.4*ns»,sifni, {Mui cljsboftsnsrstor Tb*- rin'psoTrt.j^'ois a! 

rob'is miikfs us astit’-s’!* rtiao ?.hj* roS^fs 

shat wp iifjjwsr to l*r so any i.!fiislr !v-i?mrfiS Thr »«'lf ss tral only is’^ 
^VwIkjI, .‘s loigtsjssif' rqoipfit ih.tt wr >}«r ?« fof wniii wp iittii 

othrr |«‘nplp do, n »v» ifk^iksH'r rvpiyd'^v Uk* , tjmf s« sltnlswt*' 
causality ami mtaral rrsiMmsthiltsy i» oisr arts iriv. psrd 4* so 
with a derisrr (r.g. tribal) stmitfurr, inoral sr^pnE's.jlobf'v k stni 
pbc«f within tlw imUvkiual but t« sutnt*- os 

COFFMAN'S LATER SlMttOliXiV THE HITl/Al. 
GROUNDS OF t^ANGUAGE AND KXLKRIFNGK 


1 am suggyntirtg that CJofFman iTia»nt»mml thi?* I'htrkhrstmiio vjrw 
point femi hisnarly ir» his latrst works, In whai loiiewfi, } will dist 
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forms s/ Talk (l9Hlb) first and fonchide with frame Amfysis 
which is ihe most gfneraii?.ed statement of Coffman's mature 
period. Coffman's vision is that conversation is always part of a 
larger frame of interaction. Only if the larger frame is properly 
handled can the conversation take place; and just how that larger 
frame is set will tknernhne what kind of conversation can proceed 
within it. Most of the lime we don't notice this larger frame, fwcause 
It IS routine anti can be taken for granted; that sa why Ooffman is at 
pains to pick out instance.*! when it is not quite rontiiw, and hence 
intrudes in the form of ‘byplay’ and the like. But even when there is 
nothing disruptive about the larger frame, it has to be there to make 
the conversation I'xissible. fAn exampie would be the privacy and 
other situational appropriateness necessaiy for a casual chat) 
GofTman is saying that talk needs to be analysed 'from the outside 
m , with the larger frame setting the conditions for what can emerge 
within it, 

Now what deiennim's the larger frame, with which the analysis 
shtnild begin? 'rhere are several layers here, which {making more 
explicit what t**:*ffina!i refer# to only in passing) we can cal! (1) the 
physical world. (2) the social etofogy, and (.T) the instituiioridl 
setting, 

1 Often talk asises or takes on meaning I'mm the relationship o( 
participants to some event or task in the physical wt^rld around 
them, 'Fhe ttdk which ticctirs when individuals are repairing a cat 
(‘I'hrre’ " {Hunting to the problem; 'Hand me that’), or playing 
< ards (’Three spades' ) is not understandable at all unless one knows 
what i,s iK-ing done physically, and often this irequires lacing right 
there on the spot, d’his endoedding in .i parikuhrii-eil physical world is 
an instance of what the ethnorncthcKfologists etdied ‘indcxicality’ 
these statements have a meaning only in that context, which is not 
transferraljle or generalisable. Gofftnan condudes that the basis of 
language k not a primal iniersubjertivity, a meeting of minds, but 
rather a common fiicu.s on a physical scene of action. The anchoring 
ot the mind is tnitside omselves, and communication at its most 
primitive derive# from the way several people anchor thertiselves to 
thf cHitmiion physira! world in whids they are aetitig. 

1‘his doc-s not mean that Goffrnari is a ‘physieal reductionist', with 
a purely extenud. Irehaviourisl view of talk. Rather, he is saying that 
mental Irvds an* etiiergent from this rno.st fundamemai, physical 
imme, and are always anchored to it through one or more trans- 
forniatic ns i here is a lUenta eve but it is n« a free floating 
rea m iiH n is not the )r m irv rca (\ but a denved one 
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^ ’ 

I hr >4i r< J itwi f * •^U5 ^t •♦tn ^ * tr vif u n»^n qf 

^ T" jaI -. - skt % ihr |rh%v(, aI 

|jrfit^k- wms b^piwn Ui 5^ |i;r'^Sir wbr?bf:S tl^r-i- ,*rr sr5?ja|ly *||. 

f-'rrif sfwji^wr t'*? ts^ti a r irsA^-irs'Jsrr*? firn»s Im- snilailr^l 

1 llis nn^li-! Iw t»lk'<l pw-s-^.prf ?»%ir, f G-rsfhTkia 

Irftj^sng hiis^iari tbr vk^s^ h?!-*|;s^jsS %%iei,sl5l as fHfdse? 

ft'ssws?rs«h» wisrs ,*rr sn rang’r s*S r^rh ^^dirr t awseftsi ila; 

l>f-ii|?lr nn-is: p#v .misp-jslssiti ??■• s'Sh'ff bssissAJi' l.fff'ssag^i isi jhftr 

prrsrni'r; rm h *«?»r nrrd* <^5 i tirr'k msi sli}«' u?br?'3. s| ^,‘fl^4' ??» m-r sf ^ 
stsfc ?« igrrfsfr ihrm 

C)?sr iff -rvwfrttrr ikiflfT5«(« tjir?ng*j fn ?ij«kr iln? jg {|^ 

km4 ssl tsSicranr*' ?hat Iw* 5*tlh Ths-^ sirr she 

myllrrsrt^s. jttKi “s** f^tsb dwt prs^plr vi^rr m dtr |?rrM''mfr *.4 rsihers 
huJ fi^sshrsuf br»M in vossvrrTi^-ifiJtir? w<sih bnif ffH rHA*'n|ik, ji j* 
rT«ljarrii*«ing 3*i 1'irbjii.r 5nrmsi|s<rirritlv wirr; thrrf' *?• e|#s? 

,jroust*i llrrH'*" ssnr Jifakrsi « ''wytiil rrpisis’. nisp-hiOJlv ilsmisR^s? 
‘fiwsinis tlir s.vlhf*' I'iiriffpfr 1 ssikiisR in smr«''l! rshi,nk5i?.5,“ iiijs Uiysli and 
jht'Sl fiyilsScrjIv rh'*ft*jf''<*fiti5| shrrf fitr ’ti'hrt . fKlb fo?- 

tUSJ If A I'lUJi'll rr|lflSf I? \ std^Sri. fh*-' -sjss (.’sI 'il!r!!>«!?'js! ih.T? frtr ^hsUtld 
sbi’Vi- mjrsrivrs, (tn afvl M'lbf «sni!?-f»l|r!t |*r??wisi», hrmt" wif! 

Jirrds Si* ?.|u Is' rr ‘r%iiihh-!i|s , h\ t « fif 

Uir bVfiSiUHlrr'*,, 

Tiissif Mis.^Ji“ l*r frlrfrrd *«>■ ?«» 4 Kjnu nb 't'* sfhf^ss imirf’ As 
tjoifri1i.iy |n!i!!i (1, rvrn 'Vk-jirn sjssihsnj? i fjf f fSis?, 

jn t»ur pirrsi’m'r atr assjs Juts king ■nnf- ,*}'i«.»d5S‘j' 

4m! iavtsnf^ m> ,is s<i srmkr ihrmsrJ'-.T» ?j')»lfi4hk'’ i li«4irjafi 

-if. shrrr jshvsstal I'KJsIsrs. !ih4iT .*?■> 4!UJt'S4| h~%ri of jmet' 
iiWtjrrsirss: r^tih ss |ifiSrns54lH 44J>?i|r?oii» n? AJioJhrt, ^r* wr^ m 
puis'rinaHy s-fifnrfiur i*h<'!i nssgh? ijr fil isnl t.iillirt?; o>,ij m nffsimifB 
danffrr, j(*r ssisHPirnrh we .sre iJ-rfhaps evpsi 

logically, So |My Uj turn r-s< h fjfhes' stir tK'h4C'!!ig. 

Vy'henevc'S' mmnmf tk»rs wmesSsmy' tha? h ^kfsionifid, hkv *wt i!|its 
flicker of stirtHis-iji ijinong *iir |'»ris|ilr smund ihrri;. shry are 

givksg olT a ssKii shii* shry 4srr m>5 conn-* 4, ssssd isiitv 

imi d8sngrrf.H!s, lirmr, io jv^st^iiss-r mhm off {bi?tf 

ptiassblc frai Iff our 'rrsi^iiirs'i', wr ccimjnynsf ;sse IseUr rsnu?! re|^jis 
dlsAvifwing our nnssakrs, shrrr'by srndrrtrisc otsrwivrs m>rma) 
btwiirs walking <k»wri she ysm-i, w|-|o»r h-rluif- nrac !«• ? 4 krn fer 
granted. 

ColTmart. like WiSfgrnslrin fryer !lka*t Ibd'fK drsnes !{i.i}f pnvasr 
rxperirncr is jfjririMiy; fhr sjcral js alw^v?, shr (rnnr of sIk* 4<n«s! 
iitsti ol aS ten t ion . 'Whrueve'i' sotneflit^^g Jj-atpjiir'O'i wic-ih fiikr'fi as 
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ttmpvJrdnly out of ihr sona. rcalTn (c.g. when we arc turned on 
sexuaUy so that we pay no attention to anyone else) or when we fall 
short fit" ettpected oftmiietrncc {by frelisig pain or muscular strain), 
the return to stnual aw’jtrcness always triggers a need to re-esiabhsh 
tmitact, and ttf trsphsin to other jtropic why we have taken leave of 
them (if only for an instant), Hcncr these expressive erics, ^unts, 
and grfiarss, (jofftnarris theory dejKTsdssm the empirical pattern that 
wt* make such noises mainly in the preserjre of other people, not 
when we are alone. But it seem to he true that we also can make 
these noisrs in solitude. Odlfman’s argument implies that these 
strljtary instances arr derivatives of the sexual ones, that we can cry 
by ourselves, nr gnmi in muscular effort, bct:au.^e we are performing 
before an imaginary' scwial atidience. Fresutnably, if a person had 
never been sfanaii^Kcd. they would not only l>e unable to talk; they 
would also he unalslr to make these ksmis of ‘non-linphstic’ 
f xpressions. 

1 The irisi5tu?i<m.i! setting ss a franie which arises Inside these 
(WO oufertuost frames: the physical world and the etnlogicaJ co- 
presence of physical human IwKlirs. VVr rati see the significam'c of 
(he insiitutional selling by looking ai ihr variations in the kinds of 
micro ■rmiveniaiHjnai events whn h can take plate, In informal talk, 
the par!!4i|nmts tfiemselves must artiutgr. or negotiate, who takes 
which turn in a srtjuence of tuitis But there are other kitids of intei- 
attiotss, organiaed by diflermt turn-taking rules, There is the 
le< ture, which not only gives one sjieaker a certain amount of (iisk to 
talk, but also may have :i chairiJerxon who calls uj»n the persons 
who are allowed to ask ciursiicms. There is the theatre or the musical 
recital, which fsave their own ways tif altos ing turns. There are 
formal rittiab. such as a churrft service or wedding, in which the 
turns (and fot thus maltrr what is said in them) are rigidly 
piogramrned in advance, 1‘hrre are also situations of hierarchical 
authority (an tirmy ilrtll, =t torpiirate Isoard meeting, and so forth), 
in which them is a ranking according t« who is allowed to initiate 
i,t>nvcrsat!(?n. by giving orders, asking for reports, and soon. These 
inttttutiiuial frames deterrnme the kind of talk that can take place 
wtlhin them, Mcnice (has a free, catstml conversatfon does not escape 
the instimtiortal twKlel, bin is ifseli' constituted by certain institu- 
tional conditions: nansriy dtere must Ire a situation which is m’&y 
from the more formal types; there arc eenam arrangements that call 
ffir infoniial talk - sut'h as t^*ing irsvired to a party; there tnay also be 
puor scK-fobfo relrtthmships among the persim'^ inv'>]ved as when 





% liin t r whrn /») Mill K J •*' T^mr n (hr Hrm 

I’hTTf nm iftmiil iramn. f« thrr IrNrlt t 4i wMhio 

ihrs?*, whidi rs.|4w -»<#'^ '-''js h(4 ^4' ^pet' 

t f ilC^fS'SfSfsK* 

^ ’fts?' 4*n Hvm tmr sisrsk** rs-pisn 

iwr m%i m shr '^i I♦4lf5|guissc" . t*»- *4 

JT ia'SOJtsh^pSf. iS^ hciW dS-SpStiV iitw ® 4r|f tf^|,?!S'f4 E(? 

«tlwri. IriS^eM «i 'rsiwvrs*, e#s.'fe «" 

'^lisi'H 5!«y *** tk-al i>i lrt/s„ sis^n s f$.sl; luf’n 

s|iriikcr ami thot»r»ra t 4 si^frt^s'ts jitu Mt |M»sf 3 !r«l sfi 

ihr n|iil risrn'lts?n, bm C»(4rm4n ^rfu**^ f'n^rtHr i4 t^yimh 

4i!^ 5s JH>f rap'iifrd by t?*4iaiy*>Jrjg <’* hif Efiftr 

’lls'H' y^sonsos' ffers't* »=r5iv viif irs 4 

g*i(i,ul sPwaS^JSfi. :?\ p'rlViniSKSSs-'r (lilir- i hTssSriiJSsy: fi Ifesbvi S^rSEV lakf 
}*!Ufh luofr tisjsf? latufm'nf' s?!' ?u?n »{ i5|»jak!itK, atHl ih?' «i|sfnh 
4(1 nal rr^lk ftr.i«hr4 tiWsI fh<' ?l54»vr •» <ivrt Ahr(fui?!Vrly. t>r^ 
msghi mak«- a|>rrii:h wsshsr? (Jr mrimfr, paskmi^ 

ant*'s "iur*»' 'AE?li srvrrjsl itsn-''5T<*4 smHrs 

Chtfffl'fsn lTiaki'4 SMitife iirtiViiUvr nt n|.srn h m.’^. <nitf IhsiIii A*’r 
(irs‘ivativr sjI iftl jiii.fV'Sr* SiH isKl 4 * 54 * 5 *. h* (.s nitytT ?.5iSii}j fhitjs 

\dk. SjJrwh 5Si Ws jjurM^ i*?*?* tsfisab 45ff;l fis*? 

ths'ougb lalk by displavifuf a s**!-? eC'' •irthrs's i » bstr* Sfv 

cticitiittufits* wish his r^rlv isjtJtirl ni i'h' i'*,? Sf^f tt^fd^f 

I s/r ( 1959 }. Il 4 <i 5 sgh Ill'S- {rfswsvfh^^v Ii 45 it"hasi^r<l sb'awrs frsirnt 
'ipaff; sHftSrad r*!' bfinSj( 5 iag«‘s afsd batk-iil-a}.?r*t sfisjf-ad yf 

prest’nifjt-jij!* csf isfil'j, h;s l-aJr.J' arguf^irr??!* iiSf tu«r?" stsphisisi'iSirfl 
(•laiiboriicsyij* of his riirStcf 0nrs, ‘ilsrfr sjt ?wss ijussn 
^eif and %mp‘. We* ws!! sake stsi^fc Hrsi, mmr wH cl**|x'm:ls t:m s!, 

Any siinasiosi, ay 5t has brromr ihnmj^h MsetrtI 

up u> ihai {JtiiftS in tiitir. (,;rsn#5ih.5lrs 4 SrisniP,, 4 ^k'jsIsv drfsfi^d 
wait?)' (which isself ij* iS fr4«sfrirtn45!i.?n of mtm ps!**? nt nusrr hs'Of. 
realty).. Taku for iinUatuT pubik foviurr', wHis^h fot.kbniirs imri' 
teforf a jj^cked iiudiEin'inni wisdr giving 4 Irt sust* I?* die 
keiure, ihers* are ‘rnnhipk ^hvn in wh*rh thr fsl ihr ^ispaki’r c4» 
‘apipear* (I9$!b: 1731 The*'e is the srlC iia emsin- sating m own nirrrnf 
beliefs or desires; but th«?rr is (he -wli-os a fs'^^sre wnhsti the talk, 
and ibnhef* the self is® aninwtor '■ thr wif wlso drUvery a 
performanet* in the situauun (thr kcfun^r m Ict- iurrr) k’V'hen p-wnr- 
one reads sonseone else’js- ketufr lor thesis, it iS ckar fhst she 
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rfnswAUjr !s niu f hr samr fK-rson *s ihr srlf as tnunciator, but that u 

ntiiv a j‘rnuR{i?’j\ rven svh^n you are reading your owr 

Iri-Hu-f . it. is one seif thm 5S ihe reader, and aiKifher seif whose voice 
is making « %tntpmrm "Fhr Wcraror as ktJurer has certain stagirig 
requirviitf-nis fo worry ab'niS; loudly enough, making sure 

(he mtrr*ifph< ?tK- «f«w??ink ts|> tn-rr, ami forth, while the enunciator 
b sintply involved in nmking his/her ^srantfs, These roles are 
emlH'tlded m rut h rtjhrr. and one can dtsianer oneself from various 
of them, 4S wrll os inadverlrritly breaking frame (ibr instance, when 
om- stops freturing m* susy Tm running out of time so I’li skip ihc 
next page'). 

Total drvrpnnn is m>i rjrressarv frir aftenfion m fjc drawn into the 
reality which ts Wirsg tonsirwted. Audiences are usually aware of 
rm.mffrjiiie physjt'al cotinrjgrnties, m caswt there is a ftre in th® theatre. 
And prsnut! smnd tno.niusnng always tm, checking the 

solidarity m ho».?ihiv od tbr htnnan ai$itnal!« around them, Humans 
havr the cofiat siv f«> ’*«■ ?swftrr o! Sratisformalimis and emergent levels 
nf resdtfy, and rvrn to rtqov muittdevei ahernatmn#, I'Kis is perhap.^ 
thru dtsttn* u%-f burnaonriiv. An tmjiKMtant theisretical jM,>ifii emerges 
by esitnumug the i rmd»in*nr* when thcar ahernarion* feel ciumsy and 
djstractmy; jfrrhap'i )t (s losmg rhvfhm Iwtween audiena.' and 
sprakrr, the s no la) utymhenf m maintadun^* anv 54(wsat titual. 
(Joffm.m fhtts Krrsfift Oi Im’ siu.m-5ng what rr^ mram by the key Ibafurr 
of Tin us’ (?i 5nteriuss*n}- ritual iheiirv 

{.loiyman eUrlH^raitw shts analysis by e^amifuog the errors njade by 
radio amroutisrrs, who olieti Isi'rome madvrrtettdy hilarious by the 
way they tjrrak fratitr to aps. 4 ugi£c lor a tttwpmnujH'iatson or dmMf 
mimdtf, and tlirn tnakr ihr ssttiamm wur^r by committing still 
frsrthec frame breaks m trysng i*i rosTret thrif pirvious breaks. 
C,fr}Jlman t® not Uirrelv drsw rtbmg radio* or analysing the 

sf.nirfe id fuittjfiiir lbs rhrutetscail |wn!U that frames build on 
prevHrttTj fruntes. vo *hgt even rtivr^ do mn »o much deairov the 
stw.;is.d sitsjiisjon asi i^svr rnr to a ftn-w soua-tion, a tra os form at ion oi 
the old one The rs,))?tpfr,Hs*y of rCfiltty sand of sa.fk| comes frtjm this 
'cmrr^''iu’ qtiiditv jiip tawdne^wtiounrer ilhisiratesa 'frame 

spate:' wlHfh if. tiglitsv ptrMTUweib that errors in il ate lK>th highly 
visililr and erratr 4 hst sj! when fhey ticcur, T'he comparison 

iH'twren fhjs r!«trr.snrlv ‘sfagrtl* sitnatiots. <md ihe inlbrtnality <-!f 
everyday rufiver^asstst's, liighfrghfs- just at what thut ‘informality’ 
romists; thr ji-reffosni sd frnmr s|j*irr m whstit wr ordinarily tnove 
Fs’srndly talk bn 4 minsmsitl amonm of refleKive frame" 

■.jRvikiiiM. 
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{ uflntfiti ir mu us niorr pfrnwlv ihr dilVrmrr Ijciwrrn fmni 

Ijames) arr mi% Jr’s which ihr amH-nir*^ s.* vm' «{•?««■ icaysly a«d 
tirltlw’rai^ly mattspyUifd by |:»rffornsf'ii'.% fi* h>n-r a rriiiim #‘Erc.J 
isn aydirns:*’. ThE* wisttla tn Iw «ki rt^t^v br y^^hily w npsrd ^ 

feidio kImw.. or a wrtidiny crrfnK>ny'h ?h*s? is JsrH srtn'ia. ssifste 

vul iibbsr^g ssj^y alstr Irp m]. Mor*-" fusKlajTsrns.ilIv, dirre js a 

prp'p!amsr'd isrs t4 f4«>b Jtt wHirh trn^irf ■5.|irE'E'h ar^s arr fiup|-M'{s»"d to 
mkf place ; a» ansKnificrnwni , sn a st‘rmofi, a iokr, 

(iRil Htj forth, 'rite mtptv litrtnal ihr sst«ati«^n< the* rrsnrf llsr |jrriormer 
(rtf's n.> hide utty nonon of ihr |ierf<trin«fst.p |;?nwrss us«*J3. m that 
atlCHtion will lie roiH’fRtratrd only on whtst is <rj! the stage This is, 
sti in s|>fak, the most intern*’ %tM<c t»! a DtirkHr smiast rsUial. in wliith 
only the sacred pff*rfi3t«» hv thr nS’.iat cornjriansis ihe 

.ludii'su-eT iittentwm, and thr idtt ?hia! ii a ritUfi.1 ti, lorgoften. Sr«h 
‘fytremf fronista^es" are hriifr mcMss vtdnrri'iblr to psMb3tr.aj;smrnt 
be fi’itmr’btrakin^. 

Krorn here, m- ran go down through a rrmotnoms of srn fTa,sjn^ 
infurmahty , allowntis (or rmirr foUosiori h«“tvvrrn tK-rforinrir and 
audirnre in instnng over the iseHm-tnanre, and hence nirtrr snieratsie 
fur frame break-s. At she suhrr end «re jjrMKdsal ronver-siuiorty. its 
vkhtfb Ixjih I'wrtsi'ipasns morr or Irm rufer* (iangeaislv fake the ssitge, 
as well as syntpathfticaiiy paritrtpate m svSt-it the issher n 

uying t<J pul rm. For this renstn). informal saik UE'etl not rrMnifam 
much ‘sutfrssl'ur stfuriitrr, and it tan l>r |55*l td sntrrftsjjfions, 
sjreakinp, speech arts which r'hangr lotjfae in nsuTsfream or fail m 
rume rdf. Such ss the ' backstage', whit h we s ao fsow see tooKists of 
performers’ shop talk the miirr formal |si'rftniuan* es they hast 
put over on tJiher jxrisple, tsr ihett 5'««iiuejjtK tsrt the iierfortBanirs 
they have witnessed (and fierhap-s wanted to punt hut ;t ajs fliuhrut’es 
'ihis drres nttt mean that friendly talkeris are esempt (rom pmblentii 
of framing or staging. It still iTmairts neeessarv Ut dramafis:e isne’s 
|>otnt of view in rirth'r to get it atrnss, and to |?rrfort!ii ritual 
repairings when thing* ges wrong, I’hr informaihty rtuisj?4s #d }iHH.ing 
together the jwrlbrmer and audteru r m fhEHougStsy that nrisher fus 
many secrets from the other ■■» that ts, setrrts tn she pr*.sblejiw ejC 
performing (whatever ijifonnarioH alm«( iither ilungs they may be 
hiding frtjm the other). There vitn f»c plenty tsf pj forma tor failures 
here: in fact the sharing of such tailMfes as they iH Suaily trat', spire is 
what makes up the ‘inSfjfnialiiy’ of the talk, ittrd the srsoie «.sf eave 
and intimaE'v of sels'es that goes wtth is , 
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GofTman ar^fues (1981b 240} that frame space is a more precise 
referent for what older sociological theory ca.lcd norms . Social 
lonstraints are not encrxled in the form of verbal prescriptions, but 
are something deejxtr. These are not rules that people have learned 
to carry around in their heads, but are ways in which situations 
unfold, so that participants feel they have to behave in a certain way, 
or make amends for not doing so. If is the frames that are the 
tonstraints. Even when they are broken, the situation that emerges 
lemains constraining in a predictably transformed W'ay. Similarly, 
Goffman (1981b: 321) sees 'role’ as an imprecise concept; on finer 
examination, it (e.g. the role of the lecturer, or of the radio 
announcer) really consists of multiple voices and a way in which 
changes in footing are managed. 

We come, finally, to self as conversational motivator. We have 
already seen that GofTman regards the idea of a unitary self as a 
myth, Neverthdess, sometiiing analogous to this is involved as a 
motivational principle, to acc«>unt for the way people move through 
fsame spaces. Goffman states this as it applies to talk, beginning 
with a rritiristii of Chom.sky for assuming thesx* is only a single, 
verbal ‘deep structure’; 

'The underlying framework <v{' ndk pn-Kiurtion is less a matter of 
phrase reiXTtoire than frartie spat e. A spttakt'r’s budgei of standard 
uiteram es can fx’ divitied into rHncth>n classes, t'acfi class providing 
expressions ibrough which he can exhibit an alignment he takes to the 
events at hand, a hurting, a conibinatinn of production format and 
pafticipatjon status. What the sfxMker is engaged in doing, then, 
niotnciif to moment through the course (»f a discourse in which he 
Ond.s himself, is to meet whatever occurs by sustaining or changing 
footing. Arid by aiuS large, it seems he selects that footing which 
provides him the least self-threatening position in the circumstances, 
or, dilTerenily phrased, the most rlefcn.s!ble alignment he can muster 

(GolTman f98lb: 325-6) 

The ‘self’ that sekers the ‘kast-self-threatening position’ or 
‘lotntng' in tlw? interaction as it unfolds is the cons motivational unit 
it is a thread through all the various selves which are enacted, which 
can be exalted or thrt^atened by the way the performances are 
carried ofT. But the content of this self probably cannot be 
discovered. Sint'e all these interactional frames are a series of 
emfjedtiings ujKm the primal reality of living creatures in the 
physical vvorld, we could argue that the underlying ‘self’ is simply 
the awareness resit mg in one s physical bodv as one tries to deal 
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'^^a 

wit 1 thf i (h^r rt! luTtiir* anitiml r iw Bis in t jrn iptns ifT 

m^nv lr\rh ‘rf vil jm tM-nUUnn (»ct 1 nnativr rii priwicR frame 

lifcaks, tran^^fijfnialsfsiis, #i{ui %ss forth, nbif h *lsf!*‘ft-nts^lr thr Jstanrp's 
o3 m^irsy 'srlvT.^', nM?st of them t,'|iii*r irrnpj’sritry Hi? ymierlyrng, 
mohvalisi^ hss n*« rmhtruH^ drM'rsptios^ . but is ssmply die 

hirn'uisi lor rirgdisaSiMj^ i»ri rhesr |?rrl*»3?jiafiifs tuw! tmm 

hrmmiom. 

dfiti af Mui'ifpi-f fimistut 

frafw Anaiyui (1^74) i% wav i*> s'lirchalr belwppjj the 

iTsenittHsm at«l hypern’lativs^m rampant m th? mirliniMal wodd 
today and the *>biertivr* defrmisttisni nf (onvrntiimal scKitsloi?) 
Goftnian o|wrii!?’s on ihr ;5amf* turf a« tfir svmbohc sntrraciiisnisH 
and fthnmiiftitmlulngisits, sltue swralists astd skffsnstnKiintHstft!, and 
in MJttir wavsi he is rxtendsny, rhrit an»tysrs Eiit hr is sibri rsplsrstk 
cijtica! of fhrin C'juiTsn.m arpirs that rxtii.Hisr rmpItaiiSs on 
tirfiniisuft of the sistuittoti, on St hiiis’iaji fftilHv « orntmesjon and 
h"** td jn‘i.!<.hH-n5'>n» ss rjithral 'rhe^r rrdtnT thr world lo whiitr^ej 
ihr human tisiml h.tpprnF. ?«» iomfrurt ai a patstt ular fmn* f )n dir 
ttHismry. CkiflVtnsn iirirml& thr 'rrahntn' eirw that the phy»iit.il 
world rjiists and has a printary rralily Si'airfy, too. is rstirmai ami 
prior to the individual. Even sntimtioiis Inivr a stnirtutr to fhrtn, 4 
set t)f coniirsgrnnrs and tonstramts that mav enter into thr iJefinition 
of the situation, hut whh h are not mrrrlv irratrd bv thr drftinn^ 
pnx'ess. I'hry are si’mirthing that paruripanis aiTsvr ,st, rnshff than 
mrfeiy ('onstnni . 

OofTmari alsorritiriites she reality consfnMlinndlehirttttonal view for 
not Idling far enough. To s}n*ak of'rjfrdefirmton of ihr vimaiioss, in the 
manner of the symf>f.)lir intrfat fiotnsis. strivsp;? thr rnultidintrnsionai 
and iayt'ird nasurr of situations. It h not that riiflrrynt pctiplr 
might have difTrrrni defininons t»f ilir same situation, hut that raGi 
participant can Ik' in several com|:ilr3r layrrs of’nitmttiona! drfmu itfii at 
the same time. ('I'hr fact that thrae layers havr a stmciurr m rrlaumi 
to one another is one of Ckdl'mati’s reasmiji for arfutng that they 
not simply created by the observer,) Similarly, CbdfjiHUi f lb74: 2t»i 
attacks Schutu and his sbllowei-s fW giving prirnat y to thr ’natuial 
attitude' of 'everyday life’, as if this were a -single reality that |>eople 
construct. For Garilnkcl. the everyday commonvense world may sit 
over an abyss that pet^pk try to avoid seeing, but as king as [M'Ople 
keep up siandatxl interpretive procedures, the world has a biiiial unitv 
to It (ji tTman wishes ( i sh iw that rvcrvday ifr is m t at al siitipe vet 
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peoplf i rr capable of dealing with complexities as a matter of ordinary 
commonsense 

Goffman's fianms are designed to support both these points, 
avoiding complete relativism, but showing multiple realities. This is 
done by a set of levels, each of which is built upon another. The 
multiple nature of realities comes from the way frames can be built 
upon frames, while the whole is anchoretl because some frames are 
more fundamental than others. These levels begin with ‘primary 
framtovorks’: the natural world of physical objects in which people 
h\e, including their own bodies; and the social world of other people 
and their networks of relationships. .A.t a higher level, a stripof activity 
in these primary frameworks can lie transformed into make-believe, 
contests, ceremonials, or technical redoings (enactments carried out 
so that the activity itself can be tried out, practised, or observed, 
without being seriously committed to it). 

Other, mote romplicated and artianc ‘keyings’ of ordinary 
aitivities can occur, Quite possibly theix* are no limits on how far 
such transformations might go. Transformations can be made of 
transformations: for example, someone might be practi.sing for a 
inakedMdieve play, svhidi is almut a wedding ceremony, which the 
participants are really only going through as an experiment. This 
gives us fm.ir levels of trannormation emlreddcd in each other (and 
the physical ac:tivities of the iieople involved gives us a fifth frame) 
Reality, in short, ctm Irccorne very complic.ated, Yet, GolTman 
wishes ?£» jKiim out, people rarely have trouble whth this kind of 
multipje reality. They know what frame is related to what, and they 
t an easily fall back into a more primary reality if any trouble arises 
I'hcy know how long they have to practise, and how to stop the play 
it a fire breaks out in the theatre. 

Another order of tran.sformation tneurs in what GolTman calls 
‘labrications’, Thcsi' are cases where people try to induce false 
Irdiefs about what is actually going on. Examples range from spying 
and military* espionage, ihrtmgh the more mundane frontstage- 
settiftg of joi>s iiml of status impre.s.sivcnc.ss in sticiabk life. These 
add layers of reality on to ordinaiy* activities, both because ordinary 
appearances arc made to represent .'jotnething that they arc not; and 
also because (he parncipants can now have several layers of reality to 
which to pay attention (Goffman 1969, 1974: 156~2(X)). At a 
minimum, someone who gives a deceiving appearance must be 
aware of (a) what their apjjcarance b supposed to look like, and 
(b) what they art* actually hiding and how they have transformed it 
Matters bcn me further complicated when he opposing observer 


JjO rfuMa/f T 

Ivnomri an ncii’^c pin ( 'tw ^anw >r *•* i fx-rwiratr the 

r rtrr im ihv ^rr w! at ii ai t tal ^ in ii ^ ti N >v, (hr rrahty 

rrnsl'sj.jlsrs im'ltsrff* fr) ihf rfijsrfvr} Usm-Uv kriaw^ about (*t| 

and (b), anti p^'rhaps id} what the |?rt|sr«r;4Siir iwhr%r<^ thr tdm^npr 
ktkm'S. rsnnptpsiisirs hrt^ cisir! n nr s Iv ,'sdd«J, ktif 

thr nHw! part, ihno^h, (hr^sr kuKlsnJ' trkJinal tfe-* rpisons havr « limsi 
tioHiBatJ tSbfed] t fits* |y(lf‘?* fha* ronSlk'ual ttukrr’^' ?» hard '«* t arn 
thmugh, pm td ihr t«^ni?svr isu'oivrtl (r* rnsrsagui^ 

«tH thrsi™ layrrisjsf mtmstonnf *mfl tJvsprr^snitt jisatw^ristr nr Ca-jrJbct 
i% WJf-iimsHng lirriWtsr hynirtti artors d« fj-=!l hkvr rnurh capardy ir»r 
It, this rrmSon’t'S hss rarbrr arxw5t?rnts lhaf mw?;:}! rrahsy sm con- 
'.EHKletl less' Jhr part in ars jm, i'omtnrssiats'i.T w^-v, 

Yef antjshrr kitsd ttf rraJstv sh prtxJymi bv rajs 'tiMrijmr .-jcbv'tif’ 
aimi 'framr btraksb What I httvr Ustt-d ijhts'.e arr isrsbriary tnulbplt 
rfctlibfS rrscounirrri! ?n hfr Tltr hriinafs iM-isj.)! thtn ^mnf- 

thirty like m Mtur, rotk'rrnrri iibiw? siafsnsr a ikslortstancr But 
thingsf tl(.t noi always, rjf rvrn unnaUy, g'"* fiavurHslv Thn drs’si no? 
Iwthf!' V}5t mtirh; wr arr inrsl !fs rht?* lyiHjrr oi toui h <4 mw lal 

hit", and w‘!* nsakr «itU«m'4n» rj» lor prv'pjrb rUffn ulttrs: a?!. ;n sor^ 

VVhrn sottirihui^ hispi^ws fha* siisr«|ii '4 4 prjiosrnMrtsr m- luss (hir*' 

(iti! fit wtthlR thr Irtittir wr Air trvitHt »«» <>'' sn »*> thr SHtsr, sst mssalK 
!«:«««' rir sjirTddv jrjwtr U VVhcn a (h^i^ warylrfs std?; a wrfldmt^ 
(rretttortv, sttmronr e|uirt|v tnrs tt* sis(W( ?s wlulr (itiirrs sj^nt»rr 
the ifiime htt’ak. When t:hsidrrn imrnvip! adnln' < otivrrsaiiof.ji, she 
latter rttay attetsd briefly S(» the kith anti thetr ps? k up where ihry irli 
tjfl. Sometimes, htswevrr, r:islrrmr irouldrit dssrup! a frarttr rnJjrrSv 
the peribnnerii Ijrt-innt* tiusfrrrti, esr tJsr srjimji litraks' down s?* bisditi 
that the iH^rlrtmtaSMT cartnaf tfo st?i- Thiis is f r^nfiiclrreti vrrv disnarb- 
mg, often sraRtiitkHis, bm if trstiftrs n? shs' ikiwer c*! nsisre prnritsre 
realities (H*er the ccjinnecd onrst,. 

Why *8 this of framrs unportant' Jv'^rras reasons tnav fx' 

gtsen. C,:»c*ffmart*s examples idten »fral w-rtl'i thr ht-dkrr, ttutre 
ftivokius partH of life; emersavnmrns, playnjy, i-rrrmsmirs. 
irriisbiliiy, the ans, But this rultxtraS rr.tins js tlsssini Sivrlv hirtmsn. a 
iexel ai i:onseHJui.nexs in which anmiais th? ntst paifjt (pate. A ke\ 
( hariif tertsfir of the realm of human etihurr. fhen, j?. preuxely sins 
feature of tranjtfortrung ordinfi-ry actiotis tnm bunsis w-t-n in a 
dilTert*ni Ughf. Even site nature of languayr itsrl! rrn^hf 
interpreted in this way (.shhough GolTmatt thsrs not raise thn jximtf 
1 'alking or writing, seen from the level of prittsarv fratrirs. ts tnercH 
tnaking eeriain pfiysical gcxtttres with the mtjarii and ttmgur, or 
tertain marks, materid cdtjeeis t'nhure *r--ij>^huios these irtw'ns 
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soumK and sights nt meanings an emergent Icsel which wholly 
supt:rsedes the pnmarVj physical ierveh 

Framing permeates the level of ordinary social action. We live in a 
world of siKial relationships, in which roles arc acted out, with 
various keyings and tieceptions played upon them. This is the core 
of practical ai tivifies and occupations, of power and stratification 
Here again, floffman leads us m the brink of seeing the micro-reality 
upon which macro -structures are based, though he shies away from 
the theoretical implication, 

A third reason for the importance of framing is that people’s most 
(ommon activity is talking. And the nature of talk involves a 
complex shifting of frames, as people set up topics of conversation, 
manoeuvre t>ver (he implied relationships among the conversation- 
alists, make jokes and insults, bargain, engage and distance them- 
selves with their words and each other (Goffman 1974: 496-559) 

S<K:iaI life, then, is permeated by the use of frames and their trans- 
ioinsarions. We move thmugh numerous layers of experience in the 
tours*' of a single day, and probably during most of the minutes 
within it. 

(ttif/mm '\ Muidlr (hmrsf bdwmi Hekiimm md OhjtdmLy 

Despite his criticism, Gtiffiuan adopts tnany of the pc)ints of the 
reality construcEiunists, while extending them in a new direction. He 
even tkTmrs ‘frame’ as an element out of which definitions of 
situations are built up (Cl(>ffnian 1974: IQ-U). At the same time, 
drame' is made «]uivak'nt m the phenomenologists’ bracketing of 
the conient.s of es|MTience in order to look at the devices by which we 
give it a certain iTality status (Goffman 1974; 3), One might sav, 
too, that tlie frame {tir nested set of frames} puts greater detail into 
the *( ontextuahty’ within w'hich Garftnkei stressed human 
perceptions alway.s iK'ciir. 

Chiffman however wishes to make all this more structured 
Definitions of situasiuns, pmcisely because they are built up by 
transformations, have to re.spect the tither framt’s out of which they 
aif built , 'fhey have to move to ‘adjacent’ frames, $o to speak, 
rather than arbitrarily defining any stiuation any way at all. Vis-a~ots 
the ethnomethodoUtgists, GtdYman rejects the more extreme 
implications of indexit'iUity and reflexivity. Contexts arc not merely 
an inexpHcahle taken-for-granied; they can be spelled out, by 
specifying the surrounding frames. The reflexive nature of our 
reflections tsn stK’ial reality are merely another frame to pay 
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’•frtijy (Srj^ihsfsx tHrsc v.«jfh"i!s fC-, HtT"! 
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fk^iJn^rSti fhr ^fvrls- *4 rni'ttsjil Idr, «sf 

E!ans!?irf3!<jH(3jis sfMs* « rtnsirsisJFHi rr4)i?Jr>f. 'f|^>wifjWssrtk' hj ihf 
|>hv^!f. ,si IfaffM* m wlissh thry swfar ili? isii-^lrs dir Dtliii 

»s '^vt'ij Aisv phvfiH-ii n* srf'K },iil m UMiv ^ iir. tw- ?s aS'VBju*nsrd 
‘nptt'?iirdfi‘,.. by rel'siiBiiisg s? Thriff is ms iniriissis upfirt hjJisS s?* (hr 
AiUtminl oS’ ftf'lf'-! rsisM 3*n}» fflsviniiisg siiisnr li jss ff>r diis; 

iTdHi-45 ihijs p^srt’inidy hi^b-lrvrl ir44jis.i'<inMtisHtns am l.sr {t-^chtd 

djkr iJerfsftkfl csmitsirfUinM *‘‘?e b:* ■brrift hsji^ .^'^Ijrrssijrirsss', »iss wrij 
M otbrr m«rH«h!db rffmnirrsJUiM *5'5 upfi? Cbsf-fmkrrt, 

sswiimenss, iir.ti s» tsni Islr !w» s srriitivr, o|x-n*i*nf!ro 

^Uiildv - bill <jniy liS dir ‘U|.!j:>rr riitl 

I wfiidd sugfjfi-il Iha! nS4!ri prr^ilrms iirr sjrurrd ii|s jS wr src ibui 
didrrrni rrirriing so {isflrrmf purls *4' tlir frissism?^ 

ttifilsisnusii. 1 hr (■’?hs3ojnrSh*«bl?>U?g?j.Js rs^msfir si'sr ws:H'ld Ejf s!KJ 41 
ifndmt' 41* )S?i ttiofd tUHiWHnurnxuiiS 1 hi* in whrsr ?hr ‘mistsrdi 
iifSiliitlr' p»rrv,siif*, ^blrbnk^l ihiH jni*®4 }irsj|4r irv SS's 

Iw roUfini? t uf fjsf i,n«ju3svr piisisijrfe wlin h hr hrhuifi ihe 
pirnbirrirti) of {his iMaiijit'ii'inrss, h*r i<i> lir » i'.rm usus of jhrsr {is rs 
s^tHsid !hr«sw ssnr up {«> shr* hiKhr-i*. Irvrl. wlsrrr rsrrvfhsJiM 
•ubitran*, Ihjrfjuhrl ijiSH.irr* {hr v»-;»y nnhi Jrvrl js isrouisstrsi ui 
an adjiu:*'n{ sun* Bin w.’hrrr«»ft j-w’s'sislr arr jrhjiiuii? ui nn?kr 4 Inmr 
ls';^p acrnsjt M'vcjid Irvris sil friusutij?, ai grnstunl ns-srnJ ss psssshir K>r 
r'Virupir. srnrihnnnsb snn rjurnairs ihrsr nrsnl^sis s-n fhr hsgln'ru knr-i 
of rt’llr,X!vr *-fn!iHt.isniJiin*ss, iirvijusr ihrv bnvr wt.nkrcJ shrir wny up 
shmugh pittsafr.'isiveK' sjnirr s<»phjsiif«!rt5 lexrb of avt ^srtn's#, Hriire 
ihrij- throri^iug dws n*jJ iftspasr thrir 4bilt{y So it?|>c'riiir m she woskl 

SvniiKfth: intcsBfhssniaJ^* srr lifilf sssrit crwr*il ivsth ?hr nmndaue 
^orkl, b«! t'osuTniraSf on {hf* sbiltis wins h s nn ixcisr m 

drrmilKJm, By* ihis psjwrr s»!' indvrly sn?rm*nins so slrfifbng sifU' 
iitWiiis ssniy s^’c'urs a^asnsi a lM:s:ft.grj?isnd i»f n ff'i'Usus mniiur, a! dir 
medttiin-high levrb svhcfr suuanons hnvr nlrcasiy i*rrsi sliaujatsmi 
a*!. f;sf»ft:ially rxrtnpbry' ssf ssnnr realuy. f *ofhn,iii sfjrssr-SK so 

shs* conirarv's shot if sinr tirsspii has k {o nusrh hsws'i Irvrk i?f ffatfisng, 
lUUiitkitist ficciimt stiuch trssi nntrnabli’ so anvssnr'R {iir.rnnsssjnai 
anivity. 

Coffman's Eiwn ambigulurs sinnis thr tmturr tsf sh?* srif (t* g 
1974; 573) casi lx? srrn tn shis tksfTman {y pit ally stffc^sKs shas 
the human self Is situisiplr and driK’SKicnt upssm shr ktntls ami levels 
of situatismal arfivitv ihnt art* bapiK'ningm ihr himv Heir. I think. 
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GofTinan is inostl> pointing to w.hat happrns m highly transformed 
bits of activity, complex stances that can be taken m talkj m 
performances, in self-reflerlion or psychiatric contexts. Moreover, 
gicen the fact that the sequence of tran.sformations is opened-ended 
'at the top’, the search for the ‘uitimate seif’ will never come to an 
end in that direction. However, if we go in the opposite direction, 
back toward.s the human actor as a physical being in a social world of 
other human todies, we can conic to a core .self in the living 
organism that is trying to orient through these successive 
laminations. 

In my opinion, Cloffman’s mtocl of emergent levels of realities 
oflcr-s a breath of fresh air on the current intellectual scene. We tend 
to concentrate on the highest, most reilexivdy transformed end of 
the framing continuum, and ignore how these levels themselves 
emerged out of the physical and social world. We seem to be living 
m an age tif sophists, who regard the previous generation’s interest 
in objective science as .so much superstition, 

It would of course Ik* umicstrable to reiurn to naive positivism, 
which secs only a singlcdevcllrd world 'out there’, ignoring issue.s of 
human subjci tivity and the way it shajie.s what is seen of the world 
But there is a totter aiternattve than the current hyper- 
t onstruetjonism which lcavr.s us trapfjed in our own discourse 
Without going back, Ooffman ulllcrs a way out. 1'hesc arc some 
leasons why (lolTman is the greatest of recent ,«x;io!ogists. The 
potential implicafions of his work extend not only to the future ol 
SOI ial thought, but to its philosophical foundation a.*? well. 


NOTE 


I .Anumg tlio.se who miisinterpret (Joffman in this way are Habermas 
(iPB't: WS-4); MacIntyre and Hollis ( 226), 



Understanding Coffman’s 


ROBIN WU.i.lAMS 


'rhr deaih of Ervms Coffniars m 19H2 irji’^ ssahty qu;i krfirrf thr pat r 
til rnrsiiKJrntssry on his work, .nful 4 ?s«-j prr-vuird thr *>|tpsnan}fv to 
!he nasurr and mthirnfr of he* rfinJrdwSion in thr ilrvelop- 
ittfJK !if a! knowlrtk^rd has fViimd ths^ lnlSrr task 

filortlrss, smsT u raisrs djffis nh t|ursS!un'' not onlv « oii< rfsjHS^ flir 
MdUJs of Chjffniart's tiwn work, Inrs ah«> < ma r?'nnH,f: thr ‘innns of 
s'H lologsfiU ktKwfrilgr ■> wholf In iuk’hnr'isi, int.nn frainrrs of 
Chtffmiin's |)r«*fr! 4 siniSrjl praHar havr madr n dd'lii ah to h)|i(»vv tho 
(.tmvcniumiii tritikt of itss.jjtulajuahsrd utlhtrsur Hr srnn» irii have 
itiiH'p'ly r»s hrsvni shr tuu.d apparanrs t»i nisthutionol usnmuntv 
tir>.er edttmjf tnlk't lMnts of palters In- Ins sunirnis f.<r nuitafetry; nrvri 
(ontrtbuiing a prefatwy rndorsrrssrin of .ntrnhrj's b*ijk; ihsaourag* 
ing the growth of r omnsentanrs and srt ntui.U'V studtrs uf Ins work; 
and nntil 1981, isrvrr puhlu iy rrsivismhng itublivin'd e rna istn’^.' 
huch negative practires niak** it imw^falsir that i:ttnsit;ieTati(Hs of' the 
mfiueiit'e of his w^ork is fart ed l« rttm rnsratr tni n» vftj^nilivr rather 
than its instictJitonal pt1i''ti5vrnrs^<. thus nratiy rrmrsving one ttf the 
conventions! props of scholarship in the Instory of diseipIniaJY 
devetopinem . 

Stanford Lyjinm's review off hdhttan’s Hd^Um-i ?/? *■ ontatticd 

tht tisseriitm that; 

In psrttruUir, erorjal asjwcts of ht<. tneshmlofogv ^re anai erpfahir 
, , his inode of {*x}aiSiiion strikes tuse as mnes «s sirastyr. aiiri nkpn it 
IS at the very feast, yncttn^i'nial, t.fn the tahef fiatui ofir ilsHts sineself 
cofiipeJhrd to siffirm that hss !nt«ir of rspiisjiiJ.sn a sajiply brilhaiiE 
and, what is tnore ini}:>ortant, astisitis resttils that atr uiirsfistr to h mid 
not 10 lie attained by any intiiasttr. Imleed tieafly evptv one (if his 
workt aboonds in 'mponaiii new ihri rriwat ide« ami he sn wl udwtr 
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obvrvations Altof(cthrr ihcn even when he m on the wrong 
path, he fulK deserves his reputation as,,ne of the foremost thinKm, 
a first-rate stimulator of academic yrjulh and academic, colleagues. 

(Lyman 1973: 361) 

Perhaps the final sentence provides a clue to the fact that these are 
not Lyman ’tt own words; they are instead, comments made by Max 
Weber alxiuf- Georg Simmei. Lyman was concerned to draw 
attention to the parallels between Ooffman and Simmei, a point 
made by many other commentators on Goffman. The point that 
needs empha.sj;sing, however, is not that there arti parallels between 
vchat the two writers prcxluced, hut the fact that the critical reception 
oi their wtirk seems to have been so similar. Anyone reading 
Lyman’s text without prior knowledge of the original source of the 
quotation would. Lin sure, have had no difficulty in reading it as 
referring directly to the work of Erving Coffman himself. That 
tormbination of admiration and uncase that Weber expresses rather 
well, is so often Iburid in ttmtemporan' appreciations of Goffman, 
that it ha.s tome to represent something of a critical orthodoxy. In 
this pairer, I want t<i exattiine some features of this orthodoxy for the 
hght they throw- tm vvhat I consider to be Goffman ’« positive 
athicvenicrits wilhin the human stdences. 

It may !>r instructive its begin by considering the view taken by 
Sirnmel and GulTnian themselves concerning their inilucnce in the 
light of the criiicisrns made of their work throughout their re-spective 
careers, ^iimmel comnienied that: 

I know that 1 shall die without spiritual heirs (and that is good). The 
fstaie I kave is tike (.ash distributed among many heirs, each of 
whom pu(s his share to y.*te in some trade that is compatible with his 
nature but which can no longer lie recognised as coining from that 
estate. 

(Frisby 1984: 350) 

While Siinmei's analogy is a |K>ignant cmc, the statement a.s a whole 
has a strong optimistic ring to it. Goffman, wa.<i, if anything, rathei 
more pessimtstk about his influence within sociology - not only on 
his successors, but also on bis cimteroporarie.s. Consider a remark in 
hi'j {>rr.sideiuial address to the .American Sociological Association 


My C(.>ncern over the years has fieen to promote acceptance of this 
face to fact* domain as an analvticaily viable one ... a domain of 



» hK (n Ki jh- [Mr rtri 1 I* m n Jin4l\ ^ ^ llr »t{i»r» hnvr 

nssT lirrn =5vrnvftri?nrsi b^' sbr irf shr -m^sr 

tUi;n?s'(Si‘5 ;wr<h n 

h !S sm|K«S!bir ft? fril rfssirs*-- whrihrr siifh a is snit. 

t ^|irrss«;ns «f hijs brbff' s-jk**!?*-?*? t; iw Jhistt^hi ;«? 

play a pan tn sist h a . vrf sjthrr >ifs.n*s 3 H ssf she* ttasir 

ijsdtirrss rxhsbu lifilr sign «4’ sinbr wnSirnen' HtjfJi rsfi^, h*:iwf%Pr 
ni\ primary infrirsi hrfr, »* f4 inSrrrsi ts fhr jb?* 

ifmsmrni impikith’ raisrs aih«'*«} fls-?’ femib. *urh k 4 str?;' iltii! might 
surcessHsi isi m t|r??rri*J ''I'briT i-» heri? 

’tufct'ssifti siyirs rsl' work m n>t:K ir4«s|V .■*r‘r fnatir up ol' M'vrfal 
ekmpM?t, njtiss parb'r’iilsriv, ^hr J'^rf fh«l Jlst’,' arr raysablr ol 
piTHltK'irt^ slabk’ ftnilfnga afffvfd at bv tfir t:‘l vmw rrhabk 
tn^'ihwb on irtpu:s sontr ihrsirrSit. si rrirvancr Bnl of rtmrs-p, the 
^f.indtarf ^fsory tifvrral qtirsUttRTs, whai iitr ^Sisblr wha? 

art* rrliablr itirfhmb, ©nri w hsit ssstr *4 iht'f-STtif ai iTlrvasitr'’ 

iVstpjsr tbr iijtk of t'omsnnns^H' a^rsrpd at^-twrn tu. tht'W rnfhrr 
snifitniigf nt !t|tir«fs«tfi.w, at Iraai Shr sftiry |in3vj(:l<r^ 4 kn u*? 

!s! jjltrnbon ItJt tins iMprr 'I'br fs»uit wjSj Ijr an fbr tisrsbtstltjbsfltt i\ 
of fjoffmjrs'!? vsatrk, ivnd fbr pau plays-t! by dtoskf .tsjsriys tn 
hts .siit,t:rss ssr othrTwj^r, btsf si o- urip^wsiblr bi p4jf!sur‘ thss ^tviihoy* 
wms* c«m»kk'r«iiif>rj «*f thi* thijras srr of ht^ suhMarsst'kr tniriTSi. Hh 
tnvt’stigjitions wrr*’ mtisriv f'otHvrrnrf! «»?b ihf {Jitsutr of bis r 
sn if rail km, Hit's %*trw of whas hf errmrt.l tisr- bfartistUtin ordn-' isaa 
j«*»st rifgantly sumnifsfvcd it! his pr-rsstktsbal tKldrrss alrritdv 
rrferrfti u>, and sa the subirr? uf a juimfsri' tif other |,s»>j.isTs in this 
volume, Whal is w«nh rrstphasukig fmos *hr p'mpfrrtjvr of ihiv 
p4f>er, however, k the deUfa-raJe ami snstsfent iiSress* fba! i! be 
stuthed ‘in its own right' and ht* irrasnns for rtnpbasi/tni? shsi fM-jsrtt 
- *in itH own right' “ are worth trostng take Sirnmel Irefore him, 
(MifTman argued chat tW treMtjitrnta norrtudly {?ti«jrikd to fave-to 
fare intffartitrrj in ysjtaohrgy were* markedly iliffrrrnt ft* what hr was 
props^ing, There were iwo prrdwinnaw wavs of atfrtKlsng lo the 
mu0 of inierartiwt in sm-ioknpi. Ijoth tit' tvlnrh were ns lie re|r‘;'fei.{ 
Fir^s, there were typs sta t*dt:»gti'aii analyiies »■ st« i,4 sintrtur.d 
tn their fwus « in whirh act oiims ot' whaf happem-d in she vovsrj^ of 
fa<e-ttefece inieradsun were ktr largely ilHisUattvr purpos-e^ ti> 
provide evidence for claims made afontt shm ial inststutions like the 
family or bureaurratte organi/aititHtsL as part i*! an exarninatum of 
the way in which siK'ial class tfoierminrs comhn t, as iSiyssratirms i4 
major changes in (hr nature of stHtal ttegamaa e i> ri It was m i 
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iHUiii. h«iwtn^pr. u> find attention Vxring paid to interactional 
practices as tsbjrcts which warranted es:pHcit definition and 
cxatnination dirrctly. Srtonrf, there was an ahernative, roughly 
humanist if-interactionist tradition in which interactions were 
examined mtirc dirrtiiy. hut seen as the prtKluct of individuals 
taking each ctther's acts into trcmakknuion as they pui^ued their own 
pragmatic ends. 1‘hsis latter tmiifkm stressed meaning and mott- 
vAtion, and affording so Gtjffmttn, took a primarily instrumental 
view dJ' interaction . 

The problem with the first view was thni is assumed that the 
details of thr inserat tiott tmJer ondd be simply read off as reflecting 
a more real order 'above' it - of the rermotny, of the legal system or 
whatever; it therefm-e iaiied to ronreive <if the ptjssibihty that face- 
to-face intcraciion could have its own ordering principles at all. The 
problem whh the setotHf view w;ts that, although it did invoke 
ordering princspk’s, fhrue vvere largely individualistic principles of 
i akulation and «*f the cogtiitivr and mSormational prwesses used by 
mdivkhtal actors - a.s if the mterai tion order was determined froni 
h low, This negiectrd tfie fart, as CiofTnian {ni! il, that we not tmly 
take other juviplr into ronsHtefation whett we at t. but that we also 
giSf ronsidcf itsson to oths-rs. 

For Ciofftrnitt, the key to shr Jiaturr of the interaction order vsas 
that it was a rttiMl order, ^ Anti I think hr ustjs this term in two wavs, 
to refer firstly m the ‘ruoral’ characffr uf interaction, and secondly to 
the ‘stamiardimT t haractrr sif itiu-ivu tion. the hitter then {Perhaps 
better descrtf.H’d as 'rkuali/'alioiT, Tliese two senses ekady 
intermingk, hut they cati be leased mu a littie. hi 'fkr /VerealaneH of 
Self in £i'ef>vit.¥ Liff lor rxajjsple, H is the isioral character of interaction 
that is given considerable, hut generalised, treatment, I'hc view 
taken in this text is that Kwkil life is organisted on the principle that 
an individiiid who iKw.srsse s certasti ss«:ial characteristics has a moral 
right to expert that others will ireal him/her in an appropriate way 
In return, any Individual who claims to havr certain eharacterisiKs 
ought, in i'iH't, to Ik- whit! hr/she c hunts. In cmisequencr, then, when 
a person prrjjrcts definition of ihr skuaiion am! thereby makes a 
(.hism to ?K' a |.K-rs:«n of a |Mrtk «lar kind wuhin ii , a moral demand h 
made «f others, obliging them to value iuid frrat him/her in the 
numner |M»rs«ns of timt kind have ih,r riglu to ex|Jcvt. But lx*fore 
writing these geornd rrfriarks alxiut rnorality and ritual, he had 
shown consitksuhk imeivst in the formalisation of interaction 
scquenct'S. He hail, fr*r exanifde atlrmptrtl to characterize the 
nature t f a] fat r n fair rug igrtiirnts as necessari y imoving ihe 



*i|i^ nssf’iv(‘*i. 

|u>st a?t ihrrr i* hs? «» liiiisiif. rsl talk m v»h!i'h ui'(p43>|.?cj sjfsprr^Km? 

( *Hsld 4St»! ir!>«'I5ntsrii*lj> siF SJtljnirt^SiiirMir-, ajss*'. fbrtr jj. 55 i 5 
fwsiifkitin ,'4 fiitlk Mf I4f-’S ?!i rriptjfr ra(.h pifr^s; ;|Ki>fp ?ri ?ihr» 

s,f;nsrrf3 vtph fh-r '*iiv sSi ’whuh hi* ii«4(i|;f» hsfSisw’H ;b*“ 
of4”W5is. 

iJisjIf^nan t%7 'Yh 

This ‘r^tprrrn’ s{<as'3r jiubfctf Ui teranni'^ittinnxs pr^.nlmjnm mtd 
n t ogriiiinih Egn h^‘( 10 kr^ivi; hnw W} if. s*f"!i;l lislief has to 

kiiDW hisvi.’ 10 rrt'Cffiruitr » s^t tf^rh rtu.jmrfu uj a rr»n\^?rsiiE50ri&l 
fngeigrnsrnt thm, pAruritj^tfts ^rr rri^ytrrd t®* br liosssisiivr to she 
HsOf^cfiitostreti tif ihfir iisiKitist both tor fhrfttJH'lvrs «Sid tm ^^fhrrs 
Stifli srtnitjvsty, affCttr^ Goffmar., s« «lsffs»:ii!E iv tPiiittUtin lAsih 
f \,H'Sitsi?h' situ’r. whilr i! is rtror^sasv tsM mtvrv suffsrtrnt rrs|?r{i for 
uthfi-’i {frn fxiitiiplr. Ijv provitbnji itjwj ifrsssandtn^ iiifs’ntson 
I U3|Hir!iii»nair to ojjr's <mTj nt»|j<tft{tni r. bv thr s.*t!r hatitilrs 

ilitrtTUptiofts. tfrkjys atttl t Hnvrrs^tnsjtal iuUs'l. *jt thr R,iW fusir, 
(ht‘^1,’ wfC'OitipliJthntrjiSj, ^rr csjjrtfrd tt* iarrtrf? throsy^ls without 
4j>|tfjrrt!i rHoft, (itH? Witliout l3r««S!UM?| it*}- tlsir p^jrijfipanK 

dtjiH'llv to i,'0}3!».!drr 5t!«'h s<nitj:«‘!rftf. f« rrlv rm kosm'lrd^r of tht’ 
ittuali/fii lurmti of irtforvtt bon 

Miii'h t)!' Grvfbiuttt’s rlTort w«h to thr drvoSopinotil ol 

lotu't'jus tfi fk'5Ki'fil)r thr untts jtrtd rrttutt-ii td tins ntsoras j?t>n ordrs 
but thr ilr?iv!’ipt!f’t1 uf flits siibsirtmr 1 % l-Nrv«uid shr id fhsa 

p4jior,“* In iurninj^ m qttrstions of mrih«s«b n rsnsv l>r ust^fnl to 
lonsidrf Gnffm,xfi'’s intrtisjnn m tTstitr^is? its rst4b!i»hf<l traditions of 
inquiry* tn s«K'ifj|ij^' ajiti swial |KwdM»lftgy' , auirr just ai his ijtib- 
stdnhvt* intorrsf drfmrd m appsishitm m prrvifiuit pratin r, m iw 
I'l his ntpthwloiogscii! }X>S!S*«n C^onsKlor flirsr titunnrn's bv 
CJofftnan on whiit h** ralb 'tradiiustniil rrsf^w h «k!4i^rsK* far the 

in'i't’stigitfttm tif istfO"to>bu p micnst tioii. 

‘f’hr %'af tables ihsf rmrsKo fs'nd to Ssr «, frsifnrrn sd' rriir^ff.h tfrssiijtia 
(haf h;jvr no ^utwt^ni-r snn^idr thr in whah thr* apis^rvUtis and 
suhjetis itro kM'ated, rstrpt Ufirlly Vk-bm a o’lstss isssoa or a 

cotniintfiy is prrforniPtl tinder symp^sshrsu ^s,ss|ni t's ami s full fissM'n, 
Goricrpfs arc tirsii^nrtl <m thr riifit tti <mlrt to r?tt with swlMtig 
things n(> so that triids ran br fjcfiomirrl amt thr rffre ts ui tfinirttSIrd 
variation yf sornr kind or anrjihrr tstr*!s«tr*t I'hr i^tirk twi^sn's with 
thr srntrnt'c 'wr hypothesisr ihai. . ’ grsrJi ots I’rtsm jhrrr ut a lull 
rim t 'Sinn if ihr h asrs «n inuis f thr [.r tj* »r t tr» vn ri** n» 
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why hfsc aren c nu hfying and rulmtnatrs n an apprcaziblc number 
..f sausfyingiy significant ctMrelations icnd.ng to confirm some of the 
hypotheses. As though the uncovering of social life were that simple 
Fields of naturalistic study have not been uncovered through these 
niethfxis, Concepts have not emerged that re-ordered our view of 
social activity. Understanding of ordinary behaviour has not accumu- 
lated; distance has. 

(Gotfman S971: 20-1) 

There are other more positive accounts of ‘naturalism’ (GofTman’s 
own ‘slogan’ for his preferred research method), both by GofTman 
and by others; but this one at least tells us one thing about the 
approach he recommends - that the method has a dual purpose, 
consisting in the requirements both to uncover fields of study and to 
make possible the emergence of concepts. The method is then both 
empirical and theoretical. Now the problem with examining 
GofTman’s method hae? lieen the relative absence of his own attempts 
to deal with thj.s issue directly. The quote used above is one of the 
few that arc available from his texts, and it is hardly more than 
suggestive abiiut what he want-s to do; it certainly provides no detail 
on bow ‘iiufurali.sm' might be done. Add to this his reluctance to write 
abttut meihodokigtcal matters, his sensitivity alxiut others’ attempts 
to summarise his method, and one may sense the source of the 
diHicuIty that commentators have experienced in dealing with this 
aspect of his work. His statements could be simultaneously clear and 
unhelpful: 'Methtxiologica! self-consciousness that is full, immediate 
and persistent set.s aside all study and analysis except that of the 
leflexive problem itself, thereby displacing field of inquiry instead of 
contributing to them’ (Coffman 1974: 12). 

In order to draw out what I think are the salient features of his 
method, I propose to make use rjf work which has drawn attention to 
Us problematic nature, and only after having done this, return to 
what 1 consider are the strengths of what he has produced. The 
critical orthodoxy of Gofiman commentary has drawn attention to 
three vulnerable features of his work: (a) the problem of arbitrari- 
ness in his selection and development of topic; (b) problems in the 
management of concepts; and (c) problems in the management of 
data. 

I’he problem of arbitrariness is a feature to which Coffman 
himself has drawn attention. Some examples; 

To be.gin v^ith. 1 must tse allowed to prfK'ced by picking my span and 

eve arbitrarily w thout specia justfeanen 


{Goffinan 1974 8 


wsll t>f' !i.;«|rrt.3.fer?'i iti *Hr >?(? 

fsfi.n? nri^hlw’vsrtng 

I fflsajjfjsr 3!‘.3> kw'ir**' 81X5 1.11**?^? i!jl|«f5WS‘ I'S **'» 4 ? '4 JHSiMK'irS'J* ?>! 
li'Hsluf ! JS iw'H'r *h.S5i 4 blsfrdfiJ'-W H 

<.i mitni.iti 

Vi I a'*i ?h4! shrs* p^^srso iW Siss.***? »h«it tnffrH' mt 

Sfjal?,. SJ>-AisSt, a i4 4sspi4V!!*lc f^si-aitisHlirs. ftssi 

!f S!'(*hllst?iT2S ! 

;l-:ni!lfn';;i¥( f‘*S!iSH 5) 

rh)s I’lijparn’i^t frkbi.^sirit5 of iSfbt!r«ru«'sii and ufuoiusni for 
i, umukliDH u wiiJietsrnrs r^prf'fk'H’^S m scvrf isj parts of slit 

^ «n«' v-otuiiw , F'»:>r €Xa.tnpli'- 

IlsF sss papr??' ihA-i* fs??*'?'! ',hf m !h)> Jir.viA lifit] w«sil» 4 single 

s|f‘!R}.4S|s <>{' -i^Sl'i'SV iSiRtt wrjr itiSS^Erri t.’S f^- pi.ihiMi'l'i'if !'>^;«'5hri' 
Vlprrn^rj-. ■sst'' tir^MmysalH frSjjyrrf yr» h 4r o rlops 

sfs (5WSJ ins' sfafHfsi^ i^sv4 Sskrti sji’^frOsrr ;Hf ss* 

iis9 tIMf pssrpiiS ?fs unTf (VsypM'WfH aiiV. r*,hatuM',’. rh , i*3-i4 '»4jfhii<is6 
y^iihsf n * sns3}5tMS5 u* 

?! >eif5*SiiS(S S**? r U i 

CjfiiTjnHn’s {■|<*ar iiWtiS!mr’>i»i oS swisc?! i4 artysJiarusr'i*- *Mut (.UHsuMikH; 
jn hi* ^!FOfk, hm, hmvfvrr. n«! pfcvrn?r4 uhks la?! .itniutk 

ai. .iti itidicaltjr tjf wciskfirs* «r t arrirf^itnes?? Hsj^^rssusit'is li;jv«i’ Irffn 
madl^ (hai h** is an rssayist rasht'r th&n a 5;V“^»">‘a*5*H ihrs^ni*'., and 
rtmarks liki’ iWi'ir i«.ST vpiy 

My t*yss!i diOHuNy ws*b warfe hm ?«> fle» wah ?hr 

refasjEsjishjp tif pair! s^'s v<’f'M'4f ^ ~it kn kitsnk* ansi rrsd fhrsn 

as Ptairriy sirlf-iisnyissfirtl ratinrs sssiJ you w'dl 5’iK?t shf*! fh^ii riwh 
t»nssE!t in s rvcnajjadr rsaav, p|rga.rs;, ssrMcujfrri vsniifsjif , 'r.'^H'hdu!, 
<*'fhpr’pni and wrll wriupu Rrad slanr Ijs-fnl,! pi^Ei e>f ,t wntlVti 
ijiSpilfiiUfj! jjnsfefitHifi aiid vssfj !jkrS> hc,^r!S is? s'bsd vosj}*rlf 
wtmdprittg whas w ismg oi*, •■ ihmjgh {h«*sp s?* a tnfnjdpJiihk »,nrrlsip 
fsptwrfri dirm, path «f fhpns sn wrjfirss an ii sHp isrvrr hiul Im-u 

The apparenj lack «3f rymiilatitm sn ttnilstsaii's cssrpys wtiuSd «rt' 
coum* lie a signifstant shorU'OJissng isr any ut btyikl Ufwsn n 

following his own death, The ssauc of ihr realuy shsf .spjjrnratiee 

wi be addrfs»«rd nter 
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The second vulnerabiluy aiso the subject of cnticism is the 
problem of GofTman s concept management. Here, there are two 
recurrent issues: concept imprecision and concept appropriation 
Concept imprecision first: the predominant way in which he 
introduces concepts is by assembling some combination of several 
oommonsensc expressions which themselves suggest certain 
lommotiiy known but technically undefined associations. Thus 
commonsense concepts and their associate clusters of meanings are 
permitted to enter the theoretical viKabulary* without apparent care 
An example is the way in which he introduces and utilizes the concept 
of 'secondat y adjustment’ defined by him as ‘any habitual arrange- 
ment by which a member of an organisation employs unauthorised 
means, orobtains unauthorised ends, or both, thus getting around the 
organisation’s assumptions as to what he should do and hence what he 
should he’ (Goffrnan 1961b: 189). 

'fhis is a very infonnai definition, and not untypical of many of his 
toncepiiiai inventions, Not long after it is intr^uced, a series of 
distintiion.s are made between different types of .secondary adjust- 
ment, and these arc listed for the reader, d’he strategy seems to be to 
introduce the concept, give it a holding definition and put it to work 
mimediaiely, A few pages later, in order to make a further distinc- 
tion, he elaborates his original concept, deriving two terms as a 
It suit; ‘disruptive secondary adjustments’ and ‘contained secondary 
ad)ustmcnt,s’, the latter (the type of adjustment in which he is really 
interested) being defined as those that fit info an institutional frame- 
work without introducing pi"es.sure for radical change. In a comment 
on these ‘contained secondary adustments’, we can sec the second, 
fiequendy memioned problem in concept management. He refers 
to the tact that the literature source for knowledge of these phe- 
nomena are studies of industry and prison life, and comments that 
m the latter ime, they are known as ‘conways’ or ‘informal adjust- 
ments’. 

Notice what has happened here: he has first appropriated, then 
foi no ajiparcnt rea.son, reformulated these other ctmeepts and the 
observations that relate to them. His tendency to raid other 
toncepis, change them, re-name them, recast them in what may 
seem to be quite pointless ways has, unsurprisingly, been the subject 
of persistent complaint, As one writer nicely expresses it, ‘other 
people’s concepts have their names changed’ (Phillips 1983; 114) 

The third vuinerability in Gofiman’s method is the problem of 
data management. All his readers know the range of material he 
jurnbk s t >gcther in his bt>ok participant observation field notes 
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t nipji n t > ' i ^ i ^it ^ hi t u ^nv rrorr 

V rap' • ^ ^ rritvi int 'tf ii i» l-Jf Irriii'* f^ri 'in i rj 

rtpcl ?hp isrif'?! ¥!> h)i b iisssj'}J|\ ri'ts'svr -bir t»i‘'s'^.i' (fiSitfJi s ifj 

■stiinp cutlrs arr psiitjsjpir p, (-4 ssifrfrfclsicjft 

atifi ^j'lerrh wliJ-. h arr shrsj 4^41? v^ub, b\- ?br M'hrmc. 

tsati4S!v .usd lut^us •^-ith -; i’>3-i®|i‘-)t usa.«', -.sjifrs-^ llis i.mn 
ctsnjnsrjsss n^s'. jlhi'>Ua!r 

itii- !.slti*3f£!ii'i r nittSr-risb 555 shti sfyiiv <v{ >(S.;-5SH>i W¥?5f 

jIjp takfi! fn’R? rr'5^|>^< "aislr ■tAhrs'»- sfs"!5rt,?h5,a?ss>r5s 

HTP gsvpi; jrltisbH' jt-t jfj.tiiri5 i*'* , s<s!?fir .»?r 5ak**fs 

1r«)Kl tfliofSlsa^ '!5;r;n5;*l!'t v^riUrtt !>v i'tsltsiiifl'.ii jsreiij’r, ist,}fs% ?<-s3l jf, 

bplvir-fH hi li>'t|*i<',’i! ijiiT {<i f-jj.jf.k' r‘i 4 u'ai'h i.t s,:h -iwr* i4 i> 

• i fi Ati ‘j ^9 1 

Hi’s inswr m shr vears <4 bast v.«ii k sv'* * airtu.lly 

m wdrd ropvriftalSiiiiai dai.i ,i{i|tr,?5 isfi SsS'i! *'■' friJrrsrnS 

Vjn^r 4<l|US‘!iiPtJf ii> dsf (frcpirn! 1 je?0|Hai?iifs iJi.idr ,4w»n? shp^c 
psrshSrtjss s»i tiat.s wsuur*,, b?ijS ihr A.n\ dMf hi' «S{ h SfUifcria! 

rrniaumi un?.iiifsr.ft« infv Stimi jhr |Misri'i vj^-h mI' fafv-iS i.i! dinw ¥ii-hfj 
■sfrork f’KcUsaivriy vii!?1i i),jt?i5vi»|.»fMi!as !?i ji/iJssi.dl'i fwviufU)!)^ njjH'ri'* 
SutiUfjP. 1 n?fV*l;.4e' »is ihr «'«.*5Jf}Js«4r UI W' Sj-ird dui’iiiatsViTiv, Eh<* 

pntbSrm p lh«"n «hif{rd from shul i>j q’.iahfy n* ilri.slssvais-fu jiinirsJij 
(i9?4) S'Asiscd ihss ipisir sharplv uj his rr^sris .•d ffattur ,*lnslyi?i irs 
which he cliiinsetl f irj lus e^susauilc), iliaS ihr i dsrvutii' ist tto? 

sahdau*<fl by ahe diriTn-jhies atnl pr'^lsir-iitis. h t an Ih* shs»wn li.i st^ssKt, 

bii! riJither the reverse shr " fHaS (hr eV'4r(sph*.*i aind iikis^ 

craEkmfi are used biv siserely i‘; shtaw h*iw wstlr (s (be range 

of ihe appijciibihsy ol sisss trrss* nx 'fegri-r' 

T'hese fhm* Ihies *4 jsfsatk - nn 3he Ije k sd 5 sj?iojl4S!vrffrss lO his 
work, she tavalier oiJSure of hrs, tlrttnab-osis, aiseS h'.s driiiovosrot «!' 
d4t*t - represent so fnidinr a iroiral ofihiitihry m thifiVnan 
comweniai")'. Perhapn »»f(r oshrr !r,i?ssfr *d shss vjffh'risrsy drsftv'ir 
noiisT' ritrely. d rsrr, are dsesr v/pakne-f-srs drsMibni hs triMis in 
order (o undeirshne C>a(lin,»r‘s whrde mdr^vmr Mt»rr ssfien, the 
ciiticisms sem* so ie^iistn.’rte shr prtneUsoy; mu rif onur |>;ssl oJ 
GoiTttUsn’s work and niakr if for dais pan (w hr prirsei! Info 

service for the cririr's own projev t. 

I want to use these vulrirrisbilifirs difTerriulv, ottf {ti Irginniwtt* the 
appropriation of those iisprerfs of hi5i work svhith ?n,iv liest serve a 
shghtiy different rej«'arch pnsgramtnr, 'fiMt tadirr ir> illujiffate the 
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cssenrwl feitiirrs of his success vtuhin the terms of his own rcscairh 
progranune. My argument is that he is successful not despite these 
vulnerabilities, but rather of them. His discoveries depend on 
them, and furihtu’more, that while they may be the subject of 
cntici.sin. there is no reason to see these criticisms as doing serious 
damage to Cloffinan's enterprise as he totteeived it. Note one thing, 
ht>wever, the upshot of the critical orthtxioxy i,s to throw doubt on 
the credibility of (lofTinanN substantive discoveries - the criticisms 
are of methcKb but ultimately have their eiTect on substance. 

At the beginning of an imjxjriant, but largely neglected paper, 
W W. Baldamus (1972) suggests that there are real difficulties m 
deciding whetiier we can call some piece of sociological work a 
discovery or not. Much ttf our ditficulty arises, he argue.s, from the 
nature of the basic material with which stKriology deals. The data of 
the social sciences consist entirely of 'interpreted facts’ - that is to 
say, events, anions, rejwtrted experiences, which are already the 
priKiuci of ronunon I'onteptualixations in everyday life. As 
Baldaimni puts U; 

II we rr, »!!:<«■ that our raw data - our obsrrvaiious on elements of 
practinil knowledge - have {iotefitially a validity of their own, 
tieriving htun the ijragtvuitir roiitexts of everyday iiiV, we can 
untierstiuisi ht)w it possible that nine observational facts have a 
|)owe!’ to a.ssetj theiMselvrs, ’I’hey i>er{M'njally generate theoretical 
tnterpfetatsortfi oi the worhl that tornpeie, as it were, with the 
researcher's own thetifies, hypotheses, roncepts and analyses. 

fBuldainns 1972: 281) 

The history of attempts to fieal with this ready availability of under- 
standings and interpretatirms of the event.s and nature of the social 
world is the history of sociology itself. But whatever proposals have 
lx*en offered, they all necessarily share a common strategy, which is 
to dist^in.-sc a reguhirity <Jr an organization of some kind, present but 
unannounced within ibis realm of already known objects, 
bwiologieal tfiscoverscs are not thetii about the anticipated or 
unanticipated disct»ver\" <sf previously unknown facts; they are much 
more about the attribsitiort of diiTerent significances to what is 
already known, IS' scKuological diisitoveries are about re-ordermg 
what is alreatiy known, then sociological niethcKis must be those 
which permit that re-ordering to take place as efficiently and reliably 
as pos.sible. 

Bakiamus's iibservations of the implicit character of sociological 

theorizing and rrsc arching isa iK ides largely insoVing the reordering 
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i* i rrM jMiri rrn iriFtUv »%r) ii<r ( i nuim it 

t.rt'ffiHATJ » (frnrrd -iliAiritM-* t rH*’iJunf; th'- i tf hu 

jjrJ\CS5f|^iS?» 5?^fS i SHr ft^SsuVSi ?a3 

Use isf |ir !i.|«r*« -Jfvr ?an ?'«■ rfjsps'ViTij m fh-r Fir>*lpjsnS 

i?! rfjiisH'Kift, sa hfSiil f wt.!isl»i Iritiil iss. Si 

ikili.rsJ'sc sHr' fpihimpjra nj sniptr#*ii'>n ru^rcaiJifSiW-j;: f rtHplit-i.iTil 5}| 4 

gHeii ^sffitilt;*hsiss'si!. sHr pr jix I'SiSfiiSrfTi'ii </f unjirrMifif* 
tnsiwgPiriP's! ^3^ rftS.-sbhshnt-r-fiS isnrul thr sd^’r*.’}!’!- 4iV‘i mu-i- 

iht ’l itfftins j'M'fissrS'Hiit'ij'?" 3r<5i(5s 'fthii- h n>. s|tr 

fui^ybliowns iiyS , M W'-Hh *hr ii*4s<ir«| in sJif t^hr? ^siprsiirruvr^t 
dw j'wJs sil^spitsfkalK' jsrrusimins jrisiirritatoji !'ii^,ri?,i,'ii"Jtir';if .lisai |,tjjsv a 
Ui E!!a?’rrs ?hA* flfr » vniBfS'Si nt tjllf «>3hrf J.*!rrs|a-s 

f ^ i^rr'-s 

Ihf* rrk'ViUirr «sf' *hr Sfsrjsuin islral In fhr Elrss^n *>! 

enn^^jrifs e*s she MS’frrl «i'«n'c ^tr-vtnf-. (|*.!r>;|;jnsj^hlr 

* sh(i! idfal iif i^.iiiirtng kt'EnwIrHs^r a rirslu* 'is'i.i»rmr 

UJ\'i*K'sng ihr t')r-{-!v;^fS!«» nf ErsSablr pri »}wv^!U<*}u Ijsis?* ,5^s«fns*r3< 
fwrs, thr fi-'}fsnuUSK‘J! n| hv;H»sh*‘s<'s hnin 5hs»w |s!*<^siii»jpii?s.»,. 

of oh3t^rv£itiiin%, ,inH f(n.»lh' s»'4{mg aj'jd 

f tmrIussiEiTts, J!' shr ‘sHwn'aJsnjyi* sE»fSt' ss t tipahlr nf 

j^i’fwraiing valul knimlwigr m ii» •wn .j jghs - tiv jsi'*|>rfsinn si's d virjrr 

- !h<‘{# ihr iniuplja}} tjf Jhr •wifHrpfkij Mr'rsiH In 

Rji'hard Rorfy's words 'll' jhr e>^j?i;jnArKiijEn t.tn Kssor up wish a 
W xi vr« abulisry !oi' rsipliiususii; s?s own l3rh,n'Hn5r. ?hh fe.s'.rs u*. ihs 
iroubir for t:.ss«n^ .siKiuf Sor o«r mrt-srlvr*' I'fRli Bni tf 

ftjfnwl tnfihssis iirr iw! hrlpftji, wh.is rise wr gos eo h«’l|5 uk 

ifovniap or MvSr frasnrvusfkss sh-tl will 4o (hr iokf wr hsw ufosrstfiF'C 
ihaf of (fc-triv{iilii?.i«fi abusKkirsi farts or i'srjsrrvansiis's:'' Ifoi4a»i}us 
Ub72; aipjf's sfoit js onr |srrt.|sifi}i{i«i55 bss! nsjoislt ijsl 

prat'iirt' ftir arhit'Ving ihts, and hr calls pnitiHc fiirinailabAnj' 
which fo:* pravisionaJly rlcfuirs as asi analybs »rl pnarssi whrsrby *in 
initialiy vaigwr iwd vaciljiitirm Hn^isgr of a vt^s^^|ifox tVirnirwiirk n 
pcr|,jeiMaliy rfckfisirri m as tn pn-»l«rr asi incrra^ursfily drlinjir anil 
sjaWr srrwriyrr, 

Later in the paper hr expands this tirsr npnojt of thr |»ros,tss 
of theorizing as tEH'dvsng a riKirirn-jocss rrstnis Hij-ifisa ci' issni eptUtsl 
franteworkji whereby a siwi.sfk iet hjiiqur of vvhal hr calb 
or double-fitting is employed, 

This inay l» envjjs^ged by htsafsming ii cisfjiriUrs iihrj-isativrls 

aiiering the stfotfx- -f a tJ'-w-f ^'twi rhr kwpe' “f ihr o ^i-t- “■ -titf -ff 
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a br^itt r r I « r a kx ksmiih ^ju'funn sticccwivrly b<Hh ihc kryhoir and 
the key. In .tne senic »uch a irchntquc boks hke deitberatc 

faJ^ification: ihf inve.^i.igatnr simuhaReously manipulates the thing he 
wants to explain as well as his explanatory framework. 

(Baldamus if)72: 295) 

The point alKtyt, the profedttre is that if cor!tain.s a dtrecttonaJ 
eirnienf. It is. argues Ealdamus, not an activity that goes on in some 
random fashion; rather it is progre.ssivc, in that a kind of product 
emerges from fhe innumerable trial'and-strror actions. The 
procedure has no particular requirernettt about its starting-point lor 
theorizing. Beginning from a small observational base, one may 
move towards tnore astd more comprehensive conceptual 
iiamcworks for the description rrf that base. On the other hand, the 
level of abstraction can remain constant while the number of 
phenomena seen to be interrelated can l>e increased. It is these two 
features wi.u-kirtg iji rotrunon •* the rise in the level of abstraction and 
the iiicrease in coniplesity - that make the whole apparatus seem 
m<»ro stable: 

fakes^ Sogether. thev Uiing aiwrtif a gradual intprnvejiuuit ia the 
stalriltsv of (hr sotat pieneBn In other 'w(f>riisi. br>ih the emerging 
tttnceptu.d f)a*itrw»*rka and the t lusters of ei'lecnr tiiscoveries will 
appear in thr end Ses!? arhstfat'v. less ihjctuaiing, more established 
and more strut tured than they diti inif tally 

(Baldsmus 1972: 299) 

Can we ttse Baklamus’ device to clarify CoUfinards prtrtedures and 
preferefK’rs irt tlie construction of his rather unique texts? I think we 
can. and furthermore, that what were eharacteriaed in the critical 
orthcxJoxy as weakru-ssrs in CJofTnian's method turn out to be quite 
otherwise w'heo kKrated in their deployment as pttrt of this oveiali 
strategy. 

Before dealing with these issues m detail, however, it should be 
pjisstbie tt( see the character t>f Cfoffwan's work as constituting the 
kind of emergent frarnew{>rk which Baldarnus describes by 
foiiiparing two .statements Goffman made alx>ut his work: the first, 
sn his ikicmrai ilu-xis m JflfG, the second in ‘'rhe interaiiton order’ m 
1483. Together, they span the 30 years of his work: 

The aim of die rc.H'ari ft \v«s (o iMilate «mf record returront praaiees 
of what is usually called bit e-toUace interaction , , , 1 was especially 
comerned with thtc-se «a ial j^ractices whose formation and analysis 


n 1 MjiW j» 4 m tjjtnwvt i itrl r f^txhinfj 

ir( • 'T ihf* ’i r wh S» j ftfir- 1 tfvrf 

tit H rt*J nJrr^j* «» tr i icr «» ik ^-1 ( •« jt r Vr Htc 

WViiSi f!)f'!,l«’f SSJSSJSjj^SjtS^I J iafr I'ilS Kids 

rBimtjjsrr 0 ! 5hs?*f* *lw »TWfei4!|f hi Sifj^e'l'hrs- ----i tn^rt-ny^vn »j-ifSf; SiSflfr?!** 
ttw' m«®rj-ii:gTtHrs?? hi,- <“«< h '.!? iW 

afestH huj'swlf s'orii.rtf+i sj? Shun *hi" sisi-tw <\4 ajjfrrjrfrni 

fn^ssfiSiifniT?,! b-’i tjllsf?- |■f9S■'^li;s|K4«isi. siSb-rf 

ii .niiitli:t.n 

%*-!4-sal s55St?ri!KS|5.'sys i fti% bf HirtmliriJ m aha? ^-sw J? 

S5'snr?ptpf* *?i 'WHfiti sf'Vhrsgs, 1 r st? mvs^'rtrsnjrnis. in fw-o 

rijfjrr }.pc ittr ui Jirir sra|w-iri!»f ^Vlirsi jfs 

rath >-ilhrr'-s ;(ntn pjr^tKr /ttr atftnjrab!-^ tfs 

^ §?s5fj! »if' s?5rr<i5i-»t», pf-n-en r ihaj ?hri» >ki aa firnrsvc ?ih?s> 

jarnTSViH^ I'hi,*. s;? ■stsnfsfjsrffsm ««?h slwn' t,*^ssns(ii !«.i jisrlifus!? dirjr 
t>w}t ftMJtsrs ijJ |-'ihv??t. sJ fK>;1 5'<i .r.'4|i!>.l?h;' tSit'iJiS if? sikI 

intiJfsststJfts i'ss’hrfB -fh-r |f)'rf«-'.r»d5fK»?s4 hn 

f flinit}- fhr If5?4!hr5i»lfr fe-MnisdjJjatifisj nj 

.f-itSI'n'.jjii IWi'iti > 

'VtiUs-'f iSk usIlrf-rjM rs isrh«r«"|j 5hrs,f '*i?Mifr!!isf?'r»5.«: sHt 

*tb4rsfkmmrn! ?>f ('nuj^hi\ m I’jivajj*' at 

d^nrsih^’j’is; Jhr rrfjisi'rmf'nt «»! a hsf li n’ismhti .ni 'fhiriiis' m 
(ifnvcriwititsrj hy a twirr ijjrrtwIJv «d iVu'tt'ifiijml 

MHtrci'S?^ SUi h its ‘ftrt’ijs t'd aJ5r!^5is4{’«‘ , 'rr'^psit^r jUT'w'fHr'r 
‘tmspk.scisy sjtvt>krd by ‘hr STfrrmrr m»i urilv h» sirrfrivrti |srrtrp> 
ij<ins, hm *« ihr |;>K'rrf“|'>l 8 nf 5 t4 f.'>rjfirrv-r<| |irrtr|'iU».5ra instd dir 
smplkhi c!ajni iha? hss wmk citn tkd -m-nh ttnli ii phrsimwHhniJrt, astd 
ihr iatk «l fh*SMr? in ihr rarJy rsprrsisjsnst 5!5shrti5rt:j hy shr uar rf 
'rU;,* i(t fontritsJ la iht: cs.msplr!rrs«‘aii> of shr Lsirr rstpryseipn 

thrw aiT t>f fcjur^r tnify suffimafy shnrmersJit. h mighl br 
dr^jtfd iha! thf fflfcriiv?* drmttnsifgisson * 5 ! ihs |ST 5 rr. 5 ?s «f sttibssanutr 
acrumubtlion nfcrMiiatr!^ cssmimiimi tsf shr r,i Ck.?rtrri««b 

Vrrtrk. This is m>J untjfiiiakrn m ihis fsaiirf, bui *v 4 hrr |> 3 t|»-r-s hii*"r 
tk'mtmstraErd ihai CkdTihati did drvritsp find r?«-wrthdiiir *i 
ttnf oTbasir wmcrpi^ (or ihr asmiysis fst’s-twial ihlrfatithn. shai ihss 
tore had a highly inirjiraird hirranhifal sinifiurr sd' srnrrlm'ki?^ 
defini?ion$ ami «.?tagrs, and ihai ihss r'tsncepnjal svisirm was? 
rnritinuaily being worked at arid refined by Ch'iilhsitn ?hrre,sginswi hss 
yeifint t*f wnrkT if ranged from ihe rt-mcrpi hHiiiswm' niird tu tirfine 
the overai] structuring cuniexi «f nrnnn fhrininit m she must 
unit of ‘move’ used to refer to 'evervfhtng ei-mveyni by nn artnr 
during a mm at taking actmn' 
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Htiw dt>eK an m prw.«;ss of ‘articuSaEion* as described 

bv Baldanius help u» re-consider the tTmiphiinEs generated by the 
tritkal orthwHoHy? Firs*, there is the problem of arbitrariness. It can 
Ix' asserled itnnwdiatrly that the problefn of the arbitrariness of the 
stfiriiiig-fKtini is insoluble: there can br rso non-arbitrary starting- 
points for rtKjuiry, and it is hartJ lo Iselkve that aiTsvane working in a 
discipline so fully ^K-nrEratrd by thr pretnises of Wet>er and his neo- 
Kanttan rontrm|'>orarks roukl ever hope to establish a truly 
JesundationaS substantive stisriing-pshtit for social inquiry. What, 
perhaps, is a moic seriauB Issue in fJofTniaiihs ease j.s that his later 
work St) ahen afifteared to Ije it-siarting or re-covering analyses that 
had already teen undertaken in earlier publscationa. There is, 
however, little cause lor c<?mplaint abt)Ut this ap|:>earance if we 
simply notice that in each of the monographs Goffman consistently 
& series of problems or puzxlrs for the emergent framework ~ the 
conreptual system - with w-hkh to deal. I'he piir.rie may be a 
paradox of some kind, a problem kn participsmts in same setting or 
altertsfitively, a profwisai for .tnulytit ai tlevrlripmem, I'wo strategies 
<vfx’ci.:il!v re* tsr; the fuss 5;« to raise ssisues v»I fwrsptetive itself - what 
happettii if we look aS scw'tal Ule ax a gattH*, drama, temtorial 
tomiurt, ric.‘* Herr, his interest has teen tsut orilv with the fecundity 
of some prrsiJrctival flevicr irt j)rrmut(ng the re-ordering t.rf data, btu 
also, and very importatJtlv. trt the assessment of the limifathms of 
any particular devtcr. The second strategy is to consider the 
questioji of hv^’W panierparuv deal wuh degradation, conviTstjlional 
lapses, f.}menEiaily ihscrethtablr information, and the rest. Here, the 
direction f>f intere.'si is reversed; where the first strategy gives prioritv 
to the iirialyst's fixus of ;tttetirit)«, the second gives priority to that of 
the participants. Of course, both strategies are most successful when 
they are tonioirjrd. 'I'he selection of what to find puzri'mg remains 
unpredictable; it is whai the pu^alr is used to do that is important 

it may Ite a pur^r.le that Mcurrates the need for new concepts. In 
which case, an attruipi will Ise made so build or temiw ‘suitable 
toncepts'. By .suitable fiere, I mean teth able to effect a plausible 
ix’descrsption mid ab.o iibir m te mtegrated in some way iiitti the 
general srhemr. iJr,. i? irsav {-t;jntrif.«,ue new tibservations but not 
pose the nt.-cesstty for new^ t ijncepta, the available fratJtewmrk having 
providctl sulficirnt tf.» deal with the t,sbserva!.i«m.s on ihe basis of their 
smiiiarity m obsrryatmns tlrawn from other coiitexts. In ihb case, 
then, the fraitsework can te shown ip te able to deal with an 
increasinylv cutupfex ami extenstve .set of observatiottal material 
Sntr there is a prrnnnni <n tiitr\ery n it ffinan s wt rk it is 





"fi 

tk-ar \ I kr \ (hat l*r« n» n >n73j4v' ■*« »f <a l» fv^i mxr{H» bui n 
» V* flh mrwiTibrntitf that ihr'v s » < fa’hrt h*jj 

M|4#isr thfw shit* iify thr ?*»rf «*} shr |?i:sr?sr%ii('(9fk, 

r^plm-^mrfd a* ahr rsyrsphrj'v sr5f?rr frr4“|5jenu^ 

sr-f'urjjllv ?*■"* psTjblr?'f6# tfi t sipi f|»} 

(ftnsMlrr lh» |3rs>l>|!*Sii W??h *bf hcip shf 

)hi?is i*'^ i'jstiKT Sts tliiSf (br ?wo s*>5isr« ^«^|Sfsr;^lr7! m sljr raHinf 

s^tllflfi! " ihfi! oi fSl.ipfaJpf'SdtitsSI ihijt 4>f ?(75|5Sr« «55'.sh “ iSfi; 

Ui I'M" Whrrt C ss?|j!3is!(?'s Visa** 5:»ibrr antslyso* 

ei>f^cr|3?s.. *fea! ss wl^rrr wr I'smi rrsSK^ s«it«pb>insr=ii 
vstbri'j hr y»s cifsisywss^v mrtiitjrr'* ‘,7Jntrpt;^. ?hr pri^lrn'rij rrsliiCAl 
term has Iwn '&m|iTrfs?*5«?i’ afr of t(s?.sr"5r, snirrtrlalt-'fi Ar 

r^amplt* i'ti a drtitiird sr|?«sms'n? slmm sssrh an iuur rnis^hi 
siwnr.rs. In a rrcrnt ?rvsr%v tsf e/ TiiM.. I'hnni llflm | I98£| 

fijssciisssed |'S4Jttru,larh' dtc |?a|jr7 'Hitslsi-’ ?alk' riHrj'b of wh^h 

IS rojucrirrird Wjlh ihr ', sam't*|}'* of h fasj|?». irsskifsi^ rntrir mr f4 

%,otk hv |rSler»»m t-J'wf f^a-i ks *'47 rtinf arjs^ sJs c iisrtrrbcin fi? 

rrtftvrf^aison Htiff) fpsnphiifsa ‘.4 Ijrirv^ M’SSSsiEr.l hv iitifl'NiinV 
M(bsS«lts!in}i »if ihr cnwrpt 'l^jjhabir’ bn- NJirKlsdl’s 'fr|-M}rg!l>lf u? 
rffcr l«5 SJ-KTfh pri'uluUiPfi pirtbJrma. a rr|-ibt7r??»rT*f 
!(> Hrifij rfci«-a m>t rnhmiu*- h?* asiAlvMa TIm’ isn.nt siss? Hrhts !u» 
rt«*4Ktd hi'rr,. am! H is a trnrf^*] jmtiH dfftpstr ihr a}i|arrnt ttivwhST, 
of (he rsanifilr, iin shtif if j* (isssltifsg l-m 4fMK-SH al -iirrisjrjtw 

ij) ihr ii'tsfUrsf fif (hr rfe’?iutn«i Un doul^lr Jsnsn^. fbifsi 

whtulffvcr itcjtKrpf lir vsi usini|, fjmi whasn^r? ‘sbsrrs'^nofv* .h#’ jssj?k**s 
W?!i bp orirflird U* ?hr slrKiarafs *,4 thiti |,Jro^fr’»»»vr i-|rvPjufSIHP«( 
Now ^ilioij^ls it 5* ytir that she «b?a tn tho, |:j4|jrt afr frionhs's^^^ trf 
iwiurailv tx'nifrins^ ?iiik, shr msrrrss ?hal! tb^flsnsss d5»pl»>s sn ih\% 
dtjsa is vrfv’ finnSy ItTt afr*! in iha? imtt «4’ thr Itfsiiwwssfk which sa 
tosirpruril with ihr p{-r.srril4?km sif «'|f. nmn |>arbs obtflv w#”h 
conrerniiig the apj-Tri^rsimr of mtrrarvjotnal ro^n^irsrju'r . ’V'br ytp of 
(he IsJTOt ‘fayi*' brer s# ».»! vi!sl bnk ?r- 'fliis rtn, b nwv b« 
rrcalbd fh^*! a r^shre elctefiv femn sn tiis* vx-w; abidsn.- i# ittaf 
|jcrson\ an intJivwlual who brwj^s ollrncr si-nrtaf. iKJfis. catisifisi 
sjthfi'S (o twl itl ar rase (a jrrn? ine5clrf«»sly. ^svrn a tlsapJer m ss^rlf 
in bi^ 1953 ihirsis), 

, , , at'fpptabie ssMiivsikiAb suminimr-s iwsissnf fiaijliv- ppfsiani Un a 
bfsrf jswchI of (imr. A lrmj«.scatry tlss'st'tkf sn tomniMJSj* alswit 
ecluifimew wonk! fcntlrr » j«rf»a(? ufti^fsir Ibr (4 while ?** pain* ipalr m 
smwMbly it* usuaj dnrnig sntrrpidy L,a!'yf55^t6i*, rs^nrai is<*n *4' teesh 
prPimrAlory to false unra, sntosssittnjn. ns^al ilnswtbiiwes 
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i'fi' w-Krc/r. ,1 i.Jl fw,* flil shrsir ressoiis 

for trnVjW^rai *.iv irBtis^nvn'.tn^ ihr ijwiwsdtns! iftssui feuhy f»mtn. 

f<s!«J|:nia}5 !yr>3; 2tj4) 

Afh'tri fmni brins^ a siJh.irr* f*|“ that (.-haj'Mf't. she kfca of faults also 
ssn'etl as sfi*’ hs-i sss «*f shr piii^r ‘Ahejififuju from iiUeraciion' which 
was t‘t<nfrrneti wuh the tsf sjK«nianeous i«voH*emcni in intcr- 

ACihn -vulnerabshSies The |n:>jrf! here h <has the analytical 

njfjvcs m.islr in ’ Radits talii ‘ havr t!< isr rriased the formnSation of 
iss,ues isi his ut I9:,s3, well as sts " Alknation from inter- 

31 t.j«n’ not stnspiV u- M-rv*' the purpwes of arid scholasticism, but in 
{ifdrr u> revrul *hr r<“a.«sn hsr Ciitjjfman's preference for the concept 
‘faulfabh*'. "Thf’ t hastfjr from ‘rc-paitablc'' t$ rioi wilful, and it knot a 
ms^n of some jjrmjnal jthosvm racy ; there ?s a purjmge to it, and thts. 
pnriTtJSC Ih's in reiiUitrf'nien! for the further articiilahon of his 
(OncrpUiid fraiisrwfjrk. I'hr snjpe and applicability of the concept 
faiiitiihlr' arc Ixids sr*!frd astd rJstrndrd hy fstung put to work on the 
more roinples and defittlrd ohamatstins utadr jiurfesiljlc, by usini^ 
jernrehns^’'* o! naujfully i« rurrui*^ s-suho Udk. 

Ftnallv, sn dsr tmi!s«'r of thr ? <Ht)(mk>xy, let us turn to the 
proWetti of shr itnina^rtnrnt of daia It i* uniwtaiJt to ierai^nixp that 
at niaJiv |.«J!ns:’- m thr roorse «4 tirvrlnpnirnt of u ihesfrrtir il 
apparatus, our wdl fisid s.mewU inm ettirtf w-nh the itaUnt and sc«|>e 
of the rhsssdh aEuus* that s! makes |*»s?-iblr We knave, feliowiiii| 
Wittgritiiitrii!. that one of fhr Isrst svavs ?a evainate a flassirsratiflin is 
to drsi filic MJ 3 C? oi s*s u|!|nausion oi use, ami try to dife'ovcr what it 
is thtif make® them m?i{(jfir-c« of dir class-dlrasson or the concept 
%^hifh serves m rhe ^josajd for that « k.^«iS iradon , ‘rhrre may lif 
< nurse br no vnr rlrinrnt rsuiamuj to all ittst ant e's of the application 
of certain cnrtfcptt WHSMen^frin has, after all, t>een quite 
pemuussvc on ’.hot rcgavdin^ thr kind?* of concepts in whsrh 

phiitisophers hate iMrcn jntrrrsu-cl » hkr instb, knowledge, thought, 
etc. - f^ut rvrrt these mticht liavr a cerfaits phy'^joimumy iritorntlKni, 
and thf umiej wStintiinii of rl;j» phv*eo^fH»r?iy euftblrs u^ to undefsUind 
what ‘truih’. ‘suvute', ru , are 

While a |jhih>trt‘pim a,| jsiirrrs-i ns.’gbt jirrhups !«’ huttinl to iht 
iimilysis til’ raritm^; rofnrpfs, ^oSognal mferestt is additioEiailv 
(orK rrtird with the irnrnooii (lU' mhiptats-ou **1 new t iJW'Cpts. Now m 
CUR'S wlune s new concept ts tunueil, us. a tsrw gnmnd ot 

liassificatmti, ihr ofn tivermt^ prot rslurr wcntkl fw the sarnr: we 
dcR"fil>r ciisrs o| n anti we what makes them ms, Clladt»i5sly this will 
lEivfjlvr ftlhn^ (Hit fhr of the sKcasions on s'^hich the concept 
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,j (rin-J (; jf-jv t h* (hw nMrlhnj fg^ 

tSir m * I nr J vil-t'i t ♦, t I h ■>- f K n hts »w) Minpty 

JSW ■6ft:?vs 5fi T?s Ksi ^ l^SsTs ■* rr,rv WltSIS 

^ i|>i{i'jrsf * Af*n5*4-sr.K abdi^v tf' 

t ^ ;gy!» s^-sss’ pti^ *‘'® vs'?7S*f£'j p.«9is£ **1:*? Srf'SrSii fS4l^t 

**J pn* 55 n, 3 Srh ?>*i' %%r aiv tiR'sSJS^ unjiWr |v, jl, 

^swr f'^s »tnM Wf!4!N? fsmSKS 'ffip. 5br fesSiii |»tx-*l«!M!irfj4 5^5 

Mjf-a !.|» sisr^.- I't sjk'inskf s!i|5i|sr:T|5rM5;^|-i ssp|?ls-ri| Ars uiifsrtrlSK? 

Id’"? s'4 SS switifstl j?^5 siKti s^ ibf ?|r-tetf fi|s5*«;^ 

?«4£snM’!i itsT^-Jr*^- ii ivf»r Sj;Ui!¥r*rly C-sIj feia 

^ ,(6g«is s'jI * 'Viir rf-H?r*i 4% Ui t5?<r .'>r(r'a ?«'4i 

'Isr Si'S », W«lsir^ 6i»IS’<f'?frjsr'Si^ <|S.34t5lW:% itfl 3 f4M“ Klf -t, lb? 

m^ srf ihss ii-sr !|5^ etwk-f ??«« ‘4 an rn fin^' «:sfl^4s 

liliii*! (Smi «3Rj.ftrsii!?> |•sl''Jr^t^s5fRf'n^lt ih»i n r'si*3?-«‘ rflrinvr slijis 

■'(f ^ssHsai Alsi-ftr tn Wt*4,-tp.% ii-m I*? wf Jfse 

j kvisj-s'^gncis-R's- v('hj<h |i!s-j*,^i tlw" (iiw^ >4 ’•^ hniir'.'rt m the f5,rts* 

•I I rs^rt’rJi? Thj?‘, St ^rcsn? ?■.* fiw st s jin<vn.':slv ?*sr dp* 

S‘’*!;Si'.girT-sr''c sr; <Hr J, «»4fft6;s.n *'''!>rp-iSfi h 

>>>jS|W5wsj Sr? *h*' ?•■'!?'?»■ Jti s &(<■«? I rsf w.’sv. In?? rasIW’S 

she ^<'«'ii!«* i'A ’Avit iSpif-Ut s56«3.n » ‘t ^ / 4 Siisfe 

4sHHwt««'Nt 4^1 ^irtipiv ntTh‘%<nu W.?? 

(-, ({iSffJVilf? (.ilKTP Sw*!'? Jet'IjRj.ilisr'^ f?4 yl^j- a*. ,|ir.i{S- >4 Shs'k !ll^''^!ll<^^¥ 

ssjsf itf'Sjsy I'.w' ?!>?' |i>.5^'''?*'* 'irtl ktjf !!)• .i*| «*."■« 8* e wl'stie thr 4'>s|iiC*' 

n?<;^h> Isr »erntes| 'she pfisjfrv Srnl «-i’ the prssjettr'ii 

fiS,!!'' *he S'SWiSt l4#*fS »?S5»! it', .-JtSjili'Tif.i Issik 3S whi3® hf 

fTiijle'd 'she rs'WAT*, 4» '’e'vrsvthsjig hi. iStS 

iltlfssig iS Juris *S5 talijsig flirsihn^s'i pfe''?'! 'Ihr rrjtf4*:fp| n 

^ahwiuenll'ii' 'as^-d srsl^ittiJSSerstlv tfs « <4 p^prrs, ri*|>ect4i’v 

jn Stmi^^u i'niff^tim f rWs*S|, hssS »s (“s tH finpf? jhnf^'mgh 

sjseni hi sss 'Rrpljcs afif! iTs-|s«?rtT»-4 ' ifsrr ihAhnM^ I'lHibJ wries'tf 
i* is tfcfitssti ritfrfe fuO%‘ 4* bsifsSt hill MfrSvis ni lalk JJf r?l sJs ^utefsSMSrsi 
whirh Is&s dissirscm'P i?(esnf?i? *jS4 mwr sri *>»■ j:fthrs nt she s’!rc«TO“’ 
■ii^nce it? which ^h%ntt^^m‘t'i‘^ fsi’Hl themselvf*’ fttnothrr mrr rsasispfe 
itf sbe jiftsgs'rassvt' «i' r ajH rpt's 3Sj shr f«’hrttir| But she 

|W>if'Si hrtt* t$ hi^ fectjfr»jy»rri:<i(4SHJ}'i sjhjS'His 4 srirhstHiur nf tssialyst® fos 
tJeahug w^ith sttrij itsi itlsjrt:? Jn etisr rrvrishng |i>4'e44gr tn 4S1 esrhe? 
p^iper, hr advisrs shr fjjiAlyss m S'(#||«'.w:i' 


So gr! M she ^jgntrit'isrscf' ^4 « jjticfvr, shn'Mi^h sHr ?riSf'rt'f'!!hi!Jgr (Si'S 
iistSy m n asiyaily- h'?s purimriiriiiw ? h«|>pr!>rii|, l;mt <** st wiHiW 
htjvr 5iiippe'st«'tl Imd id? itse pi*TtH sp^ifis* us *hr itinisssr 

lashind ssnii^tfSitblr, o? sti«if»rtvn».. sHr »ts*'ss susstss^th-, dsrn 
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ct nipa« i t appreciate the significance of a move look, for the 
effccls t ha* n anticipation* os to hr»% the interchange in which t 
otcurs wa* to untold 

(Goflman 1971; 209-10) 

1 he second kind of projection occurs many times in a number of 
texts. Hen- as a single iUustratkm is a reference from the essay ‘On 
fare-work’. ‘Face-work’ is a name given by Goffman to a set of 
remedial actions taken to <iea! with events that offer actual or 
jK)teniial threats to the positive social value a person claims for 
himseif in the course of .sonre interaction. 

Each persitn. subculture and society seems to have its own 
characterisilc repertoire of face-saving practices . . , the particular set 
of practitrs stressed by particular persons or groups seems to be 
drawiti froni a single, logically coherent framework of possible 
pfactict'.s. It is as if face, by its very nature can be saved only in a 
certain nisml;>er of ways, atid as if each social grouping must make its 
selections Iroxii this single matrix of jinssibilities. 

fGoffiTiiin 1967: 13) 

The pajKT rftntimirs with a description tif this matrix of fxrssible 
pi art ices, many «f which are outlined but not given empirical 
tirttantaticm. Goffman then moves on to take up a number of further 
issues alrout their use, concluding with a series of remarks about the 
relationship Vieiween the ritual order and the nature of human 
nature. Now the investigation of this matrix is done in a very charac- 
teristic way in thin paper; its destTiption i.s obviously the result of a 
combination of both intuitive and empirical materials in a complex 
way. It is obvious in reading the descriptions that they are under- 
determined by data - dt^scriptions such as the following, of which 
there are many in the paper: ‘Once the person does chance an 
encounter, other kinds of avoidance practices come into play. As 
defensive measures, he keeps off topics and away from activities that 
wouki lead to the expression of information that is inconsistent with 
the line he is maintaining’ (Goffman 1967: 16). The statements have 
no clear empirical refereni. Which person? What encounter? etc^ 
But it would be wrong to criticiase him for this practice unless it were 
all that he ever does. The projected logical .set - the matrix of 
possibilities - has the function of allowing for the creation of 
categories that migh^ be filled at some future point. Categories that 
are not empirically filled, as long as they do not comprise the 





{ S'lC'lt SfJ SSIS'? i‘>'’ 

IlsSi^ ^v^?. ihi* S'i tlriM' f -stiff h-im' l'krf!?f« 

i'.jsr-j-fiiS'B afi ■iF.-«'^lv-aii pfr’>'-*kK -i?!*?, !w-&' J' ~ 

^ <lw4«r'^ns d ami s-ssiasss w .ssl I? 10 sh{% frsritei 

llj-?? pKroit?.s5|f*F'^ hmi sf; tjE'?5'5«>'’iB.- . l»-ai; sr^l ImskI ■: j«s-;f r|jifi . fi-H'-srar#^ 

lit l^wtk !«« isnrttpkiSfsrt#h3|*% ihrm. sa ?hr jmsip, 

Sf i* mrtksl wHssli hr d' 

i«^ys frf tfe 

tIiMQVS’tsps sf?-!s*is3*''-*'l «*s iltKkr? asf^*? sh-j? i,*’? ili'?s< ^ 

*y*i oCdrishn# -ftiMs ss-^mrp?* h.svp lo «fe«| 

U» W wsy>*'*sf^ |':.3-*j:lvs«’'s, hiJ? w- th^ d U 

f^iliSff io y^:Mr jb-ft'S'i bv ^rfrrPEK^ !c* thf: *?■?;(?■ »>t*!hfddi-Jfk^ 
(Ir'viif- ,0-w:r»r l|i'« rwf|»r«ii4i r< hi* in ^'*wc«pi 

tbps's pcdssrm'i «C *.l**-a cni*usy ifsss'ifv^ .irr l^r froSsi 

Vmic" dc.fciif. iti hjs rm*M^I s-ji«l?rT ^brv sirfv*- '.■fjsir ilrtlwEf^ 
lnm iu>m 113 *Hr *-«?ifS'fS« f>l sbr ssn^jbcs? s h;iraiSrrBlk^ 

Si’ iht” pifj'k9'4P *'t J-ff. ipt’*?*' f$l r.l.''n?hH' -U»li?ii^ 

But wh^t ftS ^h*" r ral r^’aiilt fi? sW a|!i|i|6^ ?B«’' m*'‘3lwsti'i 

irwriWB djsjivp' Vi-sr ;« i s>nli?-i|? ’'S’* is f'l* 

r-jWi*?** fiianK'wsiik 4 ShI shr i(lm'mTr5**s 

vkhst h J? IflsjkiC'Si |in''rtssj4*' 'si'sft *!f<"*'3s ?*■'! •?>(!• tllifftF 

feiiibtp . Thf syj ^ slifc»'>i- Im.i?I» lijc. iiw Eii-pv (ipp^4f 

J» CS^sS'Vr ibt iSf'J'tIti »i*f 1«» B 'i!> th** Hnilrf'SKsn^Isfij^ d 

(»dlM3^frs virifii- I'd fjs;^ .fJ» k f'3m*-}r43rt*’ , h»i''<^'p'>'rf . isssSp his 

im-rntrums of shf f 4 s? ihsi ‘-bts si.K-ir:i'<= a an ■srtri.ntS tsf sHr JW*l|f3d 
itwif "Bbr s^,^3Fral jiUf.-y^'s.s »?( ^ p |s5iSj*| 55-5 is* 

3 ' iiibjp' S 31 (Hbirai'p, ii*.'lti|y ?3"tti3is*s 

<|p^*ply pn-^jlpniisSs*-' .. ibss rPisBi-isMisii at^sssssi’SS^iy iyriJSiisJ St) 
C*«ffstia3i’s v*-ht4«' 

l*l5C #?4:3iU3S«U<!3fi « vtsjt*,-p-p?«al fr^irnrwrffk 4^^?. 

dlsTfsiy frossi ?hf rrcagrsj5?itn «f ih^ iriSrisrs»fg?SM'r *?! pafiiiueAr 

phfWKiMtfta, sf *'*"?3!i,!l! Irom she i«!JkkU5«3i «i’ a riiswf J«S 

**(3) i!;s ikt Mi3kfsv:*wn trdm Nssr -5® it « niiJttri- csS ?lir biS|Jpy 
t ncidis «!.;*-> d'ctirtcept sridi^bryt. |j rrwiss fr«in «?■« snSrllss^^Nr 
tjf ^^nalytk' wsn’k tht par* «( Jhr . tht* 

jmpt.>ftaJWc of Jsrs fi«! jwrrrlv in s?s rtHU'S'JiHt-sd 

cwinulntivrripsjt Ithoygh otht'rs ciintinitc so irrA! iS as. a }'r|w:w5i*ffv d 

a kind); his wf^rk is* ttniitsn^snt )t is lomTttit'ti tMih 

the Jitnitatituns of any such I’mmework r»l lOtcrsTkled roncepts and 

obKervaikns., Martnifig Bas tlrassi'n iftfrrtssoti the 

uiidtjrlying Eension tsetween fbnn and fotitdnsssrs'.s m t *{sflman 8 
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texts - their form Ixhng the result of the appikation of categorical 
devices of varititis kinds, while (heir fomikssness is achieved by his 
interest in rxceptbns and vulnerabilities. And in a further paper 
(Manning 19H6b). he extends his analysis of the way in which 
CJofftnan managed to purstie hig interest in the deployment of pro- 
(.fdural ptograrnmes alongside an interest in what any such 
programme necessarily absents from analysis. 

This tiistiiH.tive axfiect of Goffman’s method is not given separate 
expression in his work, although few of his published studies fail to 
raise the !.s.sue at some point or another. In ‘Replies and responses’ 
(Ooffnsan I98Ib) he punsued the analysis of conversational dialogue. 
In the long passage that concluded the work he teased (he reader 
With the promise that his text promised nothing less than a complete 
mapping of the forms and routinkation of talk. However, just at the 
point where he h beginning to open his catalogue of these forms and 
routines, he also begins to distance himself from .such a claim: what 
begins as a catalogue of re.sults turn.*? into a warning about the nature 
<d sucli results. What was first descrilx'd as a ,sy.stem of constraints 
Ix’canu’ something to honour, invert or disregard, depending on 
how the rtiofnl strikes; 

Evrrv ctnivefnatioti, it seems, ran raise itself by its own bootstraps, 
tail provide partitipants something to flail at, which process in its 
entirety can then la? made the reference of an aside, this side remark 
then responsively provoking a joking refusal to disattend it. The box 
that comeixation stnifs u.s into is Pandora's. But worse still. By 
sriceting eKcastons when participants have tacitly agreed to orient 
themselves to »{erectiy|>es about conversation, we can, of course, find 
that tight constraints obtain , . , But there are other arrangements to 
draw on , . . In these circumstances the whole framework of con- 
versational constraints - lx«h system and ritual - can become 
something to honor, to invert, or to disregard, depending as the 
mwHl strikes, Gn these occasions it’s not merely that the lid can’t be 
closed; there is no Ikjx. 

(ColTrnan l9Slb: 73-4) 

Such reminders ~ that there is a fundamental distinction between 
abstraction and the concrete world, between form and formlessness 
in Manning’s terms - <:on.srantly recur throughout his work, though 
usually done without pomposity and with some wit. In the text of a 
lecture given in 1976 (Goffman 1981b), he deploys a similar irony to 
that referred to above, this time writing as if to demonstrate the 
existence of an independently structured world that is obdurately 
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Ihr ob:i€r\'aiT5ce . 

This rtyshsidioH rauK’*. dlflVuhirw, ibsfhtio?i .Ji^yrs, 
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p lu^i M itv (>t I urvr iIk- n>»rr«(ivr inf ihf display of conccpti m 
!hf foursr <»( afijr-sUtinn. ,smi ihr prcsmcr of a disnitcme authorial 

\m('r all s-cfiitriinJlr !o thr st-rssc thaS «ri analysis b being built up m 
respi'issi* its isiiurs fwu;ei’! by iht? orie'us'sity for concept development, 
app!if. aSton and rfisnugemetit. Vet. at the same time, drawing 
attemion iv, thfsr fraujisw kIsssj gives thr same analysis an equjvaknt 
•it use o! vuInrndHhn-. Not msly arr its origins arbitrary’, but tts 
ifin^,{i'U( !!on iH cirarlv thr resuii of a mass of praetkaS as well as 
thromiraf dillu ultu’s - as nsyrh a res|>orssf to pragmatic concerns jus 
fo conceptual smes. 

I* would lie Ir-gdirnme m ask the folkm'irsg critical question here 
if It is the rmi- that (.ioffnian's mefhtxi is to use a common and 
notoritmsiy Ile*,yihie dcvkr in c«itier to make his sociological 
discoveries, and furthennore, to raise qiiestians concerning the 
vulnenihitify of the knowledge thus dstained, surely he has an 
oNigHSion to deal with a series of lundaniental epistemologioal issues 
raswd by such yuariitrs of MM:i«!ogkaJ work? In particular, should 
he riot iie;d wiih thr ffaHir issues of wiicept formation and ofobser- 
s.tJumal rrsiamfy that have for so long pa*twcupied the study of 
<ifk loiogical I think his answer to that question would have 

iieeii a neuiuive (imc (hvlfmait was unconvinced by the suggestion 
that thr |irs<blrni of the foundation of knowledge has a solution. 
RvaisN tntnpfoim afo-Hii Oofimati otTers a useful summary of 
(hiiTmanb fKisjti«n, In a hiotnoie to a pa|>cf on OoffrnanN 
drairmturgic.id pers|K'C!ivr, Ryan writes that; 

, , the bulk *,»f she pa{»er was intended to offer something to which 
Pi’ofessiji' CJoffffiim, who was at the meeting, and philosophers not 
jjriinas ily insrrcstrd in the philos4>phy of the sticial sciences might find 
rckvam, It emerged, however, ihat. like other social scientists, 
Frofessoi CSoffman fotimi philosophical distiussions useful as a source 
fjf etnpirical hvfKAihcsc'S, or as sketches of mechanisms to be found in 
■iwc'iiil tjfe, but that again, like most social scientists, he was not much 
EoiMcrned with prsibirm,s in the logic of explanation, not much 
foncernrd tfi dititinguish one kind of explanation from another. To 
that extent, therefore, the hope that one could so to .speak try out a 
first draft un Frofossor (kiffman, and dear one's mind in the process, 
was not fuifilled ... I fiave simply tried to make this essay as lucid as 
I can, 

(Ryan 1978: 65) 

GofTman’s stK'ioiogy is one which attempts to develop without secure 
epwtenxihjgk'aJ foundations but it should be clear that be does not 
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dsvcip.itTw among many, rathtr than the distcipUtK of disaphnes, the 
particular regniatosy conceits of epistemology are hard to sustain 
1 here are of course many thinkers who express this more forcefully 
than Goffman, Richard Rorty is perhaps the most influential of 
these. But GalTman did not seek to enter that debate himself, and I 
do not think he would necessarily have had much to offer as a direct 
tontribution to it, 

Of course there aif many issues that arise once the unavailability 
of secure epistemological foundations of inquiry is given serious 
tonsideration. The multiplication of frameworks of analysis in the 
human sciences is the most obvious one, but 150 years of epistem- 
diogical legislation has hardly managed to confine them anyway 
Such questions are, however, beyond the scope of this paper which 
has been concerned with the contribution of one analyst to one 
corner of this whole field of study. 

As the Iw^ginning i mentioned Simmel’s idea of the estate that he 
left bf'hind him. Goffman uk) had the opportunity to talk of 
inheritanre.H and Ix’quests in his pre,skicnsial address. He framed his 
mhrritamT largely in terms of a particular spirit of inquiry, and the 
wisdom of not iiHiking elsewhere but to tiur discipline to ground such 
inquiry. A suitidvly Weberian .sentiment, W'ebcr’s notion of the 
history of the stK ial sciences as one of a contintiou.s proces.s passing 
Irom the attempt to order reality through the construction of 
concepts, (he dissolution of these concepts through shifts in the 
horizttn and their replacemefit by others, is as gtiod a description of 
sociology now as it was a prediction in the first decade of our 
tentury. Goffman’s spirit of inquiry will continue to play its part m 
that difficult and endles.s proicct. 


NOTES 

I his pajH-r would not have Wen completed without the help of Erica 
Haimeit and Irvdng Vrlody. I also benefited from conversations with Bob 
Roshier before the York conference. I gratefully acknowledge comments 
and criticisms offered by Tony Wootton, Paul Drew, Phil Strong and Karl- 
Peter Markl following the paper’s prraeniatkm. The further editorial work 
of Paul Drew ami Tony Wootton has helped to improve what began as a 
very scrappy text. It should be dear to readers of this paper that I have 
fijund the work of Peter Ashworth, Jason Ditton, Philip Manning and 
Gregory Smith particularly useful in formulating my view of Erving 
Coffman 
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Goffman and the Analysis 
of Conversation 

EMANUEL A. SCHEGLOFF 


Last night therie was a debate in the Arts Club on a political question 
I was for a moment tempted to use arguments merely to answer 
something said, but did not do so, and noticed that every argument I 
had bi'en tempted ft* use was used by somebody or other. Logit; is a 
machine, one can leave it to itstdf; unhelped it will force those present 
tf) exhaust the sublet t, the ftwl is jts likely as the sage to speak the 
appropriate answer to any statement, and if any an-swer is forgotten 
'iomefxaly will gtt htune ntiscrable. You throw your money on the 
table atid you receive so much change, 

VVilliam Butler Yeats (tft26)‘ 


I 

In this essay I mean not to canonize or celebrate Goffman, Rather 
mean to continue a fight with him, and thereby to keep alive 
tension with his legacy that may continue to yield dividends. For w 
have undoubtedly not yet finished learning from the work which h 
has left us. 

The critical stance which I shall take up is, then, not for lack c 
appreciation of his contributions, both to social science in general 
and to <'onversation(tU) analysis (henceforth CA) in particular. 

Then* is, for one, his contribution, almost single-handed, t 
sketching and warranting analytically the boundaries and subjec 
matter of a coherent domain of inquiry - that of ‘face-to-face inter 
action’. Although explicitly taken up largely in his prefaces (and 
most decisively, on special occasions: cf. 1964b, 1983b), it seems t 
be an underlying theme of much of his work. Although there are no 
many even among his students who have pursued tins path am 
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thcM ururrriKts How many readers and hearers felt revealed 
and exported, pvc out embarrassed giggics at the sense of being 

found tjut by bis accounts. 

And there are, of cmirse. the several sets of analytic resources 
which ( JofiVnan introduced for the understanding of the organization 
of interaction - whether of dramaturgy, stigma, interaction 
ethology, frame analysis, or others in his corpus of work. 

So the light 1 take up with Goffman here is not for lack of appreci- 
atuin of the contribution of his work; it presupposes it. 

If I may infrotiuce a somewhat personal note, there is something 
metaphorically oedipal in this ‘fight’. Oofiman was one of the most 
consequential of my teachers. It was from him that I, then a 
classically trained graduate student interested in social theory, the 
sociology' of knowledge and culture and deviant behaviour, first 
underatood alxHit the viabtHly of studying events on the scale with 
which he was precK'cupied. In that sense, he could be seen as at least 
partially the progenitor of the work I came to do. But, as in the life of 
Lnnilies, offspring find a way of btung both in the vicinity of what the 
parents stooti for and shaiqily divergent from it, so sometimes in the 
Ids* of the intrui, backs and I, who studied vvith Goffman together, 
lx)th appreciated his Mchievement and meant our own tifforts to build 
<jn it in somr respects, though not in others. But wc never set our- 
selves in opfrosition to it ~ not in the way we set ourselves m 
opiHXsition ti> much of mainstream professional sociology. So that is 
not what is oedipal here - not some patricidal impulse. 

h was Sacks, actually, who remarked once that we nowadays 
think of the Oedipus story as a story about patricide, but that it was 
m the first instance, of course, a case of intended infanticide 
Prophesies and oracles aside, it was his father who first left Oedipus 
to die, and not the other way around. Although it had a non- or 
semi-public history going back some 10 years earlier, the fight with 
Goffman which I take up here came publicly to a head with the 1976 
publication of ‘Replies and responses’, and then flickered inter- 
mittently, alternating with receptivity and approbation, through the 
posthumous ' Felicity’s condition’. By the time of ‘Replies and 
responses* Sacks was already dead, and we had decided early on that 
there was little use in public responses to attacks. So it was left to lie 
unanswered, together with Coffman’s other critiques, overt or tacit, 
loving or nasty, phrased by him or by his students. 

Invited now to reflect on matters of concern common to 
Coffman’s enterprise and CA, some replies and responses to 
Rep les and responses make one claim on my next turn m the 
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Gofiinan was increasingly preoccupied with talk m interaction (a 
term which I sha.I prefer to conversation ) and with the analytic 
stance toward it taken up by ‘conversation analysis' (a term which, 
having become a name, I can do less about). These increasing pre- 
occupations are expressed through the topics of his last half-dozen 
papers, their citations, and more revealingly, their tacit incorporation 
of terms and topics from CA work. If the Goffman I address is not 
the only one, he is the one he came to. 

Nor do I mean this to be an overall assessment of Goffman and 
CA’s relation to him and his work. It is a partial, but strategic, 
joining of some issues. Because his vision was fresh and original and 
pointed to new territory, it is still alive. Because it pointed to some- 
thing beyond itself, it is no longer the cutting edge; in my judge- 
ment, it is no longer the way to work in this area. This essay is 
concerned to sharpen our understanding of the difference between 
what Goffman did and what he (among others) made possible. It is 
partial and polemical, rather than balanced and judicious. It is 
meant not to close the Ixioks, but to keep them open. 


n 

In one of his most telling aphoristic dicta, Goffman declared at the 
end of his preface to Inieracdon Ritual (1967; 3), in which he had 
sketched a proper focus for the study of interaction, 'Not, then, men 
and their moments. Rather moments and their men,’ That declar- 
ation resonates voices from the past. It can be seen to recommit 
inquiry to the view of the ancient Greek tragedies. They, the 
classicist John Jones (1962) reminded us some years ago, did not 
treat the tragic hero as decisive, though western culture has come to 
think of them that way, probably under the influence of Christianity 
Rather, the key for the Greeks was the tragic situation. Central was 
not the figure of Oedipus, or some tragic flaw in his character, 
central was the .situation in which he was enmeshed. Oedipus 
figured only to underscore that if a son of kings could be so inescap- 
ably ground up by the situation, how much more so an ordinary 
person. The structure of a situation, not the individuals who 
happened to be caught up in it on any given occasion, was what was 
of enduring import for man’s fate. Not, then, men and their 
moments; rather, moments and their men. 

Although in various respects engaged in distinct undertakings, m 
the commitment to this position there is some minal common 
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(1 Jt>7j I9o5,. 19). CytjfTman was indeed bracketing for dcscnption a 
particular sequence found naturalisttcalJy in ordinary human inter- 
action.^ He wrote of the unit (ibid.: 20) as a “basic concrete unit of 
social activity’ which ‘provide.s one natural empirical way to study 
interaction of all kinds'. But in his actual analysis, it remained tied 
to a particular job, a job defined by the contingencies of ritual 
organization and face preservation. It was not treated as the more 
formal, generic unit implied by the “syntactical relations among 
acts’, 

GofTman’s continuing identification of this unit, under whatever 
name, with ritual work is made manifest in its reappearance in two 
of the essays in Relations in Public ‘Supportive interchanges’ 

and ‘Remedial interchanges’. There is here a differentiation of the 
earlier notion, but both specifications are still focused on the main- 
tenance and restoration of actors’ ‘right relation to the rales’, or 
ritual propriety. It is manifest in ‘Replies and responses’, which 
finally is an overt attack on the effort to develop, or recognize, a 
foimal unit of the organization of action per se, in this case turns at 
talk doing variou.s actions. 

On this reading, the greatest obstacle to Goffman’s achievement 
of a general enterprise addressed to the syntactical relationship 
betvs'ecn acts was his own commitment to ‘ritual’, and his unwilling- 
ness to detach .such ‘syntactic’ units from a functionally specific 
commitment to ritual organization and the maintenance of face. 

The focus on ritual and face provides for the analytic pursuit of 
talk or action in the direction of an emphasis on individuals and their 
p%ychoiQgy.'-^ Although this is a very different psychology than the 
conventional ones, it is a psychology of individuals nonetheless 
‘Face’ occupies the same theoretical niche in Goffman’s work as 
individual ‘material’ interest does in utilitarian social theory; it is its 
ritual or ‘expressive’ (see below) counterpart. 

To claim this of so great an admirer as Goffman was of the anti- 
utilitarian Durkheim of The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life may 
appear quixotic. Still, putting ‘face’ at the centre of interaction 
duves Goffman’s account toward the individual and the psycho- 
logical at two levels. On the one hand is the recurrently invoked 
direct account for, and understanding of, conduct by reference to a 
concern for preservation or demeaning of face (either own or 
other’s). On the other hand is the depiction of an organization of 
interaction which is driven by, whose raison d’etre is, the individual 
and his/her interest - namely ‘face’. Interaction is seen, to be sure, 
to be organized but to be organized to secure the mdividual s ntual 
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gn iind ft r (jt ffnian and ( A l-*rljer tn the sanir prrfa^r- (1%7 2) 
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another.’ And thet 1973 SehegioftVSacks papu' up olasings’ 

descriiK’d the piograittnie t)f work froin whk h it drew Jis f fwicerned 
‘to explore the possibility oi athfeving a naturalistic observatioual 
dtseiphne that ctiukJ deal with the details of siwial artkm(s) 
rigorously, empirkally and fomudiy’. Ncdibc!' enterprise was 
fo< used on talk particularly; indeed, the CA enterprise did not instst 
on mterat:tmn particularly. Ft»f both. lalk-indmeractioii Ircramc a 
convenieuf and attractive research site. 

But GolTman himself recognized (in the same prt*fate) that the 
papers collected in Inieractim Riiuai {and. I wouk! argue, in much of 
hiS work) did n«u conform to his declaration. Acci;si”dingly, he 
defended the need for a psychology of the individual to support the 
stiidy of interaction, 'What minimal mr«k'l of the actrsr is needed”, 
ht asked (ibid,; 3), ‘if we are to wind him up, stick him in amongst 
his fellows, and itave an orderly tralTu (tf bt'havior emerge;’’. Bui he 
surely recognized that such tr trafik is the prtwku t ru#l otiily of the 
drivers, but of the pntf:K'nies of tlie vehicles, the tisadwuys, the fuel, 
the trafltc system, etc. 

Yet, despite his explicit commitment, it .seems rtj me that Uk> 
often, perhaps even tm the whole, GolTman did not est a|x:- the sttulv 
of the drivers and their psychology to fcK'us on the traffic of 
l>ehaviour or the syntactical relationship Ijetween th<.- acts, 'fliefe are 
parts of Encounters (196 la), of Behacim in Public Places (1963), and 
others (especially 19646) in which the trafiic, the syntax, the 
moments, get the spotlight. But, it seems to me, the pc;rdurmg 
entanglement with ‘ritual’ and ‘face’ kept him in the psychology it 
was the programme of Frame Analysis { 1974) which btigan to free him 
Perhaps the clearest emergence is the paptm on ‘Ftwting’ (1979), 
from which ritual has virtually disappeared, and which may fairly be 
said to be concerned with the syntactical t'clations between acts. But 
that was almost the last substantive thing he wrote. 

From his earliest writing on interaction, Goffman's focus on 
patterns of talk and action was tied to ritual and face, and resi.sted 
‘secularization’ to the syntax of action, As early as 1955, in intit>- 
ducing the ‘interchange’ as an object for description in ‘On fate- 
work’, he treated it not as a formal unit in the organization of acts, 
but as ‘the sequence of acts set in motion by an acknowledged threat 
to face and terminating in the rc-^sTabiishment of ritual equilibrium' 
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(1967[1955]. 19). Goffman was indeed bracketing for description a 
particular sequence found naturalistically in ordinary human inter- 
action.- He wrote of the unit (ibid.; 20) as a ‘basic concrete unit of 
social activity’ which ‘provides one natural empirical way to study 
interaction of all kinds’. But in his actual analysis, it remained tied 
to a particular job, a job defined by the contingencies of ritual 
organization and face preservation. It was not treated as the more 
formal, generic unit implied by the ‘syntactical relations among 
acts’. 

Coffman’s continuing identification of this unit, under whatever 
name, with ritual work is made manifest in its reappearance in two 
of the essays in Relations in Public ‘Supportive interchanges’ 

and ‘Remedial interchanges’. There is here a differentiation of the 
earlier notion, but both specifications are still focused on the main- 
tenance and restoration of actors’ Tight relation to the rules’, or 
ritual propriety. It is manifest in ‘Replies and responses’, which 
finally is an overt attack on the effort to develop, or recognize, a 
formal unit of the organization of action per $e, in this case turns at 
talk doing various actions, 

On this reading, the greatest obstacle to Coffman’s achievement 
of a general enterprise addressed to the syntactical relationship 
between acts was his own commitment to ‘ritual’, and his unwilling- 
ness to detach such ‘syntactic’ units from a functionally specific 
commitment to ritual organization and the maintenance of face. 

The focus on ritual and face provides for the analytic pursuit of 
talk or action in the direction of an emphasis on individuals and their 
psychology f Although this is a very different psychology than the 
conventional ones, it is a psychology of individuals nonetheless 
‘Face’ occupies the same theoretical niche in Coffman’s work as 
individual ‘material’ interest does in utilitarian social theory; it is its 
ritual or ‘expressive’ (see below) counterpart. 

To claim this of so great an admirer as Goffman was of the anti- 
utilitarian Durkheim of The Elernentaiy Forms of the Religious Life may 
appear quixotic. Still, putting ‘face’ at the centre of interaction 
drives Coffman’s account toward the individual and the psycho- 
logical at two levels. On the one hand is the recurrently invoked 
direct account for, and understanding of, conduct by reference to a 
concern for preservation or demeaning of face (either own or 
other’s). On the other hand is the depiction of an organization of 
interaction which is driven by, whose raison d’etre is, the individual 
and his/her interest - namely ‘face’. Interaction is seen, to be sure, 
to be organized but to be organized to secure the individual’s r'tual 
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Goffman offered (ibid.: 14-Jh} stnise eight chisses of such system 
requirementB and system cntistrairtis, saw these as ’what w.‘ouki 
appear to be the sheer physical ccmstriiints of arsy cononunitation 
system* (ibid.; 15), and conskkmi work tsn this to be 'dealing with 
talk a.s a communications engineer might. so!itec*ne optimistic abjut 
the possibility of culture- free formulations' (ibid,; 14). Many CA 
toncems are indttded here, concerns vvith the distribulion of turns, 
with evidence that messages are getting thmugh, devices lor 
attracting, refaintng and displaying attrntron, Sf»r pitrfkipam 
identilkathm, forms for dealing with f rouble in the talk “■ all these 
are described in a distthssi’vr idions as of no sjjrt iai imrrest. and as 
the subject matter ftjr some tithet* distifilmr than soiiolfjgy or 
aruhropoiogy. In the same early {Hirtum of this es^.ay, where he is 
purpcrrtcdly making the cmr fw 'dialogic analysis’, he sets beside 
these system requirements a concern for rinml trtjuirctnents, whsth 
he illustrates largely froni his own work, imiudinj* the earlier- 
mentioned account of ritual interchange.s. 

A similar contrast informs his paper on 'Radio talk’ (198k), 
which h his version ofdcabtrg with the pbcmmictm of 'tmubk' and 
'repair' in talk. In discussing the consequences of an individual’s 
competence or breakdown thereof, he discriminates between two 
sorts, which he terms ‘substantive’ anti ‘expressive’. The former 
concerns the contribution of the actor to semte ongoing activity, 
presumably including talking; it concerns the mlitfm the individual is 
performing. The latter concerns tht* consequent Judgetnents con- 
ceming ‘the indwidml's comjx’tency and kh mmi charai-ter as a 
claimant to competency’ (1981c; 198-9), This contrast echoes the 
one between system and ritual; on the one side, the environment for 
and organization of action; on the other, the individual and his 
psychology, Although working with a colkctton of bkiopcns - major 
troubles in talking, Gofl'man largely eschews treating the.se 
themselves, and with them the underlying systematic organization 
tor dealing with trouble, and focuses primarily on the forms of ritual 
restoration of face- Again- and now very late in bis career, the 
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ntua. leads GofTman to the psychological and keeps him from the 
‘traffic’. 

But this is no mere theoretical accident. That Gofftnan was 
persistently more interested in the individual than in the structure of 
interaction and its syntax can be seen in his choice of these very 
data. Though the talk is ‘recipient-designed’ or audience- sensitive, 
It is not interactional in another sense; there is obviously no 
provision for interaction between speaker and audienpe (a fact which 
Goffman remarks on several times but makes nothing of). In fact, 
ordinary conversational data, or data on other forms of talk-is- 
interaction, do not have (in my experience) the elaborate apparatus 
of ritual face restoration in the aftermath of troubled talk which is 
the main focus of Goffman’s treatment. 

But it is such ritual restoration that Goffman is interested m 
Given the choice between studying trouble in ordinary talk-in- 
interaction without this ritual work, or highly specialized, non- 
interactive talk which includes it, Goffman opts for the latter. Could it 
not be argued that the need to go to idiosyncratic materials for this 
ritual talk suggests that, from the point of view of ordinary inter- 
action, the ritual concerns attached to trouble in the talk are an 
occasional, context-specific overlay or lamination, to use Goffman’s 
term? Whereas the restoration of the talk itself, the repair proper, what 
IS the ‘substance' in Gotfman’s term, what is a system requirement 
(however much it can be made a vehicle for ritual concerns) - that is 
somehow more central to the viability of talk-in-interaction as a 
context for human action. 

This is, I think, a central point. For Goffman, what he calls 
‘ritual’ is the heart of the sociolog)' in studying interaction; the 
‘system’ is somehow pre-sociological, engineering, biological, what- 
ever. Here I think him seriously mistaken. There are other ways, 
various ways, of allocating opportunities to participate in inter- 
action, and to constrain the length of those opportunities. There are 
various ways of making distinct parts of the talk cohere with one 
another into sequences. There are various ways of dealing with, or 
Ignoring, trouble in the talk. Some of these are embodied in various 
‘speech- exchange systems’ (Sacks Schegloff and Jefferson, 1974 
729ff.). Others are readily imaginable. If there are ‘uniform engineer- 
ing requirements’ for ‘communication systems’ involved here, there 
are in principle various ways of meeting them. The organization of 
turn-taking, of sequences, of repair, to take three kinds of organiz- 
ation which I believe are generic to talk in interaction - i.e. which will 
have some version m operation whenever talk is gomg on these 
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organizations arr socud ar^anuahorLx il ta L m mtcratlwn They 
consliiutcasfundamrmal astx ia.orjii5ani/„uion3sthrrr is. ihciaictbat 

underlies the very constiutfion ami ro-ordlnatiou of sixdal acdon, 
arguably anterior to contepts such ats ‘propriety ' and ‘rintal’ as 
(Ompranents of serious s<»tial theorizing aisiul litlk-irtdntrrai.'hon. Let 
me suggest only one way in which such an argunirnt might be 
specified. 

There is a tiojEicm that f urn»{ aking ~ she prt ivisitstt of a singk* sfM'akt r 
at a time, with minimization of gap t*r os'etlap. has to do with 
poiiteneHS, etiquetre or civility. In part this view- is related to tmr 
treatment in veestern culture, ami in particular in Anglo-Saxon 
culture, of violations of ordinary turn-taking practices as imjKtUteness 
or lack of civility. 

But there are serious difitcuhks in prfKeeding in this way. Such 
notions as implolitcness or rudeness need ro he recognized as parts of 
the mnmuhf (uUme w’hich is the mark of conipruent membership m 
the society, They are pans of the apparattts tjf atM ial ctJisttfjL us^-d 
foi the treatment of cKcaskma! violations, lapses, violators, the pros* 
pects of which are used to saxualize new fnesnlxu's tci avoid the 
behaviour which w ill earn them, and thrir famihrs or s<« ial groups, 
such epithets. 

But the vftrnat'ular culture pioi>er Iruxiness com eros the tmnmgoi 
the society, not the building of adisripline for its rigotints tlescriptitm 
‘Impoliteness" ami ‘incivility" may work as vernat ular accmint.H t)l 
occusiami lapses in the turn*taki«g order (ami other orders L Intt do lUit 
serve as an account for the exisieme asKl charat ter td ike 
thmselmi. 'i'he fact that violations of some normative structure may be 
labelled in some fashion docs not accout!! for why there w'as a 
normative structure there in the first place, or wdiy that nt,5rmat!ve 
structure. 

If, ina.gedanhmxpmnwxt^tm’e imagines a .stx'ieny with »?a urn- taking 
system, it would not be one that was esficciHlly imjsolitc tsr uncivil It 
would be one iit which the t^fiy possihiiiiy “• th msnwi ptmikiliiv - e/re- 
ordinakd astim thrmgh talk had been iosL for example, the sense of one 
action as mpmsm to another. 

Our sense of civil society, in the Hobl)esian tjr other s<x'labconcrat i 
sense, is in contrast to a state of nature. That state t>f nature, it seems 
clear, presumes the existence of already constituted, or tonsiitutable 
and recognizable, action (as in Hobbes’ ‘fraud’); what is at issue is the 
security of persons in such a world, the propriety of various deplov- 
ments of these already constitutabie and recognisable aiuions. 

Bur the constitution and recogn'zabUitv of attic n are or ought t > 
be no less problcmaiic for social thr< And it is ih s domain o 
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problems to which turn taking, and other gencnc organizations in 
talk-in-interaction, should be seen as relevant. Goffman may have 
been correct in understanding them to be discriminated from the 
domain he addressed under the term ‘ritual’, but not in what he 
made of that discrimination. That the problems of security and 
propriety were central for him seems hardly to be doubted; a quick 
perusal of Behavior in Public Places and Relations in Public might none- 
theless surprise the reader for the frequency of the imagery of the 
problem of security, But these problems are foundational for the 
politicai problem of order, however much it plays itself out ultimately 
m scenes of interaction. There is another, one could argue antenor, 
problem of order, for which the constitution and recognition of courses of 
action per se are the central problems. In his last writings, Goffman 
came to recognize them and increasingly to address himself to them, 
but somehow always with the suspicion that they were not his, not 
sociology’s, business. 

At a crucial point in the po.sthumous ‘Felicity’s condition’ (1983a 
3!,^) GofIVnan writes, ‘Here, dearly, philosophy and linguistics must 
give way to .sociology’. Here, at the end, is the same split between 
svstein and ritual. GolTman has assigned the constitution of action to 
philosophy, its implementation in talk to linguistics, and the 
proprietie.s of its expression to sociology. Rtit these as.signments are 
arbitrary. No, worse. They do not recognize that the constitution of 
some form of talk as some recognizable action can involve its 
sequential placement, its selection of words by reference to recipient 
design considerations or its correction mid-course (Jefferson 1974) 
What could l:^ more social than the constitution of social action, and 
Its implementation in interaction? 

What is made of these contrasts between system and ritual, 
between substantive and expressive, between cognitive and 
normative can be the source of much mischief. They go back to a 
root distinction which Goffman (in common with others, e g 
Parsons 1951, or Bales 1950) inherited from the past, which under- 
lies all these and other elements of his work, between the ‘instru- 
mental’ and ‘expressive’. In his own work it informs such useful, if 
not always discriminatable, distinctions as the one between ‘giving’ 
and ‘giving off ’ information. Goffman leaned heavily on the side of 
the expres.sive. 'Fhe giving of information may have seemed to him 
straightforward enough; it was the more piquant (because officially 
‘unintentional’?) giving off of information, and other forms of 
‘expressive’ behaviour, which were his special penchant. 

Tliia imbalance needs redress ng To do that we must f not 
only on the face which indiv duals cu tivate by domg what they do 
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\v(* must ftjcus un s hat thfy sre tvn Ae« thn arf it, un the 

detnmstmhk uptake »/ Mng fy t-e-p^riu^pam; itsiti on how tk 
pankipmis tngethn ihape iht imjnimj- ik sn^mimn thfek, and ma 
pmcs, that is, how thr trajeftory of the inieratdftf! shapies the 
partkiptints. Thesft, it seents to me, are Mtnu* of the issues in- 
escapable in iiddrt'ssing (he syntax of as ttnns arrtsss parsitipants, 
{he fraffic of behavkntr »ri inierariKui - ihr moments, not the 
men . 


ni 


For the questions which I have suggested need jcj W taken {jp to 
address she ssrusiure of interactinn as the ftjt'al tijpic, dill’erent data 
and dtffcrcnt ways of deiding with data in analysis may be needed 
than weif chanictpifstic of Ooffman's enterprise. For examph?, if the 
trajet;ts>ry of imeracdoit is tti hr at issue, a single 'iut or uttenmcf in 
putative rtmtext will not be much help. VVe need thett to reflect 
further tuj these asiterts (data and anaiytie snrthwij of <»offnjan‘i 
way of working, in pan infornted by f.lA wayji of wtirking as a 
contrast. Here, and in the next several sections, these refletibns 
take ihc form of discussions of Ouffman’s texts; then the contrast tn 
ways of working is eaemplifscdl in a sample i»{ eennparative analysis 

It is common now to refer to ilie sort of work (SoOVnan did. ami 
that CA dtxts, as ‘mkrostKiofegy’, and to remark alxjur tlie level of 
empirical detail dtaracteristie of the analysis, indeed, Cioffriian 
himself often referred to ‘mkrosorkdogy' and ‘mkroanalysisb it is 
worth remarking, how^ever, that although them is an understandable 
comparative ba.sis for these tenns, both of tliein imply a refertrnee to 
entities smaller than the norm in their domain. With iTSfiec't to inter- 
action, however. If the direction pursued in comtnon iiy GofTrrmn 
and GA is correct, then relative to their domain they are ml ‘niitTO', 
and the elements of conduct taken up in their analyses are not 
‘details’, i.e. small relative to the nonnal si^e of ob{ecE,s in that 
domain. They are just the sorts of building bUieks out t»f which talk- 
m-inieraction is fashioned by the parties to it; they are the ordinary 
ssze. 

But it is crucial to keep in mind that tor social scientists concerned 
with, other domains of the 3<icial and cultural, and for those who 
bring a vernacular sensibility to thi,s work, it c(mtinut;s to be 
appreciated for its level of empirical detail, for us subtlety, etc. And 

indeed it was a singu'ar athievement of GotTmairs to see the 
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relevance of this world of events, to hone an analytic sensibility for 
!t, and build it up as a legitimate field of inquiry. Still, we must step 
back and see to what degree analysis trades on the wonderment of 
the vernacular appreciation of objects which are analytically, 
technically, much more prosaic. 

One has the .sense after reading GolTman that, if one grants him 
his sense of ‘empiricar, (that is, if one does not insist on quantitative 
or other standard siHnal-science senses of that term), his work is 
densely empirical. But really it is not. There are many observations, 
and interpretations t>f them; but there are many conceptual distinc- 
tions as well - perhaps as many. But one always suspects that the 
observations are drawn from a much more densely empirical work 
elsewhere. For example, he refers intermittently to his field work m 
Shetland Isle, reported in his dissertation (1953); surely that is the 
densely empirical ethnography elsewhere drawn on. But it is not It 
has much the same texture, and most of the same topics, as his later 
corpus. Nor is the field work in St Elizabeth’s hospital anywhere 
written up in dense detail. It is drawn on intespretively in Beimvm m 
Pubiu Plmts, d sr/tir/is, Stigma, and elsewhere, but nowhere described 
more densely than that . So how do we readei-s come to treat the work 
as so empirical? 

GolTman is the master of the darting observation, in a kind of 
analytical pointillism. His method seems to involve ‘sociology by 
epitome’. It i.s a powerful method; it yokes the reader to its purposes, 
« impresses the reader’s mind and experience into its service. It 
works in something like the following way. 

His observations achieve their sense of typicality, however exotic 
their scenes may actually be, by using but a stroke or two, an obser- 
vation or two, a detail or two, to indicate the scene which we as 
readers are to call up from memory, personal experience or imagin- 
ation. If he succeeds, that is if itv succeed in calling such a scene to 
mind, our very ability to do so from his detail or two is ‘proof of its 
typicality. 1‘he typicality of the scene or action has not only been 
‘shown’, but ha.s been enli.sted and exploited, and the adequacy of 
his description, the bit or two of characterization, has ipsojacto been 
demonstrated. 

If he, and we, should fail, not much is lost. Any ‘case’ is likely to 
be no more than a .sentence or two; anyway, it’s probably ree who got 
It wrong, for we know how subtle an observer he is; anyway, there 
are lots of other casc.^ in point, dippings, instances, illustrations It 
IS both the plethora of cases, and our getting access to much more 
detai than he ever mentions when we bring to mind the scenes he 
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ordered up h> hw t^pifvinR driatl ih^t provwir ( ( fTnian ^ wnrk with 
Its sense of being t hock lull of detail 

Take, m a ose in Cloftnian’s t'xvrcmr in ilitsssraiing the 

various ways some ‘"same** event* t>8) stjeh as a 

particular utterance couid Ivr taken - an objee.i Irssnii in the 
relevance of conts'Xt, At the end of 'Replitw and iTS|x>ti.ses' he 
pnjsents a catalogue of .some 12 or more difTeo-nt ways of taking tht 
utterance *Do you have the ilUistrated l>y siune !i0 distinct 

imagined next nirns. Indeed, apart ihitn a t|uite abstract and 
technical characterixation of the several 'reinterpretation schemas’ 
involved, these ptttativ'e next turns are all we tm; given as a basis lor 
conjuring up the setting, I'hus, T.>o you have the time?’ 'Stop 
worrying. They’ll be here’. Or TXi you have the time?’ ‘Why the 
formality, love?'. Or ‘D!> you have the time?’ ’Bitte, ieh kann nur 
Deutsch Kpreehen’. Or 'th> you have the time?’ ’What dime'. Each 
of these mandates us to fill in the srene. and we do. We think, 
'Yeah, there’s another one I wouldn’t have tlunight of’. 

There is }>erhapK no tnore striking demoiwirattiJn tn the literature 
of the ways itt which an uiteranee ran invoke and in that stnise 
hieterniiiie' it.s relevant tamtext, rather than eirr em«. Iriu here the 
f ontcxf.s are summoned up t*,xelusive}y by citing what was punitively 
said. ChiOVnan ufus this single featuie to inv4:»ke a whole seem*, with 
Its congeries of aspects supplied by the reader, The rnethwl I 
described Ix'fore is in full oprtatitm here. ’ 

What is most striking is m>t how rnsiny and how varied are the 
classes of uptakes that Gofiriian suggests, and ftow feriile and acute 
the imagination which cotijures them, but how transparent and 
plausible, how ‘acceptable’ in the linguists' sense, they uU are. \Yhat 
IS inosi striking is that there are m ones. a.s if implausible 

uptakes do not occur, or do ntit need to l>e dealt with, And as if 
plausible uptakes need to 1 m' dealt with (and can be taken t<j discredit 
other people's work) even if they do not actually occur. This is 
sociology by epitome with a vengeance. It will not deliver the field 
which Goffman has helped bring us to ifje verge of, hi.ith ficcausc 
analysis propfiscd about .such material is of et|uivrK'al relcvarjcc 
when confronted with hard empirical detail, and becau-sc of the sorts 
of o(,*currences which never corne up for arsalysis at all when 
proceeding in Coffman’s way. 

First, when we capture on tape scenes such as he summoned up 
with a telling detail or two, and we ask vvhat is to f>c said about them, 
it IS not dear that his detail or two cm l>t? said, or are in point. For 
example- in 'Fdicitv’s condition' (JtJB'hf 331 CJ^^ffman ca>% to mind 
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(sic!) Jhe ft>lk>wing srrRe; oiu* sonw dramstic event in a public 
place in the pri-sence nf a airanger. and says, *Oh God!’, . to 
which the other profK*rly res|>onds by displaying that they have not 

btrn for example, they shake their head 

or say ‘Fantasdc.’ . Now if we had a videotape of such a scene, with 
such atfions anti utterances, it is not dear to me that one would 
profa'riy jwvalyse tktese bits of re»j«mse as ‘displays that one was not 
improperly athireiJsetr, From the instance as descrilied, it is unckar 
what basts tiierr wouicl fa* for such ati analysis, aside from a 
Gtiffniunian stipulation of its ndevance. 

On the other hand, when addressing a scene as recorded, we 
encmiiitcr »(ubb«>rn, n“cak’itrant. puEaling details that will not go 
away, which we must enuntain as possibly relevant without quite, or 
at all, knowing how, but tvhich never in a world whose scenes 
are sumnionetl up by inviMrations of typical, and therefore usually 
tjansparent, drsaiis. In CJaffman’s tests we rarely get puzaling data, 
actions which have mif fit'en solved- For them to get into his text, he 
has St' have %rrn m tlirsn sosne resonance with a pijint or theme m 
the Htisilysts he i* Iwikhtig, They only prestem themselves in his text 
as ‘domrsticsdrtr, 

Most prtihkmatit <>1 all »s the imp«jft of some initially anomalous 
apf>e»ring iftitterial m Goffrnan’s analytic modiiftty. When en- 
rouiiterirtg some “ntnostafMiard’ strip td conduct in a recorded 
Mcm* {as ill shr utsctiince 'I know, 1 tleridrd that my lK>dy didn’t 
need it,', which cHt tn-s in the data fragment examined later in this 
p;qK>r), one can work at it with the aspiration that a ‘solution’ will 
contribute tc* cn*r grasp ol the ways of interaction, conversation, 
language ~ soitir gertrraliy o|;«*rative natural/cultural formation we 
are out to understand When we encounter .something apparently 
stinugr thiu has Iscrn invented {such as the utterance 'Oh. That 
Not that I know of,’, avowedly invented by Ooffman ta coinplement 
a real exrlumge repined by Slniy , and discussed in the next section), 
we do tint knetw what we are investigating. About the former we can 
tisk, what etught its spakcr have Uien doing iri talking that way 
Ab<nit the latter wr cunnot, h’f we do not know what underlies ‘that 
way'; an arbiEnity decision by the analyst ofi how to represent an 
mtuiird ntterancr lyjie ;' a decision to put the utterance just that wav 
k'r jnuyKcses of the analyst's argument? a way someone actually 
talked? a mi'^j"rinrad>eml version of the latter? what m we 
mvestigiuing, and what ty|w and level of accouni is in order?^’ 

I'his state of afeirs tiuiv be quite acceptable if what is wanted 
iv a rough indu-atkiti and tustifteatkm for a field of study, and for 
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s<irnc of rhr itnmcrisr tapa ifm whirh ord narv prrs Jtis 

bnng H.- (-F<iinar> intrratuon. ITiiis i *1* » has <lonr rxirai,rdiiiariiy 
!t is rhc material ij’-ii'ig t»f n peiSetitiaS held whirh we all 
(ek'braie. 

But d‘ whfii is wanted is an rmpirkai acTtnins of how it is in inter- 
attion iKiually. there ntust ite sotne rescrvanrms. For thru what is 
needed must include the capae ity tts iinaly-^e paitis uJar spates of talk, 
and, in principle, any such spate, F'w this, CoJilmars is of t?tiuivoea! 
help. He rant’ly, ifever. shows us a spate of real talk, hr dtjcs so only 
iji respects which illustrate some point he is making in a larger 
atgument tmcontroikd by that data, and he grtterally makes only 
that point about it. 

Here, the tendentious iuxtajxjsition w‘iih CA rmimt l>e itvoided 
CA work is applkable, in principle, to any spate of talk m 
interaction, and a variety of aspects of any such talk are aceessibie in 
principle to such analysis, Furthermore, the dat.'s being analysed are 
mack available in a form which ali*>ws the rcuider indcfriKlrnt iicce^s 
and thereby the (jossibiiity of' indefjemfeiit coin|>efiiivr reanalysiH. 
It provides as unsolved ptixstles, and even iruneriak on in- 
dcpemktu pmbhutis. In some nieasute. this is tin- cttse lorcijtise of 
the tethnnioj^y of recording, In some ji«*asurr it Is Wcause the 
System requirefne-nts’, the gemuhc sequential organi7.iitit,ms of talk- 
m-intcrat?tkm, arc (if they are generic) present anti analysabtc 
whenever talk is, 

When we ‘revisit’ Goilnnm's scenes and ctmtexts witfi this 
lechnohigv' - Ixuh material and analytic, and with the constraints it 
now allows us to impose cm arralysis and mm, his ubsei^^ations are 
often elusive, and, to skeptics, illusory. 


IV 


Clearly, the differences Ixiween Qoffman’s 'data’ and C’A’s air 
decisive rather than marginal, however indiscritninably 'deiailrd' 
they may appear to those vvho work on difTenently si?.ed worlds 
Although he is reported to have, in private conversation, cndor.vfd 
recording as now the way to work, lie never did so pufdicly, ;md 
never systematically incorptFrattrtI recorded data itnn hi.s own work 
GofTman’s attitude toward 'real data', in the sense of actual 
obscn,’ed occasions, whether taped or not, w*a.s cquivtxial at be.st, and 
has not been fully appreciated. Consider, for example, that in 1971 
he could write in Hrlalions in FublU the fol owing striking footnote to 
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ihc firii apix-irmrr m hiii i« nf of ^imrihuis; vwhith ookcd like a 
tnn'M.npi {p 140 ti il) 

The jnlfSThafi.^rs sn ?h« pafrer are drawn fmni jK>*es Jiiken on actual 
iiiteraciion, except whvtx rpoir sfrii'inyix'd or apCK'iryphal interplay is 
cifrtl I hitvr door tins !x'( .him- )S s*s-a*irr to rrtimi j rite- rad ions or cull 
ihcni than to ftiakr ihrsn up in nl! taws, hnwrver. ihm intended oaiue n 
mi ai mofdi of u-heit liffuidh ’uspfrHed, kut m ilhi.<,Uahmi of mhat mukl be 
msiif tmdetitfifsdsbk Um k&d am km happened ividt the inter- 

prtiti* .■siimfu-anee / gire them (rinpiMsts snpphetfl 

The lam sentetirr is mu hasat tertstii iilly iitnvoiuted and difficult 
to interpret, f nsake if nut to say, ‘ Jf evctits hapfsened with the sense 
I describe, then nsy drscriptinn svmiki \vc correct’. 

Nor was this view rntTcly the rtsn.^quencc of concerns about 
pmsody, physical nnivrmcns, facia! r^ntmtm, unspiken aspects of 
sticial situatictn, hioj^raphicat context, and the dangera of retroactive 
resolution of the indrserndswi y and contins^ncy of utterances 
(l<>81b passms) When, ui *Ra.iib talk*, hr worked with 

ttnoniings which argtuiblv prrsrnJ all ol what tnaslr those events 
what they svtst, hr dnl fsof u.se the dpiai! thrrrhy made accessibk m 
a markrdlv tldfrrntt w.jv that! prcvintts rrfrrcnces to data. 

Still, by thr time of Feht itv's s Mudititm’, he amid write as one 
lonchi.'tiot* t'lhBda, that herttiirdy tlisanirse can l>e: taped, the 
tKtasitm ol iis pnKltu ttoo filmed, ainl the whole reKuli subjected to 
rcjwrated close ruaHiiswtnm. But the record iiRelf will not ttiways lie 
enough.' Presurtiiddy, then, one msgh? have thtiught. somciirnes it 
mil be. iK't'haps for ptifptem if will gentmil;^ be, perhaps the 
burden should ordinarily l>e on the one who wishes tu claim that it is 
nor enough. Prtrsuina!:slv, if sf is an nnpiricai discipline being built, 
this record will give us riiorr, even if it is not always enough, than its 
absence will, 

Nowhere is ChdfVnan's distccmdfir^ with atiual observations, 
recorded in drlatl, more rvidetu than in « brief discussion m 
‘Rephs'f' rexjxm^s'^' which is as stunning in its way as the 
hwtrsote quored idwe from NrietSirmi m iWdu is m its. Ide provides in 
the test (I9lllb !l97bj: 5"!) n hmr-utieramT exchange: 


Ih^tor 

Hm 

t*e vuo ever bad a hi-ssm-y of caidiac arrest in 


your familvi^ 

Ptitigni 

We 

never had rso irouble with the jxiiice, 

lhi:tGr 

No, 

Did YOU have anv heart trouble in your 


family:' 

Paiiati 

()i 

il 11 N t tl il I ktiiiw of 
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About this hr remarks tn a hjotncttc. The lirst (wt^ hors 

are dniwri irotit! Sbuv, isnd are rejah fhr srrrsnd 5 vvf> I havr added 
mysdf, and aren't’-' 

This is one of the few plates in C.ksiTnian‘s (fsrpns of which I am 
aware that he undertakes a sustained analysis ttf a singk* fragment of 
interactiott, rea! «r irnaginrd (where by ‘t^usianjrtl’ I mean more 
than an observation or tw-n «rt severai ri.mserufive moves in s* spate 
of iriteraclkm). What is so striking is that the ‘detailed’ atjalysn 
which he untieriakes is not of the flaimedly real uiicranceK taken 
from Siiuy, but of the adtfitions whkh he tttade up. 

Two different causes for concern are presented- First, his 
renderings art* empiricaiiy not acrurale. For example, he remarks 
about turns which are atUlressed to ittisunderstandings. such as the 
third in the excerpt above, that ‘luisunderstandingii lead to a iwo- 
inove turn, its first part signalling that trouble has m curred, and tts 
second providing a rerun* (ibid,), and he goes on to treat such a tutn 
as an 'elision and contraction* of a srtptente. 

As it happens, work on turns like thts rrttr |i!i which ‘thirti [snsition 
repair* is dotie; cf. iSchegloff, JefTerson and barks 1P77; Schegloff 
3979a) shows that, although sut h fw«*past foimats cfbwcur, the iuU 
format of such turns has kur t tmiponenis ’Fhe parts (loffmau dm-s 
not discuss dtt itni-joriant jobs, and ronttifnite to our undrrHtaiidmg 
of the pans Goffrnt*ti discuss. For extunple. in one re-current 
part the sfseaker of the snistiudersfiiXHi talk rejet ts th«' incortett 
understanding, in a usage t?f tire fonn *I donh/didn't mean X*. In 
certain sequential environments, omissitm of this component can 
specifically decline to withdraw the understanding which the speaker 
IS trying to replace fin a kind of ‘Ise that as it may' operafion) 
Further, the last parts of turns such as this, in contexts like this, aic 
almost always framed by the phrase ‘I mean’. Surely, one may 
think, this is beside the point, a quibbling over details, picking a 
fight. But how is that known? Why is it that most misimderstanding 
repairs have the ‘I mean’, even though GofTman’s version seems as 
viable? And if we already know what makes a difference and whai 
does not, why study this domain at all?*' 

Note, first, then, that Goffman offers as i-i claim afsnu the world, 
as a theorizing al,>out conversation, something which is warranted 
entirely by a bit of talk which he invented to allow that claim, and. 
secondly, invented not quite right. And this analysis, in detail, of 
hypothetical utterances whose detail he invented, is extended to the 
fourth utterance in the excerpt, with a cotiiptment by conqxjnent 
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( ofhrian and thf A'ialrux of Cortorr atwn 

(his trnn) . J t )h . llwt , 4 m. mil ihdl I kw>w of, which arc, 
after all, cnlirely sti|nihitrd biis of iitferance, 

Surciy these were strateijtf s}i|.js on Goffman’s pan. He ought not 
to have rssketi this kind t»f stimew-hai exiended and detailed analysis 
of invemed data. But, first, as far as I know, no one has challenged 
hnn on this Iwforr; the sdioKarly comnuittity has Ix’en willing to 
accept both his supniatHms afxHji how the talk is done, and then the 
rheori^.itig frotn it. And secomi, there is no reason to think that more 
shbm'kitd aiiidyw-H are rmpirk-aUy rnwn* on the mark, or that bits of 
talk wbich are only t.kmmtfrizf4 art* more solid foundation.^ for 
analysis than ones whose weaknesses arc revealed by l>eing 
cKpiicated in verbatim IVirtsi. 

Just as Goffman's I'ocus on ritual and face wsts no accident, but 
reflected n s|>e£ ial wfrr, so were his choke of data and method of 
work. Hr did not exploit the deiails of real events when he had them 
in the 'Radio talk' data, he }?ointrdly avoided them in the Shuy 
data, his sustiunrd 'dptailed* analysis is not oti target. 

Why ik-tfs that mattrri^ One way it matters is that it may have 
setiousiy tmdrn iit any chaiK-r of Ckaffman coming sustainedly to 
fotus cm file jnnmrnes. nut the men, i suggested earlier certain 
quc.stiotis svhich seem tmas oidahle if one is to take up the syntactical 
relationship ii« twren m ts 1 wunt to retnrn Ikst to a brief dLscutsSton 
of those ijnestions, and then to a consideratitm of one way of 
pioviding answers, and (Joffman’s cibjcctioii.s to it, 

V 

One common tack in GofTman's writirtg is the presentation of some 
putative utterance or other move, with an account of what its 
producer slight be doing with if, and then suggesting that it can be 
done in semse 'keying' w-hich radkaJly transforms it, for example 
into a rmx'k act <»f that ty{«‘, ami then adds another lamination, yet 
again metamorphtising the action we are to imagine and under- 
stand, 

Although there are cxcepticmfi, ordinariiy two mattens remain un- 
addresseti in such tfratisrenis, and in im|X>nant ways they are 
critical for uriderstiinding how interaction come.s to have the 
tiajectory it dors. In impfirtam ways, they are the analysis. 

First, do <nher participatits in the interaction understand the 
utterance in the manner which CJofTmail prtipt>ses - as a mock 
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vM^ion asrfvrimis rp ymcnt of an ippan ntK iii xk \rrsum'’ For 

exampk;, he wrises {JOBib I53i. 

Innuenf.So is also ioiomao caixiiflasp for phsviui (rim'sluroiaboii, she 
targes of the slight to undniimd sh-si a fe.ruj is ijptrisi useti 

unseriously - a liritctirr soioesitnes eoipjoyrsi to ^ onvpy ao opinion 
that could not salVJy be cosivrycif through ui tuu! umw’mUi, let alun* 
direct statement, {emphatiis stipplird} 

Only 'mmn( to understand"? What grounds an- shrrr Sttr asserting 
that other participants have so understtHni fhr ittlerance or nrtne^ 
How is St revealed in the interaction? This is, oi course, hard lo 
address if' the rtsaterials Ixting discussed are itrsagiiird, and one also 
imagines the responses. But it is rrurial. fm' if it is only C'JotTman and 
his readers who appreciate the subtle attalysis, how t an the uftrnuut 
so understcxKi he, or have been, ctussequeniitil for the sequel in some 
auual interaetkin? 

Second, how d(«‘s the sfiraker (whether ariiniator, author or 
puncipa!) do if? 'Thit! is, how dtx-s tt sjK-akcj firing oil {to {Jraw' fos 
fi'camples m 'Replies tuitl frs}Kn)se,s', IbHlb [IdTfsj,; r>4-r) 'How 
much dkl you say?' as a ‘standarti trrsin signar as Hunpared to a 
remark ihiii the price is mn «f line? Ami, if the putative sj^aker is 
doing the hittrr, h<iw ts s/he vloing if diflVrenfly with this utterance as 
torapared to ‘You gotta Ik* kkitling';' How does *you hugof’, m 
apparent ‘assertion of fact’, get to Ik* “undersunxl as hhunt'-giving’ 
(ibid.: 58, and the data analysis .section below)? Wfiat is it alH>uf the 
conduct of a participant in interanion that f>nngs oil these iictions in 
these understandings, or that opens them to such understandings-* 
Are not these among the basic practices by which actions in tniei- 
action are achieved? And are they not wiiat underlies the actual 
trajectory in which courses of interaction arc progressively reali/.cd^ 
For it is by recognizing what stmicone is doing from how they are 
conducting themselves (e.g. talking), and acting on the ba.sis of that 
understanding, that the several participants, one after the othei, 
build the actual development of the course of imerac tion. 

For the.se quest jon.s, one nectis real data, for we do ihu know' in 
advance in what ways the.se, or other, effects will shtsvv up. Or m 
what hitherto unnoticed or un.suspected detail somr recipient under* 
standing is made manifest, or some S|H‘aker pr<>ject pifH'eriurallv 
enacted. 

These questions - does the analysis capture what the participants 
were demonst raid y up to for/with rne another^ How irc su h murses 
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tf at non and mtrrjuian athicsed? How. arc thes- combined 
temporalSy and sc{|urrsdajly? ~ ure dose to the core analytical 
differences In'twrcn GtilTman and CA. For CA (or at least this 
practitioner I, tht- intert'St tn findings about such things as adjacency 
pairs is not. just in having cstritcted a general practice, or organizing 
forma!, or donmiti of’ such practices or phenomena from a swarm of 
unique epis.*.xSrH. 'fherr is the fuilher payoff, and constraint, that the 
results afford us the rapacity to return to singular cases, singular 
strips fif talk uml otlirr comiuct, and tK’ able to explicate what is 
going on there, and how. am! f>e able to do so better with the use of 
these tends, Irecause what are the analytk tools for us were for them 
- the participants ~ the actual prartk-es of conduct. 

It is to deal with ijursfions such as these, on data such as these, 
that iioti<»n.s like the 'adjacency pair' were introduced. Goffman 
found nnu'h to uijicrt to, birth in this unit of sequential organization 
ami in the mode of analysis from which it developed. Before using 
that notion in the .in.ilysis of an interactional episode, it is appro- 
priate to r.xainiiie xotne of those obk'ctiotis. 


VI 

Although the terns ‘adjacetiry fwit' is now sometimes used in the 
literature without rxpiit.Hti!>?i. some readers may not be familiar 
with it. 'riie basic notion was thisjSthcghifTand Sacks 1973; 295-6) 

Briefly, then, atljarency pairs rtmsist of sequences which properly 
have the following features: (i) two utterance length, (2) adjacent 
{xrsitkining of coriqwmrnt ouerances, <3) difTcreni speakers producing 
each uiierance, 

The compfiEient utteraiiees of such setjuenres have an achieved 
relatedness teyond that which may otherwise obtain between 
adjHcenf utirrames. I'hat relatedness is partially the product of the 
op<;rati<>n of ;t tyjHiJogv in the s|:«*akers' prtxiuction of the 5eque.nces 
The typology o|M'rates in two ways; it partitimts utterance types into 
’first pair parts' (t.e, first parts of pairs) and second pair parts; and it 
aOiliates a firtu flair pari and a second pair part to form a ‘pair tyjx:’ 
Qucstkni-answrr’ , ‘ greeting— greeting*, ’offcr-acceptance/refusal’ 
are tnstam'es of pair types. A sequence will thus be composed of 
an utterance that is a first }>atr part firtKluced by one speaker directly 
ioilowed by the priKiuetjon by a different speaker of an utterance 
which is (a) a sfcontl pair pan, and (b) is from the same pair type as 
the first utterarue in the st^queme is a mesnber of Adjacency pair 
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srqufn (hft fxhihn Jltr luf I rr (c.ir jrr* (4 rrUi »f n rnn^^ f 

jM ts ( r first iwi iwr a ( rr «-c ni ivai*»l ii i \ lij- 

rfjtrjEtuHit’u c fr*LstH^!a5i 0 r (He i^pr r-f svHwi,H »*ra= pi-iir is ?r 

Eiicnthcr is rrlevajis ifi tHr »?!(•(-!;«.»» istristHSK se^rinH {lasc ptSSis). 

l.tctiireEi by Syt-ks (IW;)!r"'72) ams pairrrs by jefirrson |I972) anti 
St hrgluiT 1972} haii almwiy jihrm-n tir.il las'gfr scqur-ncfs 

couki be huih fn.>ri( a<Jja€rncv pairs, Hit essrupie, by prefacing the 
fust pair part with a preparatoiv «5rqnriiie, ar by insrrtstig talk 
betvreen the first and second pair SubiW'qiirnt papers {c g 

Schegtoff IWb. Davidson I9B4i Jrt’fVrst-iji and Htthenkeirt 1977) 
dcserilre addithmal expansitws. 

Goffman's eviduasinn nf this analytic iinit is ts*n<.fc?ed equivtxai 
by his casting of it in diflcrmt mouids from the very oufset of hts 
discussion fin I98!b |1976|). Thus, he S>egsr.s by taking as 
putsotypic of adjacerscy pairs 'question" atsswer’ sequent ts. Me finds 
this fornndafioii inatiequatr on various griumds, anti it ss 
transmuted into the presuniHltiy more adetjuatr 'slatrnien}“r{'plv' 
format. But then various second msecanu'Sk »t such 3«*t|ueiUT?s are 
seen not to fit wMi lo the notion ‘reply", this Ixung seen as a tfefect sd 
adioirnty /wrn, anti not of C roffmatf's adoptiott of ihi’ teriti ‘replv 
f rrlier in the same essay, llir prohlftn }.s fntrd liy rrfshuirig 'repiv 
bv 'response'. And tlten various probletn.s air found svtth the tuHitm 
‘suterneni’, oner again sers'ing m ujuienui the viability of 
adjacency-pair analysis, rather than tiu* ’.set uji job’ in leplating 
Tinst pair pan.s' with 'question’ and then Gtatetnriu’ in the fitst 
place. The solution to the prtdiiems wjih 'st,-aeriiem’ as a 
formulation of the first parts of stsch sequrners is t(.i tontirme the 
trwtamorphoses; from "first piair part' to ’question’ (though CiotTm an 
never does this one explicitly), to ‘stiiteiriens’, and finally to 
‘reference', leaving us with 'n*ferenre-respt>tj.se sequences’, which 
have their {mui vulnerabilitira. Having thus dt-smemlxTed the 
caricature he constructed in the first place, he iriuusphantiy declates 
the enterprise futile. 

But, if anything here is futile, it ta the enterprise which Goffman 
originated in trying to treat questkm-atiswer sequences as 
pmiotypic. The point of introducing the notion i»f "adjacency pairs’ 
IS, in part, to circumvent the problem of treating some particular 
type of sequence unit as a serious prototype. In offering question- 
answer, greeting-greeting and ofVer-acceptanre/rcfiisal as three 
instances of pair types, thime quite differem ty|)es of ndatkmship 
between first and second pair parts were tntiuded. 'Greeting- 
greeting nvo ves an exchange of rognate ob ec tt (even ihe same 
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greeiing term). Question answer involves complementary turn 
typ>es, but relatively unspecified ones (i.e. it is compatible with a 
considerable range of relationships between the two utterances) 
Offer-acceptancc/refusal involves a limited number of determinate, 
alternative response types. Nor do these three instances necessarily 
exhau.st the sorts of relationship which can obtain between first and 
second pair parts. In declining to privilege any one of these sequence 
types over the others, a claim was being made about the presence of 
certain robust sequential relationships that operate across such 
differences between sequence types, and which characterize the 
more abstract or formal unit being introduced as the ‘adjacency 
pair’. 

Now this claim may be wrong; there may not be such sequential 
relationships which transcend differences between particular types of 
sequences. But arguments to this effect should be made directly, and 
ideally should be supported by analyses which exemplify the 
differences which render the more generally formulated unit proble- 
matic. The argument should not be made implicitly, by identifying 
all adjacency pairs with a single type, and finding problems in 
ti eating that type as generic. By proceeding in this fashion, Goffman 
has indirectly offered some of the arguments for developing an 
analysis of a more generic unit of sequence organization instead of 
working with more specific types, rather than the argument against 
which he seems to have been pressing. 

Setting aside the equivocality introduced into Coffman’s dis- 
cussion by this rhetorical strategy, one major misunderstanding 
appears to underlie a whole host of consequent confusions in his 
treatment of the adjacency pair and of CA more generally. This 
misunderstanding is expressed in two forms or at two levels: First, it 
appears as a confusion of the relationship of adjacency between 
successive turns at talk on the one hand, with adjacency pairs as units 
of sequence organization on the other. This, in turn, reflects a more 
general failure to distinguish between the organization of turn- 
taking and the organization of sequences. Here I can only address a 
few of the misunderstandings manifested in ‘Replies and responses’ 
(and in occasional writings by others) which appear to result from 
not insi.sting upon these distinctions (surprising for Goffman, so 
much of whose writing is preoccupied with making distinctions 
between different levels and domains of analysis). 

1 Recurrently Goffman ’s text shows him to believe that use of 
the notion of adjacency pair commits the user to the view that every 
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uKrrantr is rithcr a firsi pair pan t r a srt ontl pair part Tims he 
formulates a deep . onipUint afxiut thr state. nent frp.^^ fomnuk 
fl98Jb jl9?b|: 29): 'Although many imna-s srrns filhcr to call for a 
leplying move f.»r (o rontributr sueh a movr. wo must now admit 
(hat not ill! do.’ Rt’ct'urentsy , ho antiotnucs with apparent rdish 
some kind of tiirn that is neither a first nor a sreond <“ ;s bark-tdiannel 
response, an aside or 'brarket marker’ (ilrid.: db-fsO). ’ellrow room 
to provide at no .Heriuriire cost an evahrative espressiort of what sites 
take to k' tx’t'urrisig’ (ibkL: 29'}. or tfie tbini turn in three^part 
setiuenees reported in riassromiis or metlicai interviews, He seems to 
ftei that even tiie several parts of rnulti-tmit turns should be undet- 
stotxi as the answers to some rreonstrurtahle putative (|ue.sti<ms 
(ibid.: 9, following Stubbs). 

This is ail tptite beside the i-Ktint. 

First, no serious OA worker has suggesteti that all turns were 
either first or second pair parfs of adjaeenev pairs, 1‘his is patently 
itot the ea.se, anti it is utielear why any sm:b l iaun sfimtld he taken 
seriously, 

Seenmi. no .serious ciaitn ha.s Ireen madr that ail setpieiupij ate 
adptceney {tairs ur based on adjaerney jmij's In fart, there ate 
at founts vviihitt fiA work of .setpjetiiia] units larger titan turns whn h 
are tint atijitt:em;y ptiir-baseti, f«rr extunjile,, .storytelling sequent es 
(Sacks 197'4; JHTerson l97Bi yitKKlwiti 

Third, as nott'd abtive, there is mutli work within the CIA eorptw 
eu'neerned with the ways in which mueii umri' estiUisive spates t)f 
talk can be undersUHKl a.H expansions ol’adiat'rm y pairs, ‘There are 
pre-expansions before a setpit-nce’s main ftr.st ptiir part (Schegiofl 
1980), iti.ser£ expansions between the two parts of the c ore .sequente 
(Scht’giofr 1972; ClolTmatr’s discussion of pp, 7-8 hardly recognises 
the scopt* of such e.xpansions), and post-e-xpansions after the second 
part (Davidson 1984). Many tjf these expansions are theniselves 
organtised as adjacency pairs, but some (expecialiy in jKist-expanston 
position) an? not. 'Third turns whidi register receipt and/or aeeeptaiict* 
of second pairs parts, or wltirrh offer as.ses.smetits, are miitimal expan- 
sions of adjacency pairs, " 'I'hey are sax embarrassments for them. 

As for the treatment of each pari, or chtu.se, of a multi-umt 
mtet'ance as some version of an auswer to a t|uestitin, it is unclear 
what warrant there is for such a \’iew, m' what theoretical urgency 
seemed to GotTman to comytel it. 'The .same can be saiti for his 
apparent view (l9Blb [1978]: 48) that ’non-verbaT moves, nr 
expressions respcrnsive to talk, carmot be aceointmMiated within the 
adjacency pair f Jimat 
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2 Coffman makes much of the ways in wh.ch adjacency pairs 
facilitate 'effective transmission.’ This is part of his general treat- 
ment of dialogic analysis/CA as a kind of communications 
engineering. In this framework, adjacency pairs are seen as most 
important for their capacity to reassure speakers that they have been 
understood. 

Given a speaker’s need to know whether his message has been 
received, and if so, whether or not it has been passably understood, 
and given a reeipient’s need to show that he has received the message 
and correctly ~ given these very fundamental requirements of talk as 
a communication sy.stem - we have the essential rationale for the very 
existence of adjacency pairs, that is, for the organization of talk into 
two-part exchanges. 

(ibid.: 12) 

This claim reveals clearly the misunderstanding underlying 
Coffman’s discussion. For what Coffman is here discussing is not 
adjacency pairs, but a weaker, more generic organizational feature, 
the adjacency reiaiionship. I’he effects which Coffman discusses - of 
showing that a turn at talk was heard and how it was understood 
-are most generally the by-products of the construction of a next 
turn. Next turns show understanding of prior turns, act with respect 
to prior turns s<i understood, etc. (unless marked as addressing some 
other turn than the prior one) independently of whether they are components 
of adjacency pairs or not. The adjacency-pair relationship is a further 
organization of iums^ over and above the effects which sequential 
organization otherwise invests in adjacency, as is made quite clear in 
the text cited earlier from ‘Opening up closing’ (‘The component 
utterances of such sequences have an achieved relatedness beyond 
that which may otherwise obtain between adjacent utterances.’) 

The adjacency relationship operates most powerfully backwards, with 
next turns displaying their speaker’s understanding of prior turn. 
Adjacency pairs have in addition a powerful prospective operation, first 
pair parts making a limited set of second pair parts relevant next If 
such second pair pait turns are forthcoming, they are seen as 
specifically responsive. If not, they are ordinarily replaced by turn 
types which show that the sequentially implicated response has been 
deferred but is still oriented to and ‘is in the works’. Failing such a 
turn next, the sequentially implicated response is notably absent; its 
absence is accountable, and may, in fact, be replaced or followed by 
an account. There arc other such features of adjacency-pair organization 
wfack are not features of the cupacency relatumship 
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Again, lums whit h arr ad,diccnJ tmc aftrr ihr oliirr - regulari\ 
havt* ct'jiain profTertk’S by virtt^r ni that rcleEionship. Other turn^, 
nut dtmy-s isdjacmt m m-h Mho' (e.g. if a seqnenrr is expanded 
mternaiiy), constitute a tinit uf sctjuenre urganiy.abnn iinti scquente 
const ruction of a different order. Adjarency pairs may do especially 
powerfully some/many <jf the things which merely adjacent turns do, 
but they are still quite distinci phenomena. 

Note; mere temporal succession {m the prcsduct »»fihe turji-takmg 
organization's ‘one s{>eaker at a time'' feature) produces an semesne 
fact. I'hc investing of iempond sufcessit.m with sequential 
organi?,ation is an imkqxmdent fact, a fact ai' .mid organiziatkm, and 
not an artefact of engineering contingencies. Adjacrncy as a 
sequential relationship is a conversaikmal. an interactiotsai, a. social 
fatt. It invests mere seriality with stKia! and inieratiiotial import 
Adjacency pairs add a prospective, multi-turn, multi-action course 
of conduct to these other layers. 

Obviously, the fact of afiiatmi po.i!iionm^ <4' turtss is vimnilly cinini' 
present in ernsversation. It may fic this osruui.u'esence of (he lidactney 
Tdaliomkifi, left lindiserirninateti from the ael^^'mcy fnisr, which has led 
(loiTrmtn (and others) ut the insstakrn Ijelief that C b\ t lattns that 
everv'thing b ei Hrjtt or second pair part, Most tttrns are next to othei 
turtjs; most turns display stmtt? undefsiatiding of the turn tiiey ,tte 
aher (dmugh some may fw; ttmstructetl to show thrmsrives otherwise 
addressed). But it should nttw' W clear that this does ml entail that 
tTMist turns are first pair parts or second pidr parts. 

It should also now be clear that the nerds of 'effective trans- 
mission’ to which GofTrttan refers (if, indeed, there are suih 
functional needs, and if functional needs can account for anything in 
any case) arc satisfied by aspects of the adjacency relationship 
between successive turns and what that relationship is treated bv 
participants as requiring. These needs do not espetdaily mobilize the 
resources of adjacency-pair organization, although that organization 
may also deal with them. And, once we have registered how the 
organiKation of turn-taking, adjacency pairs, etc., di> satisfy 
functional cotumunicationa! nerds, we must go on to note (hat they 
regularly do so a,*i a by-pr<xluti , and are otherwise hicused 
Adjacency- pair organization tn particukir i,s directed to the 
organization of action in various respects. 

3 The distinction between turn-taking organization with us 
adjacent positioning of turns and adjacency pairs and their expan- 
sion into larger sequences can be brought to bear on other difficulties 

which Goffman be icves confront dialogic analvsis/CA hor example 
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GofTman s,iggests (ibid.. 2B) that back-channc.s (e.g. uh huh) 
interpolated by a recipient into another’s turn constitute an 
‘embarrassing fact’. But it is not dear why. For the most part, back- 
channels seem to be actions related to the organisation of turns and 
turn-taking; they are ways recipients/hearers have of showing that 
they understand that an extended turn-at-talk is in progress and is not 
yet finished. They seem to be fiot» way of responding to a turn, but of 
allowing a turn to continue to completion, at which point it will be 
responded to (ScheglofT 1981 ; Jefferson 1984). In this sense they do 
not change the character of the ongoing talk as a ‘single speaking’; 
they show an orientation to it precisely as that. They do not ordinarily 
count (for the parties to the talk) as a turn (Sehegloff 1981; fn. 16, 
Duncan and Fiske 1977). They have no particular bearing on 
adjacency-pair organization. 

When Coffman’s discussion does not run turn-taking and adjacency- 
pair organization together, it sometimes poses false dilemmas in 
requiring a ranking of their relative primacy. For example, with 
respect to turns with two units or ‘moves’ in them, one of which 
belongs to one sequence, the other to another, he writes (ibid.: 24), 
'We are still required to decide which concern will be primary: the 
organization of turns per se or the sequencing of interaction’. 

But we need not decide this question. I’he organization of turns 
and turn-taking on the one hand, and of sequence^s on the other, are 
both generic organizations in talk-in-interaction. Both are present 
all the time. The talk can be organized to achieve varying relations 
between them. Sometimes the parties will talk in a manner which 
momentarily elevates the relevance of one or another organization 
(for example, raising the voice to insist on completing a turn in the 
face of an early start by recipient on the response). But this is not 
something ‘we’ as analysts are required to decide with respect to 
primacy, only something which is ours to describe when it appears 
as a practice in talking. 

By the time of writing ‘Felicity’s condition’ Goffman appears to 
have recognized the difference between the adjacency relationship 
and adjacency pairs (though he does not make this explicit), and it 
contains {1983a: 49-50) the same sort of attack on the former as 
‘Replies and responses’ mounted on the latter. He seems to want to 
say, ‘but everything is so much more complicated’. For example, he 
writes (ibid,). 


It IS true that pnor turn is very like y to provide some of the context n 
terms of which current utterance will be interpreted But 
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never he ?he ejei,v bijcH T.-vierenr will 

ftc required (and alkwrd) ?{» empiny as a frame «f refererjee . , , 

and he gties on to list other.*, 

Now why would GoUman (or anyone rlsej yndersiand QA writer* 
to be claiming that it t* mh prior turn which conditions the 
production and understanding of* next turn? Perhaps it is this, CA 
workers examiru* sotne utterance or siring of utterances in irs 
sequential CEmtext, or examine insumres of sr»me phenomenon, each 
in its sequential context, and recurrentiy find prior turn Ijemg 
relevant in this t>r that way, because for the participants it was 
ixievant in this or that way. For CA. as for them, ‘this msm that 
way' matters. The diiTeifiut ways in whidt one turn figures in the 
organ txatiori of another, the diiTerent ways in which s|>eakcrs arc 
rcs^xjn.*ive to what has just fo'cn said and show that in their talk, are 
the stufTof CA work, and differences are lonsequentiaL For thoar 
whose criteiqudse ia not committed to the analysis of the rletail-s of t,tik 
m its sequential ctmtext, these differences do fie/ tnatter in the same 
w’ay. From that persf.K'cttve. CA pufiers api,»eiir to t:tnKlucf analysis 
bv reference to prior turn again and again ■“ as if that wa* ail shat 
mattered. 

But it is critical to recogtsiae that CA tnquin' i.s examining dai& 
Jra^wnis it.s reprcscniattoiis of singular strips of talk in inieractitin, 
subjected to repeated detailed scrutiny itt their singularity, Such 
inquity tries to make sense of how these strips of calk are organtssed, 
what their participants are doing moment by moment, how the 
episodes come to have the trajectories they have, Tiiese segments of 
talk-in-intcraction are Cd 'v units t>J work. Goffrnan (as al.so perhaps 
others) is examining ri.w.v, and trying to enumerate and array them 
(how often the phrase 'and then there is t.hc issue of used to recur in 
his discussions). Those are his mks vj tmtk. Set aii CA’s different 
instances, with different bearings of turn on turn, all go in the same 
basket for him; and he is kd to conclude that for CA that is all that 
matters. 

Similarly for turn-taking and sequence organisation; it i.s not that 
they are the only things worth studying, but, being fundamental and 
omnipresent, they regularly enter into the constitution of what is 
going on in some fragment of data. For those concerned with the 
‘range of issues’ in the several relevant disciplines, they see ‘more on 
turn-taking, more on adjacency pairs*. But, of course, the fact that 
certain aspects of the talk enter into aiij»!y.sis recurrently doe.s not 
mean that they alone arc relevant There b no lark of analyses in the 
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CA mcxle in which much else besides prior turn is brought into the 
analysis 

By the end of ‘Replies and responses’, Goffman has reached 
a position of considerable ambivalence. On the one hand, declar- 
ing that ‘the box that conversation stuffs us into is Pandora’s’, 
he seems to celebrate the final inaccessibility of this human activity 
to disciplined inquiry by asserting its potential arbitrari- 
ness. 

In these circumstances the whole framework of conversational 
constraints - both system and ritual - can become something to 
honor, to invert, or to disregard, depending as the mood strikes. On 
these occasions it’s not merely that the lid can’t be closed; there is no 
box. (1981b [19761: 74) 

There is here a nice twist on the metaphor, but in the service of an 
entirely premature analytic nihilism. The particular phenomena 
invoked earlier in this paragraph are not beyond description 
Goffman chooses to see in them arbitrariness, but he has picked a 
particular usage ~ what have been called ‘out-louds’; mutterings 
which leave another free to respond or not - utterances built 
precisely to allow such ‘arbitrariness’. To conclude from this that all 
is lost is a non seqidtur. 

Balancing the conclusion of arbitrariness and unanalysability m 
his ambivalence is quite the opposite concern, an almost resigned 
concession that the tic in conversation between an utterance and the 
preceding turn 

, , . must be explored under the auspices of determinism, as though 
all the degrees of freedom available to whosoever is about to talk can 
somehow be mapped out, conceptualized, and ordered, somehow 
neatly grasped and held, somehow made to submit to the patterning- 
out effected by analysis. 

(ibid.; 72) 

Perhaps it is this prospect that Goffman triumphantly rejects at 
the end, his analytic nihilism motivated by an assertion of human 
freedom (a sharp turn from the closing of Stigma, where he teases 
those who would keep a corner of the world, or was it the soul, safe 
from sociology). 

But this metaphysical pathos is as unwarranted as his analytic 
nihilism. For the organization present in human action is enabling as 
much as t is constraining at least the organization d bed by the 
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nt>< irti ^vsirm requirnncntu I hr rtlrr mc<)* ( (hr 'iinjcluira of 

artt( II and ta kim, in m(rr t< inn itit lulr an i nd rss airav of 

optioriJs. The organ iisatiuns of imeracdon no morr runflnt* human's 
m a delrrnunisiu' prif^on dian the ]lsw« tT i^roinrirv’ and physios 
determine the mnromo of a game ol'poK-krt hilhardH, Of course, on 
[iarticuiar wtasions pariiruiar pardfiftanis may fmd fhemselvcjs 
ionstrained, oppressed, etc. But surrly this i« not the resuit of 
gt'fiemJ and forma! organi^aumi that makes a partit ipant’s contri' 
butian orgartizadonaily res|M3rJsibir in lashton en what has 

preceded. We need ma rejeei ihr very i^osssbilijy of forma! anahMs 
that is nonetheless rrs{'3fmsibk to the ernpiriral detail of ordinary 
otcasions of talk on this account. 


VII 

!k>w. then, might tme proceed? Whal is needed ss not abstrart 
projKJsals, but cjsrnjpjars of other ways of c oruhieting itrialysis, To 
preserve a sense of what follows as ahertiatsve to (,»offtiian'« cnfei- 
piiKi’, I have selrcteti as the nmterial for analysis an imeraf tiona! 
epistKie diiretly related to one of hi« instarti es. Here is liis vignette, 
drawn from ’Replies ami resptmses' f 1985b |597b|: SB), ami intio- 
dut'ed to make the imint that 


. . just as intriThanges can incor|«tratr non-lsngusshr actions ainrig 
with verbal utterances concerning ihesr acmnis, so uitm hangrs can 
incorpctrate referrmres to pass doings as mcasions fc»r nc^w doing 
praise or blame, thereby placing responses to wider circumsiam'es 
before or after verbal reference to these circumstances ami thus 
bringing them into the interchange. 

I mu.st say, parenthetically, that this disfiistsion is part of the efTori of 
the whole of the paper to show the udtedabtliiy and uiuisability of 
the notion of ‘adjacency pair’, and that I do not undrrstand how this 
point, if successfully made, would contrihuie to that outcfune. Still, I 
wish to make available the context in which tJolTman intrtKiuces the 
example to which my fragment of data is similar. 

Here is his offering: 

B comes home from work, apparently not having brought what 
he promised to bring, and shows m> sign that he is mindful td 
his failure 
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Ai- You forgot. [An utterance whose propositional form is 
that of an assertion of fact, but here can be understood as 
blame-giving] 

By ‘Yes. I am sorry.’ 

A 2 : ‘You’re always doing it,’ 

‘I know.’ 

That is all. Immediately following this presentation, attention is 
shifted to other ways in which ‘the accuser’ can proceed, especizdly 
with hedges. What Goffman has had to say about this excerpt, then, 
IS the introductory framing about the incorporation of reference to 
past doings (actually, although in past tense, ‘you forgot’ is more an 
observation about the present situation), and the observation that 
the initial putative utterance has an ostensible assertion of fact used 
as a blame- giving, but with no suggestion as to how this can work, 
whether any assertion of fact could be so understood, or could be so 
understood in some context, and if so what aspects of context or 
utterance might be relevant to this usage. 

Here is the beginning of the episode in my materials which 
approximates the vignette reproduced from Goffman. 


Sherri, Ruthie and Karen are in their dormitory room, talking 
with Mark, who has been telling a story. Carol, who may also 
live there, comes in. She apparently had said she was going to 
get an ice cream sandwich, but has returned with some other 
edible. The whole episode begins at line 151 of the transcript 
with the squeak of the door, and ends with Carol’s departure at 
line 191. 


15J 

152 S 

153 C 

154 R 

155 S 


Hi Carol. = 
tCA:R0^1, HI:: 

You didn’t get en icecream sanwich, 


I want to begin by focusing here on the parallel to Coffman’s 
vignette at line 155, though my discussion will only sporadically be 
comparative, and will largely treat this fragment in its own terms 
Still, I note that this episode begins with a greeting exchange, and 
Coffman’s does not, or he did not provide it, and that this can bear 
on our understanding of what is going on, as can the termination of 
the greetings after an initial round - without an exchange of 
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hcrtMrrv u "i ft r rxam i r S« ii r 1 i i> n t tv r r \ a*; ft c u d be 
hut imy x- jit inevkh ti j>rr '-nijMiVf' u i t ihr ''xs 

Further, ajitJ itgairi withsnit sakirjtt this, up m any drtaii, after the 
giecttrsgs, a strJ.u;U.tral issur its httrd that rct^.d;irly rojurs up when 
rirv.’ arrivals join piTvirsualv fui^iriantf rs?*nrrsati<:ir,s: vt-’hesher to 
assimilate the newt omer U) thr.’ lalk-sn-pnigsrsv. (sr aisitiidoti the talk 
ut favttur ui sutiK’fhisig faik»rrii.l *« the nrsvinnit'i'. lane I displays 
art iustaua- of this serisud practiire. What then ran we say the 

utterance, nr turn, m' nnsve. iJt line iftfsi’ 

To begin with, Sherri rftffi 4 miUang- *rhat rtiav seesn rjhvious 
enough -■ both that she diJcs a tHsiiesnii, and svhai she notices, But tt 
IS not 8 E> obvious, or rather, its obviuustress is stsrlf so l,»* exphrated 
Sherri’s h vf a mgeklitff fittsf. Htsrnrthing which did not 

happen. I'he issue alxnjt stirh observations - hv Iwffh interactional 
participants and by prEdessioiiai analysts - shtHsId by now be 
rommonpiat'e. Betatise an imfcrn'isfrly r-xpaudahlr set of things did 
!w>t hapi'xui |h*'re an iruirtHsurly expstmlaldf sef stf thitigs which 
Chirui did not get), sosne rrlrvastt'e rtiU- ot reSevaiinstg pffHTdsjtm 
must underlie thr fortiiuUttefi sufiis tug, Isy rrlereiur fo which it ss 
icniark-aislc. 

'fhis tnay lead us so note shat she gssb »sus?ht wri! have hu'gitifen 
dial Carol w?,^s so bring strs kr^ s'ram sasuiwsrh (Si yiasts*. ular, just as 
Canil sjiight hitve hsrgatSets sliat she was tu tin %i>, The pa'rnt fact 
that she dtx'sn's have <tne, then, by issrlf', i.v o) rtpnvrx al relevance to 
she dtjing edbm uttcrant e which diK*s such a noticitig. The noticing, 
then, remarks not only cm the ahseme «f the ice trrafit. hsat <m the 
relevance, and hence the oiiservahiiisyy of ihss alisritce to Sherri 
So abo txndd Carol lutve 'forgt>tSfn\ and ii is riot given in the 
s<ene whether Carol ftirgos ami thrrrfore wiU f>e fsurprised at 
rdevantiy not having an ice creasn li.e, although there is not one 
with her, she may be imaware of relevasitlv lackit'ig one|, tir whether 
she knimt:^ that she df.K'.sn’i htrve one (wheix* this dot's siot refer to 
being aware, for example, t»f having lost something j. So is is unclear, 
and not only to us but also perhaps so Sherri, whether this ntuisung is 
telling Carol that Shmi hua ntihcrti ‘no ke en'atjri, t>r whether it is aho 
tnfaming Cawt oflhe obseivatkm *n« ice erram’ isst-lf. Is it. then, just 
4 noticing, or is it also an announcement or a telling? 

I might mention, parrnihetkaHy. that ibk noticing ot'cut^ in a 
position in which noticing recum'ntly is done, nanidy just after 
initial exchanges. Noticings are subp-fs to a metric relative to 
perceptual (here visual) access; someotie who doesn’t comment 
during or just after openings abrnit a i h,inge in aj) >e iram c of i ther 
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or of the surroundings (when, that is, such a comment is apt on 
recipient design grounds) may be suspected of not having noticed at 
all So openings, and just after openings, is a place in which 
noticings regularly occur (Schegloff 1985). And that is where this 
one has occurred. (This is the point of my earlier remark that this 
noticing could have come earlier, but may still be pre-emptive.) 

Having noted that the noticing is about a negative event, we can 
go on to notice that it formulates a failure, and particularly something 
which the recipient failed to do. This observation is especially in 
point here, for (as will become apparent from subsequent 
utterances) Carol has brought something, something to eat. They 
could, then, have remarked on what she did bring. Making the 
noticing be one about an absence, and about an absence as a 
product of Carol’s action or failure of action, invites analysis (both 
from us, and in the first instance from Carol) of what is being done 
by and through this form of noticing. This, it appears (both here and 
in other data), is a practice which is regularly used to do complaining 

Obviously, some constraints must be added to this observation, 
foi some such noticings can constitute praising - if, for example, the 
remarked absence is something which is negatively assessed (as in 
‘you didn’t stumble once during the whole .speech’). But with such 
constraints, we may note that one method, one practice by which 
‘complaining’ can be done is by formulating a failure, either by 
some object (as in ‘My car is stalled’), by speaker (‘I couldn’t write a 
word today') or by recipient (‘You didn’ get an ice cream sandwich’, 
or, for that matter, to return to Goffman’s case, ‘You forgot’). 

Now it should be clear that the preceding is but the beginning of 
an analysis of how ‘You didn’t get an ice cream sandwich’ (or ‘You 
forgot’) could be used to do complaining, and to be so recognized by 
co-participants. No evidence has been offered yet that these 
utterances were so understood. And only the initial lines of a 
candidate account have been offered of what about such talk 
provides for its status as a complaint. There has been only the 
mention of some other instances, with no analysis of them. No more 
than this sketch of a direction of ancilysis can be offered within the 
scope of this essay. 

But it should indicate the sort of analysis that is largely missing in 
Goffnian’s treatment of action in interaction. Although he does note 
that what seems to be one sort of talk (‘assertion of fact’) can be seen 
to be doing another (‘blame-giving’), the observation appears only 
as a parenthetical quasi-assist to the reader, rather than as the point 
of the discussion of his vignette He offers no analysis of what makes 
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this, work 4 nd attfiniing \ whai nrfiinttH ns itiKrsir on (hr oh*eT 
vat. an - tkariv, a^srtuam tain Ijt scrn ut be doing 

rnij}[)lalning; snmr df? acisorw CvJ- t9B4); and sfjmetimeg 

an assrrt.ior. is mn asHsrrftori- Wms m‘edrti lor such ansslysb is 
not it fon^rfmial vsi'orking dwHigh of 'csnsditains’ undtrr which some 
h^rm of talk s?,n‘ces;sfiilly qualifsos ns an sfisfanrc of the action-dass 
’{Ciinpjaints‘. 1'hat K»rt of ''sj'K'erh*arf’y analyi^is showhi by now be 
under^stofMl to W at ftfesit a kind of leJvJtal .s^rnarstirs *»S a certain class 
of verb*;, giving the cundstknis nnder w'hirh they t.j|>erate as 
cksfriptbns, rather than a prcM'edural arcount of aiiion. What is 
needed is rather an anaJysk nf ax-tual raSfeireg to see how ‘complain' 
mg' is dork*, or what ‘nodeijsg failure' is used m do, or how <afiy 
dttsong wdiich gr,*! wtigniickbly achieved dti m. And that requines 
aveessi to the detailed doings t?f inieractional parikspariss, not. per- 
vpicuous recoristnictions foy analysis 

Mew it is in |Miint to note that the preredmg olm'rviumns about 
Unt 155 ftmtribule to several possible charactrnKarams of it as a first 
pair part of an adjacency pair, Linked to these accf Hints of it as a firvt 
patr|:>art are projeftitma oi sequeniiallv ijtspln lOrd srrontl pair parts, 
s<s|Ji>nse types if you like, 'Itietr are two main efniracirnsiatiom 
involved, one of the tyf»e of mium lieirig prosecuted ' a jsonsihic 
coinplaiii!; the other about the turn format throtigh which that 
ar tion is being etTecled ■" a nolicing/informingd* 

A variety tsf turn typK?s and aciton tyjK-s can serve as s-esfxwsive 
^er$fuh iG {amplaifiti - among them remedies or offers of nuuedies, 
arrounts, excuses, co-compiaints or agmements or aligmiiems with 
the complaint, ajmfogies, and others (of course, not every complamt 
will tolerate each of these resjMmse tyf>es). Among the sequentially 
implicated smnds Ig natkings/tfllingi are registerings (for example, 
through what Heritage (1984) calls 'change of state' toketis), claims 
of prior knowledge, assessments of the noticed feature, agreements, 
and others, (fboth characterixations we have offered of line 155 are in 
point, then both sets of cemstraints should Ire relevant, either on next 
turn, or deferred in an orderly fsianner to kter in the scf|uen< e. ^ ‘ 

What then, in the case in hand, actually does happen next? 

155 S: You dkin* get an a.'ecrc'am sanvvich. 

156 C: I kno:w, hh I ttecided that my IxkIv didn't neetl it, 

As before, only a few observations can be taken up. 

Note first that Carol’s turn begins with vvhat appe-ars to be an 
dgreement^ indeed a verifk-ation that ifurrv is n£i ke-cream 
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sandwich The factuality of that state docs appear to be afGnned but 
surely more is going on. Indeed, if we ask what Carol is doing, we 
might not want to say that she is doing ‘agreeing’ or ‘verifying’ 
Those actions might be done by an agreement token such as ‘no’ (an 
agreement with the preceding negative would take a negative form) 

Although the facticity of the noticing may be affirmed as a by- 
product of 156, the form Carol uses speaks directly to an issue we 
earlier noted was raised by 155, namely, whether Carol knew she did 
not, relevantly, have an ice cream, or whether she would be informed of 
that by the utterance. With T know’ she claims that she was aware 
of this before the preceding utterance was produced. Her turn thus 
begins with aunit, a ‘move’ in Coffman’s locution, which is addressed 
to one aspect of the preceding turn ~ the noticing/informing format 
which can raise the issue of recipient’s knowledge, by taking a stand 
on it. T know’ shows Carol to have taken such an issue to have been 
raised by the format (e.g, did she just forget), and to respond to it 
She has, then, not just agreed with the noticing; ‘I know’ is con- 
sequentially different here from ‘no’.^^ 

The preceding paragraphs are meant to exemplify the second sort 
of issue generally missing from Coffman’s treatment of talk-in- 
interaction, an absence inseparably linked to the form of data relied 
on, That issue concerns the locus of analysis of what one participant 
has done by a turn at talk: is that analysis the academic analyst’s and 
(if convincing) the readers’? Or is it, and in the first instance, that of 
the co-participants in the interaction? And if the latter is claimed, 
what evidence can be offered in support of that claim? If we are 
to understand the lines along which the interaction actually 
developed, what is needed is evidence of the latter, for it is on their 
understandings which subsequent actions (which constitute the 
developing line) are predicated. 

I mean in the preceding and following paragraphs to show and to 
have shown that earlier discussion of Sherri’s turn at 155 has 
introduced aspects of that utterance relevant not only to this 
academic interest in it, but to Carol’s practical interest in 
responding to it. Once again, these displays of co-participants’ 
understanding of the talk are embodied in aspects of their 
subsequent conduct which an academic analyst is unlikely to have 
invented, or would be sore put to defend if s/he had. Indeed, such a 
defense would require having already in hand just the sort of 
analysis we are trying to develop. 

Note next, then, that the second unit in the turn at 156 offers an 
account for not getting the ice c And recall the earlier analysis 
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thfti b\ fcrmuatinj? ft fai urr ( \rnl Sherri had cbnc a 
ciimplami, a, first pair pan fi.r vvhtsh a vanrty ot sr-.osids werr 

rt-k'vani, amon^ thtrjs an m'itmm m rsspbtiistain Irii thr fadurt- or 
abscnct'. So we* air noting sliaf this mhi ttjtrn orwnted to the 

sstpicntial tt'lcvancifs propr trti by its |Mi«i£so!r trt an adjarmcy pair, 
both with rr^fst'CS l« thf rrsjKWSsivs- actsoii s* w thsitig, wash rt*sj>Pcl to 
the format t! itt rrsponding ttn and with rrs].»'i-| to (hr rt-kstiosKhtp 
ixtwrtrj thr two, 

Si'vt-rai I'mtxtvrt of the way in whuii thiti avtaaun by Carol js 
iornuilated mritiitni, rven in this abbreviated irfatineni, 

breause vvith these data they ran grs ns to appm late fratnres of the 
way talk is conducted by the parlies tToliy. which an' not likely to be 
tm'Orptrraied iti the diriion by which analysis chtx^sr n> render it 

Note, for example, what CkMTman ({9H!b [S97*‘f|: 146-52) raih 
the 'embedding' which Cartti rrupinys in saying not *1 dnrs’t/didn't 
need ity or 'K-ly iKxly didn't need it* fj -wsli return to shat way of 
putting il), but */ diddfii ihal my body fisdn't need it' (ejnphai« 
supplied). It seems clear that it is nfit so nmeh ‘entU’dding' that is 
itievisni here, as a totslintiing orientation to the i^jssibtltty raistnl by 
the prior turn that the (aihire to bring she it e crertin was a pnwiiu't of 
iorgrifing, The T know' asiwrsed ihat. at the moitien! of the telling 
utterance (i.r, line Ifi'i), she did not have So Ire toUl; but it was 
{onipatible wish having fotgotten rallies (as. Ifn example, in *1 
know, 1 reinembcjvd on she way up die elrwiior'), i riretded that 
rnv Ixxiy didn't need is* mark.s the *r»m4>ringing' as an intentkmal, 
achieved outcome, 

Note sicxt that the terms used by Carol tti express this dtxrision 
build in an allusitm to its basis. SpecificalJy, the w.se of ‘niy btidy* to 
refer to herself, most obviously in comra.si to ’T (T didn’t need it’. T 
decided that I didn’t need it’), is a device for Rjcusing attention on 
her appearance, or her weight, etc.*^ And in that regard, she tan 
be heard to fsave expressed a negative self-a,ssessment, a sfib 
deprecation, one of the few types of utterance with which it is 
prtferred to disagree rather than agree (PowserantK 1978). 

By the end of the utterance at line 156, then, among other things 
there ha.s been a complaint at the failure to bring an ice cream and 
an account for that failure, constituting a first and second part of an 
adjacency pair. Of course, there ha.s been more: a working through 
of the several parlies’ state of knowledge alxaiE tiiis. and a put down 
bv Carol of her apf>earance, which cm make some rejectiion bv 
others appropriate. But the 'conditional rsdevance’ of some second 
pair part to the complaint has been met f iowtwer given the raiige 
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of possible response types to complaints, and given the particular 
account Carol has offered, it remains to be seen whether or not this 
response will be treated by its recipient(s) as adequate. At the same 
time, it remains to be seen how the self-deprecation will be dealt 
with, if it is dealt with at all. 

155 S: You didn’ get an icecream sanwich, 

156 C: I kno:w, hh I decided that my body didn’t need it, 

157 S\ Yes but ours di:d « 

158 S: = hh heh heh heh t heh heh heh [ -hhih 

159 ? t ehh heh heh t 

m ? [{ ) 

Sherri’s next turn has three components (note that the laughter on 
line 158 is a continuation of Sherri’s turn, placed on a new line as a 
transcription convenience to allow representation of overlapping 
contributions by unidentifiable others). 

As is commonly the case in such multi-unit turns (Sacks, Schegloff 
and Jefferson 1974^; 722-3), the first unit is back-linking to prior 
turn (as was the initial unit in Carol’s turn at 156). Although ‘yes’ 
might have seemed to be a sort of agreement token as ‘I know’ had, 
they are dearly quite different. This ‘yes’ can acknowledge Carol’s 
prior turn without agreeing to the self-assessment as overweight, 
and without accepting prior turn’s account as an adequate response 
to the complaint. It operates here as a form of ‘be that as it may’ 
This usage here is by no means unusual; disagreements and 
rejections are commonly delayed in their turns, and among 
the items used to defer them is, as Sacks (1987 (1973]) and 
Pomerantz (1978, 1984) have noted, a pre-disagreement ‘agreement 
token’, 

The last observations can serve to anticipate the next step, both in 
the interaction and in this sketchy account of it - namely, a rejection 
of Carol’s explanation as an adequate response to the complaint 
When an agreement with or acceptance of, her account fails to occur 
at the start of next turn (here they could have taken such forms as an 
information registering ‘oh’, an acceptance such as ‘okay’, or other 
less formulaic uptakes), the possibility of disagreement or rejection 
can be projected, and is here realized. The very grounds which 
Carol had offered for not getting the ice cream are now invoked as 
grounds for getting it, and their service as an adequate account is 
thereby potentially undercut by precisely the strength they 
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presumed Sf» hfsvr m ihr.r vTrv I hr • -unplfurji which 

engendered fhe m|uenr*‘ w ihrneHy nns lately dcaJi with 

Note an addtstassal aspet! of ShrmN tnik, thr trnns with whith 
she implements the rejeflion, Bv ‘ours' tthr moves it.i irims- 

form whit! in otherwise a snierai lam mtn a km/isrtrane - 

wtth 3s coi'npl.iiinJ*f«rgeJ m <mr pitrsy. ari*! the others as 

tomplainanis; as ihr other, She thus mtives n? ynsSatr rallv t f:»o,)pt the 
othcr(s)*’ (Cl her rejection of (hiroi's lurnum, ijnd thereby 
pmerstiidiy so her rotrsplaini. 

I, staving aside for the momeni wliai happns in the fenwsndler of 
this turn, ibiis rejection could itself he dealt wjih m varsous ways It 
{.an, in tui'n, be reierted. and a dis,i||£TrnK'nt srquenfe be 
prosecuted. Or. the accrnm( at Ifm has mg lic'cn rrjertrd. Carol 
could accept (has piection and oiler another accmmi. Or, an 
account having been rejected as the response to she fompliiint, Carol 
ccnddi accept the rejection and offer a different tvp of second pair 
part or t'espnse to the rotnplairtt “ lor rjsampir, an atwiogy, a 
remedy, or an ofSer of a remedy. 'I'berr mav l)r othc'r stnictural 
IMmibilities. i.r, .Nfiible (yps ol rr»jHm?r turns lor thia sequetict 
tvp. that are not yet ijppm'iafed. But mail shat these alirrnatives 
werts" tnitlined after Insvm^l momentarily ifei aside the ihsrd part of the 
turn, the laughter, which must nmv lie taken op 

First, the laughter can prompt i»s to make rjcpheit another ajspect 
of (be turrs'jMofar, and that is its character os a ‘ipiirk tomebjttkf as 
a wisr;erack of «riis. Wisecraeks require (.datemem m next turn 
because tliey are dtinr by playing wuh asjH'ets of prior turn 
~ paralleling it, transforming st, reversing it. parf.Kiying it, ett 
Sherri’s 157 employs several such devices: it parallels and 
mdexicaliites the ftinstiairtion of 156. the indextcab working by 
virtue of she paralk-l |i.e, hnirs' referring to ‘btidies’ and hiid' 
refeiTtng to 'needing it’j. And. as noted in a more ^mlxcr tone a 
moment ago, the retort turns the prior -SfieakerN own siam.’e against 
her, making her argument for not getting the ice creani into an 
argument for getting it, the legitimacy i,if these grounds td' action 
having just been attested by Catadfs of them fa kind of 

conversational ffiaiiia.l-af(s ftrim-iplr). 

Note also that the talk dtres niw 'dissolve' into laughter. 'Hiat i.^, tt 
litres not progressively involve laugh tokens or aspiratiorts in its 
words, gradually turning into unmixed laughter. It is done straight- 
faced, without even smile voice, and then sharjily, iibniptly bmaks 
into laughter. What the utteramre might Ik* h% it seritms one is thus 
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sriven a mcsnscnt o( its t»wn, bcrfirf ?lsa! is jiilowcd a possible trans- 

formanon (cf. Drew l*3S7|. 

The laughter, and she quaiitkasksn of whaJ has preceded as 
‘joking” r'T ‘unsreriotu', t an !>*■ uniiey»UMx3 as Ix-aring or* various 
strategic asi-wcis td this plate i« the talk, this position in the 
sequerjce, wht( h rnsglu k’ seen a-S jn need ofRuth mtKlulation. There 
IS the appartoU agreentent m the sribdepreearitm by not overtly 
rejecting it and evens rijiking an agremseitt token directly after it 
riiere is the ciin'rlarivr iirtplsrri and imprtiper self-praise (i.c, if 
Carol's 'didn't neetl it' alludes to overweight, then ‘ours did’ can 
claim siimnrss). There is the rejecftoti! of the account, and with it 
potentitdly the rravtsvatirm of the complaint. There is the unilateral 
co-oplation of others m parties to these poteniiai breaches by the use 
of ‘our’. 

The laisghfer ran tnovr U} transform all of these understandings of 
‘Yes, l>t*{ iwirs did”. In' inviting treatment of it as a ‘joke’, That 
‘invitation’ H»j?i direct urtertMiional expression as an invitation to 
join the laughter and laugh Sognher (JellVrsnn f!f79). And such 
laughter. shotsSd it be ehnted, tatt wrvr to help rrftii^jy the potential 
uffi’Sue or otifiiten, hv i *<- unpiu atsng slir Mvlaugher tn the potential 
oftendrrbi ?slan«r (jeOrrsur'i. .Sacks and St.'hegiolt IM7), The 
hiughtef iu bfte W'i %h, unformn-tfely, not auributabk with con- 
fulenre Ksj a paiiirular partu jpant, atni »» analyitis will therefore be 
pressed here 

There i% tit»« ibr space to tonrsnur in take up all the elements of 
this epfSCKle at the IrrrI ol'detasl, skrlr bv as i? is, which we have so 
far settled at. The main addstiorud punt which I wish to register is 
the way sn whirli this srqurrsre. whicfi constitutes the whole of this 
juteraciional epists-ie watls th-uftii lietw'ern the greeting and leave- 
taking spt|ueiH'.r.‘4. !■!* sjigamced ers a itecrmt??? sf mmti pair parts to 
an miiaai /bif purr ptis!, a sun rsstsm of re8|>tJnses to the com- 
plaint.-''^ 

In the epirxxir wt are rxamunng. one after another of Carors 
tacks in rrs|Kinsr to thr mftnd iorsi|j!«Hnt is rejecied, each rejection 
bf'ing met fiy vet an»*ihrr ollrfrd irrs|j«nse. By lines !57“B, we had 
seers the fsrss of fhr%«" rrp'i ssuns, the first of these responses. Note 
that hnwever iiiuch the nnrjamr at 3^7^B may f^t undcrstotid as a 
wisecrack and a jokr. m nssjMirt m a rejection of the account/ 
cKphinariun as a rr.spcisnsr sh ihe rusnplaint is not necessarily 
blunted. Indeed. Cbsrtd’^ tir.ist turn (af H5l-2iWpns with an accept- 
ance of wluit bbrfrt h,i8 dtine- 
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Note m bnef. Carol s turn at line 161, which begins ( Awnght ) 
with an acceptance of Sherri’s preceding turn (which had rejected 
her account as an initial response to the no-ice-cream complaint), 
ends with another of the earlier-mentioned, second pair parts to 
complaints - an offer of a remedy (‘I’ll buy you all some too’), 
though, to be sure, this one is made contingent on the recipients’ 
response to a request. That is, Carol’s ‘awright’ is a form of 
response to Sherri’s prior utterance taken seriously; a response to 
that turn taken as a joke would be a laugh (but recall that the laugh 
at 159 may have been Carol’s). Taken seriously, Sherri’s turn had 
rejected the account as an inadequate response to the complaint 
‘Awright’ registers that rejection, and proceeds to a different form of 
response to the complaint - the offer of a remedy. 

This turn, then, is organized not only with respect to the 
preceding turn (at 157), but with respect to the turn at line 155 as 
well. It is so organized by virtue of adjacency-pair organization, and 
tannot be properly understood without reference to that (or some 
such) unit/level of sequential organization. 

Then note: in the utterance at line 163, Sherri rejects this second 
response to the complaint in turn 155. More specifically, Shorn 
withdraws the serious import of her own prior turn (T’m kidding’), 
and insists on its status as a joke. That is, she r^'ects Carol’s offer 
Withdrawing the utterance which occasioned it^ both by insisting on its 
non-seriousness and by specifically negating the overt assertion 
which was its vehicle (T don’t need it’).’^ So, after having rejected 
the account/explanation as second pair part at 157, Sherri now 
rejects the offer of remedy as a second pair part at 163, Two 
responses to the complaint, each rejected in turn. 

Note next that Carol’s turn at 169-712® offers another a.cconnt anda 
remedy: it appears she has brought back some sort of ‘goody’, gives 
an account for why she has brought it, and offers it. This, then, is 
yet another response to the initial complaint, combining new tokens 
of types already tried - accounts and offers. At 173-4, this response 
IS also rejected, although now by Ruthie, and not by Sherri. The 
rejection displays by its incorporation of the ‘ice-cream sandwich’ as 
a comparison base its speaker’s understanding that the turn at 
169-171 was addressed to the complaint at 155 in which the 
‘sandwich’ was first introduced. Carol concedes the assertion by 
which this rejection is made at line 176 (‘I know an ice-cream 
sanwich is better’). A third response to the complaint, also rejected, 
the rejection again accepted. 
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(jmlihenn 0 8 5 (r)rN c n s i Vr\ ^noihrr Ar luii thitc nr again 

fnf m,t ^rtdn^ «n icr t n «su. I J n frri like T,i-,)V(n 

P (whfiT 'P' ss she incl!s.a?t»r I'isr the ‘Parkiitf' level 

sn (hr di^rjiisttirv whrfT, presumably, dir 3f.'r'f.rram dispensing 
ftMcbine h. ]«-iled)- This, chru. is her Isiyrrh fesjxm!* to the 
tfimplaim. a Idurtlf Krf.«3«.l pair par? tu (bai srKpjrni f srObstor. Nnie 
that this ufir is nm iurcpsed rifhrr. b«l dnrs fmf meet with overt 
rejetiitm, 

Ruthir's ressptmsr (179; "In yrr shpjjrrs*) olTrss wbsit can be 
uistkifsttKsi as a prelsudmiry prciffrr «! sympathrtis: understanding, 
bus can alsn l?r undrmcMsd (as siH'H riarifscalkins often are) as a 
prriiminary to disj^grretnen? and n-jetsion Nsjte then that after 
Cand ennOrnis Ruthie's candkiatr sjiidrrstanditjg of whaf had 
motivated her, Ruthir rkirs ^01 go on to align herself with this 
prtstlson, to confirnt her syiTspaihrSir umirrstandtng, rtt, There is 
jUHt silence at 182. wlierr such a display shsmid go, a silenet? which 
betokens ronfinurd rr|ft:iir.n and dtsiaruing, This disengaging, 
disalispdng silence is snainudnrd ihrnugb two rintmls fat IBIS and 
186) of srtmiv seimirprefaiion, each of which ditnild have 

Wen followed by riisagrretnent 01 some uthrt rehrf. Whether the 
iT|eclfors of this fiturlh irs|K)ri»r to (hr lomphimt is mure t>r less 
palpable for being silent is hard to say. But the mpietst e peters out 
here, and the efustsde ends with a twu'fuits departure sequence m 
adiacency-pair format (JBd*-90). 

I has’r meant to atconiplish several g«»als with this dist uaston, 

First, I have mrtmi to provide a sense of ihr sort of sustained and 
detailed analysts of single episodes of talk in uttefactiott which I 
thtnk is erticial for work itt this area, fjciih as the application test for 
analytical and cortceptua! lords and as one of the payoffs that work m 
this area prxKiuces, Such detailed analyses in turn can serc-e aa a 
discipline on the interpretatfons of daily stKial life which other 
branches of social science make ftjr their own purptjses, tnsuaSly 
without serious, deiaikd empirical grounding in the reality being 
interpreted. 

A second goal ha.s been to make clear that it is an almost wilfuil) 
narrow reading to treat the notion of adjacency pairs as ciaiming 
that all turns are either ftm or second pair parts, or that they always 
come one after the other, or that they require that the parts stand in 
relation to each other as literal answers to literal questions, or that 
they cannot accommodate other than literal interpretations or non- 
verbal actions, etc. 1 have meant to suggest, by exemplification in a 
particular case, that it can serve a.s a useful device and framework 
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for structurally parsing a stretch of interaction, a sequence if you 
will. It is useful for the best of reasons - because it is used by 
participants for structuring their participation in the talk, not always 
in a first-second-first-second manner, but in well-structured and 
describable ways. If this be ‘formalistic’ analysis, so be it. 

Third, I have meant to show that such analysis need not be rigid 
and deterministic in an oppressive sense, that it can take into 
account nuances, keyings, etc. Taking them into account, however, 
involves more than registering their presence. It involves showing 
how they are done; that the doing of them is seen and reacted to by 
other participants; and that time does not stop with such subtleties; 
they must be, and are, taken up in the ensuing action, and woven 
into the continuing, or discontinuous, fabric of the interaction 
Scenes do not just end, as in the movies; and it is the continuing 
trajectories to some natural boundary that should set the terms of 
our inquiry. 

Indeed, I mean to have suggested that it is along such lines that 
Goffman’s quarry is now to be pursued - syntactical relations 
between acts, a sociology of interaction as a potentially rigorous 
discipline. 


VIII 

One of Goffman’s concerns about ‘dialogic analysis’ was that, even 
when some turn or move engendered a next, the next might not be 
the envisioned one, might not treat its predecessor in the terms its 
speaker had in mind, might reframe it in any of a great variety of 
ways. 

That is the fate not only of turns at talk but of turns at bat in the 
disciplined study of the world. Turns at talk die when not addressed 
in subsequent talk. ‘Subsequent’, of course, is a long time, and it 
happens that talk which seems not to have even been heard when 
spoken is cited the next week, when someone says, ‘Y’know, last 
week you were saying that . . But, for the most part, turns not 
addressed next are not addressed at all. And so also with goes at the 
social-science enterprise. 

Goffman tried to carve out and establish an area. That is an effort 
to provide an institutionalized basis for engendering responses that 
address what you said. So far, the evidence is mixed, but for now it 
looks like a success of sorts. But it could be a bitter-sweet triumph, 
for the field if one develops may not be quite as envisioned and it 
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them, j?jkI n'ijiy =?ddTr?ts nv-m' sbrj?", m sh? w^sv sn v»h!f li ils?*y wei^ 

mrsriS ‘o iw 'Uikrn 

(Jfiffjimn jniiy wrl^ h,>t.'r 'ihowj's m ha-^^- !«? ‘.rni tan gti with redl- 
's«^r if»l:!srrviiSj(n'y rhppjn^s ssnd vs^rjrS ?«’’5 Wish ’hrn! h? h<*l|>fdl 
show iIk- {hmiinrs in wIshH whas surrK hr 4 irntnd tkimam 

ksr (hr St::w iiil s^.'jriii'5:'5i rriwld Isr Iwt Ksinirtlang diOe'rf ni rij^v 

rt^qusfrd Ssi iirumilv !?. f br nnsnurtus, wnh ftirir niri^ issid 
shrir wcimers, nuiv Isr at hartcl 


NOTES 


Mv shsnks ;a Fayi l>rra?t., }«shn HrrtMJ^jr .hkI jrriiSjU--; Mandrlb3\trii kir 
hpip «t sorting and tainnstt wbsi ?hsa- asAig^sMstrSi? rlststril Rrsssasiiirtg 
failiirc}!, whfthrr sybxtanfivr ♦>*■ ritijal il^ I js54v }«S! it ?hi<s! W4V|, an' mine 

silunc, 

S \lv thank?! lii KaV Mrr>rfm<»tt !«»? saJhrts ?hr’*r irtn.'U'k' r>! Vriifs tn ms 
itlirnuon 

^ rhai Jf&pii' tjad httir tsrrfrdmt, r^'^arpt |!rfh,s|!)> n* thr ts-hn h 

( htfrn'iilt^ hsttisrh t Ifril. jianirlv thr w^jk e4 Kiinn ?.h.*pplr 
3 ! tiw ihe iprm 'psythnin^v’ hrir m thr srjiKr « nrsS t‘.irhtT irtnu { aiiTinan 
las in "thr imlividinul and hi* jjf«v»hnS«*Kv’i, anti ns.ts mi sm? f fifnrrnistjrat’v 
t;f>f»vie(int:4ttaS srns«rs. 

■I Th^ frifViSii! roritrast wnh t-A wswk will Ik^ drvrJstfwtl m ihr ttnsuinK text 
hut may l-w aniit'ipami hrri', A?s 4a,*uii»t thr «. rntr.ii ttifnrrfi with hu’e as 
besth an atriiistii I*?t aennn amf as shr iwsJivatmss hasis im thr ritual 
»j^««{.ianisa «f isrtrraftson, shrrr t:s C‘A's tt-faimm? «h mih sris of 
pracisces as (a? nirn-saking ur^.'snwassmi, whu Is alltKntrs, (Snd ersnsiraim 
the si?,** of, opj>r>rst!!!stic?t to pariit ipjiSr, asid i* hnsf! ns do so for 
partiripanis id' varying 'tmsra-r rharai sen?, r.ij kir fysih the vrrfK»sr and 
the tattlurn; ib) iidjaiirisry'patr orj^nnu-atnin, lAftii ii tittlrrs srijiteniTS of 
actkmS'tn’turifis and tSieir praj'jrrtir*,; and P l thr orstanutasirm rtf repair, 
whit’h orders opj:«ir*«nittfs for arsions of a rmain rjarnrly deititfJ!; 
with trtniblr in fhr taJk, Ir* earh of shrsr mstainrs, ihr aff^atiixattonai 
domain - the Iticusof or^anixafion ■=• s5i«! ai i*e!ss>n.s am! tspjHinnnsisci* 

to enact them, stimeihitig whkh is m pnm'tjjir mdrurtnifn! of actors 
and ibrif expreiisive iKihaviour 

5 Ofconm*. we need in the ftfsrt ttistartre in vjuestscni the basis for this Ssoft 
of exercise, in which the academic snaiyst takes sntnr foxicnllv Sfiecifitd 
target as tm invariani point of refereme. ami varies ihe romrxts arotmd 
it. This is how scnrir linguists ami phiiosophers have isrsa redeci, but it is 
uitffoar what it has to do with empiricai imuitry , Thr phriwsiiena of int< r- 
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act.on are rardy xdcntincd by lexical stabil.ty, so these framings cannot 
seriously be claimed to be ‘potentially applicable to the “same” event’ 
(1981b: 68). Goffman may have been trying to sweep the problem 
under the rug by putting scare marks around ‘same’; rightly so, for the 
problem is a scary one for his analysis). 

For a telling discussion of the contrasting ways of working at issue here 
see Sacks (1984 [1971]; 25), 

This very divergence presents challenging problems for analysis. For 
there is apparently some lively sense of the world with which GofTman’s 
descriptions resonated, which they tapped, and for which his analyses 
‘worked’, at least at the time. There is thus some robust intuition for 
interaction, which may well inform the conduct of interaction, but 
which does not provide the sort of detailed version of exactly how 
interaction occurs which a formal discipline answerable to empirical 
detail requires. Like the grammarians’ intuition of grammaticality, it 
may be a real object in its own right, even if it is not, and does not 
describe, the way people actually conduct themselves. Because it may 
Itself inform people’s conduct, and because it casts an omnipresent 
shadow on empirical analysis, it is an important object for inquiry in us 
own right. I doubt that studies of ‘typification’ have begun to get at U 
I am not uiitiware of the ironic keying that can be attributed to this 
Kinark, in which it is Coffman’s which are ‘really real’ in a deeper 
sense, but this is conjectural at best, and wrong at worst. 

Much more, of cour.se, can be, and has been, said about turns of this 
sort, And what Gofi'man has to say about 'imhearing,s’ as compared to 
‘niisunderKtandings’ i.s not quite right either, in pan because his data 
on the former art* similarly inaccurate. But this is not the place to detail 
how; a paper on such ‘unhearings’, or next-turn repair initiation, is in 
preparation. 

Jefferson and Schenkein (1977) view these differently, and treat the 
three-turn sequence as the basic, or ‘unexpanded’, form. 

Of course, not all of GolTman’s challenges are the products of mis- 
under-standing. Some of his remarks point to interesting problems for 
analysis, but ones which are to be met within the scope of CA, rather 
than subverting its viability. Several example.s may be mentioned; 

(a) Although I impoverish his point by putting it this way, Goffman 
notes the effects of what he calls ‘unhearings’ or rerun signals (requests 
for repetition) and counters (e.g. questioning or insulting in return) m 
next turn instead of .second pair parts, while still working as responses to 
first pair parts. Since Goffman wrote, there has been attention to this 
question with respect to the rerun signals (Sacks 1987 [1973]). The 
‘counters’ have yet to be treated systematically, but it is striking that 
they appear to work by invoking the .same adjacency-pair structures 
back on the original flr,st-pair-part speaker. Although in need of expli- 
cation, therefore, they seem more to testify to the robustness of 
adjacency pair organization than to undermine t 
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(t ) Ttwn tbrrc arr (hr prtjbknin i f rrmvrrwd os wiih nu ir than twQ 

paitii'ipaois, i<n“ rsampk’, At- tasr of I'fiuhiplr answers iu <j«rstit>ns 
((bid.: 2B), or proiKJsrc! to}?it shs.h» no* hono«rrd by a third parly, ?tc 
Thrw is inderd an important dass of problems here, crntritlg on an 
(ijganizational tssur for talkdndnirm'tion which conemts th« articu- 
lation of u mm-taksng orgaisizatkm built for n parties (any number of 
parties) with a sequence .struciure built on a two-part base, 'Ilie wlution 
to that problem will take the form of sequential devices, dcscribable 
frotn empirical materials, by which these tliffenerts! organizational 
designs are reconciled in the talk. For esampU*, the 'conference pass’ 
described in JelTet'son and Schenkein (197?) may te treated as one such 
device. Seri^ answers by several recipients to another’s question may 
be another. 

(c) In a numbtu' of other instances, GofTrnan's remarks offer 
interesting observations, but in his own explication do not pose any 
serious ]rrobiem for adjacency-pair organization, although they arc 
phrased in a manner which gives the impression of l>ring tittubksome 
There is, for example, the matter of ’reach’ (tbtd.; ■fO ff,). ix, the 
rapacity of an utterance to refer not Just ta an immediately prior, but to 
a whole prior seqtiem-e, much earlier talk, rtf . But Cloffitian himseli 
writes of these (ibid.: 44), 

A response that casts backward in time beyond the pritu utatement, or 
abstracts an aspect of a statement, or f«a'itws on a jmirtiewiar piece of a 
statement , , . can , , , iKiiv'e [initial sjieakerl with the seiiae that he 
(respondcij has satisfied system conairaints, that (hr lesyamse he evoked 
has done so, too. and, further, that the ritual considerations have lieen 
satisricd - or at least uos unacceptably violated. 

In other words, .satisfactory' response is achievable in adjacency pairs, 
across variations in reach. How this is done may l>e a puzzle, but it is a 
puzzle about how adjacency pairs work, not one that undercuts their 
operation. 

This characterization of action and format cannot be further developed 
here, but is taken up in other ongoing work (Sehegtoff' 19S5). 

I might add that past work has suggested that where: some turn fortnat 
IS used as the vehicle for some action and lioth are responded to, then 
the format is responded to first, and the action which was done through 
It afterwards. To Vtiuld you like some more coflee?’ an offer done 
through a question format - ’yes, thank you’ speaks first to the que.stion 
format with an answer, and then to the offer with an acceptance. 

The import of the ‘might be done' in the preceding sentence is that a 
substantial array of data could be presented, were there time and space, 
m which agreement with, or verification of, a noticing is accomplished 
by the use of agreement tokens. This is meant as an empirical, not a 
conjectural ‘might’ 
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14 Note as well that the rcgubnty noted n note 1 1 a re-enacted here the 
format aspect of pnor turn is addressed first in next turn. 

15 That it is so heard is evidenced later in the sequence, when Ruthie says 
with respect to what Carol has brought, ‘Well then there’s as many 
calories as that probably in an ice-cream sandwich’, 

16 Still, here this usage is especially delicate and tricky, for in the turn after 
a self-deprecation, the absence of overt disagreement may be taken as 
agreement. What is tricky here is not so much that ‘yes’ will be heard to 
agree, but that the absence of some disagreement will be so heard 

1 7 At least Ruthie is involved; it is unclear whether Karen is in the room at 
this point; neither she nor Mark speak in this interaction at all, 

18 This is but one of a number of overall expansion formats for long, 
adjacency-pair-based sequences. Elsewhere (Schegloff 1980, in press 
(a)), I have described other such formats, characterized by substantial 
pre-expansion before the first part, insert expansions between the first 
and its responsive second, and/or post expansion after the second. And 
othens await description. 

19 Although the matter cannot be taken up here, such efforts to abort a 
sequence by withdrawing the utterance which engendered it regularly 
fail initially, at least for a moment, as docs this one; note the 
momentary extension by Carol’s own ‘joke’ sequence at lines 166-8 
The ‘No* at the start of 169 is used as a marker of transition from ‘joke’ 
to ‘serious' (Schegloff 1987; 206-8; 212-16). 

20 This is a single, multi-unit turn; the ‘heh’ at line 170 overlaps with the 
‘didn’ ’ in line 169. 
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Embarrassment and 
Interactional Organization 

CHRiSllAN 


To conduct one’s seif comfortably in interaction and to te Hustcred 
are directly npprtsed, The tnore «i <jm\ the less, on the whole, ttl'the 
other; hence throvigh contrast each mwle of bchavkmr can throw light 
upon the chttractcristics of the other, I'aci-to-facr interac tion in any 
culture seems to require just thcise rapacities that flustering seetns 
guaranteed to destroy. I’hercfore. events whjch lead to etisbarrass- 
ment and the nteth«ls for avoiding and disfielling tt may prttvitk* a 
cross-cultural fratnework of socktlogical analysis. 

(Ciifhsian 195^: Wsh) 


What is important is that in this change, in the inventions ami 
fashions of courtly behaviour, which are at finst sight perhaps chaotic 
and accidental, over extended time spans certain directions or lines of 
development emerge, 'these include, for example, w'hat may be 
described as an advance of the threshrdd of embarrassment and 
shame, as ‘refinement’, or as ‘civilization’. A particular social 
dynamism triggers a particular psychological one, which has its own 
regularities. 

(Elias 1978: 101) 


INTRODUCTION 

imbaixassment has received relatively little attention within the 
jehavioural sciences. Unlike other forms of emotion, it is said to be a 
jurely human experience, a social phenomenon, and as such less 
.object to physiological and psychological explanation than the less 
iphemeral forms of feeling. Sociology on the other hand, has paid 
"eiatively little attention to the emotions considering feelings cither 
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inaccessible to or unworthy of analytic scrutiny. There are of course 
important exceptions. In their classic writings both Durkheim and 
Simmel touch on the social organization of emotion and more 
recently Hochschild (1975, 1979), Scheff (1973, 1977) and Collins 
(1975) have in various ways explored sociological aspects of feelings 
As for embarrassment, in his treatise on the development of western 
civilization, Elias (1978) shows how changes in courtly standards in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries transformed the boundaries 
of embarrassment. And Ricks (1974), although not a sociologist, 
illustrates in his discussion of the poetry of Keats, the shifting 
attitudes towards embarrassment from the eighteenth century 
onwards; the blush and its cosmetic imitations becoming an integral 
feature of the ‘romantic’ era. 

The significance of embarrassment to social life however does not 
rest solely with historical changes in conventions and values 
Embarrassment lies at the heart of the social organization of day-to* 
day conduct. It provides a personal constraint on the behaviour of 
the individual in society and a public response to actions and 
activities considered problematic or untoward. Embarrassment and 
its potential plays an important part in sustaining the individual’s 
commitment to social organization, values and convention. It 
permeates everyday life and our dealings with others. It informs 
ordinary conduct and bounds the individual’s behaviour in areas of 
social life that formal and institutionalized constraints do not reach 
And as with so many areas of ordinary conduct, it is Erving 
Goffman who directs analytic attention towards the significance of 
embarrassment to social life and thereby throws into relief the 
situational and interactional nature of the emotions. 

Goffman addresses embarrassment most explicitly in an essay first 
published in 1956, though the topic and related issues inform a 
number of his other studies (for example 1959 and 1969). His 
approach to the phenomenon reflects the analytic framework found 
elsewhere in his essays, especially those written before FruTne Analysis 
(1974). Drawing observations from a broad range of literary and 
scientific sources he examines embarrassment in relation to the 
interactional nature of seif and identity within the framework of 
situations and face-to-face encounters. 

He suggests that participants in interaction have a moral 
obligation to sustain their own and each other’s claims to relevant 
identities and that embarrassment emerges ‘if expressive facts 
threaten or discredit the assumptions a participant has projected 
about his identity Goffinan argues that emb ment mvolvcs 
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an individual iosmg composure and m t laratirnstK stpii such 
as blushing, fumbling ami vaci.latjng nuivrnMrnt undcrnune 
a person’s ability to participate in the topic m Viusiness of the 
encounter; embarrassment threatens the line of activity in which the 
participants arc involved. He concludes that face-iod'act* ioteraction 
requires *jus£ those capacities that embarrasanicnt may destroy’ and 
provides us with a framework with which to cotisider how persons 
ordinarily avoid and dispel such difitcultics. It should l)e added that 
Coffman’s analysis informs mcMrc recent empirical work on embar- 
rassment and emotion including Gross and Stone (1964), Lyman 
and Scott (1970) and to some extent HrH'hschild (397a). 

In this brief paper 1 wish to draw on GolTinan’s pioneering work 
to explore the interactional organization of embarrassment. Unlike 
previous work on embarrassment and the expression of other fonms 
of emotion, the observations are based upttn the analysis of actual 
instances of the phenomenon drawn from naturally occurring inter- 
action. ’ In the manner suggested by GolTman the jsaficr begins by 
addressing the social organiaatton of embarrassment and then 
considers the ways in which this particular form of emotion is 
avoided and dispelled. 

The data employed in this paper air drawn from a substatiiiai 
collection of video-recordings of naturally occurring medical 
consultations, collected as part of a researt'h project supported by the 
Economic and Social Re-searcb Council. I’he pioject is concerned 
with visual and vocal behaviour between the doctor and patient and, 
like a number of other studies of medical interaction conducted from 
various perspectives, the research is strongly influenced by the 
analysis and observations found within GolTman’s writings, as well 
as substantial empirical studies generated within conversation 
analysis. Current work on the project is concerned with the 
interaction between the doctor and patient during the physical 
examination and it was in thb rather delicate area of social life that 
we became interested in embarrassment and emotion and its 
relation to ordinary conduct. 

Drawing upon Coffman’s observations and those of other scholars 
concerned with embarrassment and related topics, for example 
Darwin (1979), Elias (1978) and Ricks (1974), the video-recordings 
were reviewed to unearth instances which revealed one or other of 
the participants exhibiting the characteristic signs of embarrassment, 
m particular a loss of composure and an inability to participate, if 
only momentarily, within the encounter. In fact such oticasions 
prove relatively rare and one is led like Goff to consider the 
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ways in which embarrassment is avoided. More importantly, 
however, in locating actual instances of embarrassment embodying 
the characteristics described by Goffman and others, it transpires in 
more detailed analysis that rather than ‘flooding out’, the 
mdividual’s behaviour is systematically organized with respect to the 
surrounding configuration of action and activity. Repeatedly 
unearthing an interactional systematics to embarrassment under- 
mined our confidence in the way in which the phenomenon has been 
characterized and conceived by Golfman and others. 


A MOMENT OF EMBARRASSMENT 


An individual may recognise extreme embarrassment in others and 
even in himself by the objective signs of emotional disturbance: 
blushing, fumbling, stuttering, an unusually low- or high-pitched 
voice, quavering speech or breaking of the voice, sweating, 
blanching, blinking, tremor of the hand, hesitating or vacillating 
movement, absent-mindedness and madapropisms. 

(Gofi'nnan 1956: 264) 

It has been mentioned that actual outbursts of embarrassment 
during the medical examination are relatively rare. If they do occur 
however they tend to happen as the participants prepare for the 
examination rather than as the doctor actually inspects the patient’s 
body. It is of course following the doctor’s request to examine the 
patient that undressing takes place, not infrequently in front of 
the doctor; and it is here that the patient reveals his or her body 
to the doctor for the first time - at least during the current consult- 
ation. 

The following fragment is drawn from the juncture between the 
request to examine the patient and the actual inspection of the body 
In this case the examination has been delayed whilst the doctor 
answers the telephone. The patient waits, undressed to her bra, for 
the examination to begin. We enter the consultation as the doctor 
finishes the telephone conversation and turns to the patient. Details 
of the transcription system can be found in Atkinson and Heritage 
(1984) and Heath (1986). Of particular importance here are the 
leng^ of the silences captured in tenths of a second and the rows of 
‘h’s, which represent inbreaths if preceded by a degree sign (°hhh), 
outbreaths if not. 
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Fragment t Transenpt I 


Dr Slip your; ; ; (.2) gear off.' (.) an lets: ; : have a k>ok 
. phant i-m&nsMimj 

Dr Oi ; :kay thanks: ; [to niikf] 

P «hhh (.) bhhhh kh: : (.2) ■"hhhh keh kh;hm; 

(.8) 

P khh 

(2.3) 

Dr '^hhh.h now then; (.2) lets have a li:sten 

The actual episode of embarrassment begins towards the end of 
the silence following the patient’s coughing and breathlessness, As 
the doctor turns towards her, the patient becomes motnentariiy 
flustered and ap{w:ai's to lose control of her behaviour, A more 
detailed transcript including visual as well as v<K:ai elements will be 
helpful. Unlike the previous transcript, the action is kid out across 
the page. The gaps are represented by dashes, each dash is equivalent 
to 0. 1 of a second. The visual behaviour of the patient is transcribed 
above the line used to capture the silence and vocal ixat ion, the 
doctor’s below. The gaze of the participant is captured immediately 
above or below this line and a series of dots represents erne party 
turning towards the other, commas represent turning away. A 
continuous line or dash represents one participant looking at the 
other. 

Fragment I Transcript 2 

gesture to and fro over chest 

r" \ 1 1 

at at at at turns away 

face chest face chest grits teeth 

P 

<.8> <2.3> 

,khh — , - - - - ®hhhhh now then 

Dr 

at at at 

chest face chest 


EmboTT and Interactional Organization 1 

On finishing the phone conversation the doctor turns towards t] 
patient and the patient reonentates towards the doctor. The mome 
her gaze arrives the patient turns from the doctor to her partia] 
naked chest. There she begins to gesture rapidly, passing her op( 
hand back and forth over the surface of her chest. Whilst gesturii 
she blinks and shakes her head. After a moment or so the doct 
looks up from the chest and the patient follows, turning once mo 
towards the doctor’s face. By the time her gaze arrives, the doct 
has returned his gaze to the chest. Finding the doctor looking at t 
chest the patient turns to the object of his gaze and once again begi 
to gesture, waving her open hand rapidly back and forth over t 
naked chest. Again the gesture is accompanied by the patie 
blinking and looking here and there. Less than a second passes aj 
she turns away from her chest to one side, lowering her eyelids ai 
gritting her teeth. The episode subsides as the doctor follows t 
patient and turns to one side, a second or so later the participai 
rearrange their seating positions as they begin the examination 

Drawing 6 . 1 ~ (a) showing immediately before the episode begir 
and (b) during its course - may help provide a sense of the actic 
This brief episode embodies many of the characteristic signs 
embarrassment. The patient’s apparently haphazard movemen 
the flustered gestures, the shifting gaze and blinking eyes coupl 
With the head movements, and towards the end of the episode, t 
lowered eyelids and gritting of the teeth, capture behavic 
described both by Goffman and other scholars who have address 
this form of emotional expression. For example, Goffman speaks 
‘blushing, fumbling, stuttering, tremors of the hand, hesitancy a 
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vacillating nKVfnieni as signs of cmbarrissntrni and rommues by 
describing the associated physttilogif al c.cments such as the acceler- 
ation of the heart teat and its effects on the cirnilatson and skin 
colour, in the case at hand, the patient appt'ars momentarily to lose 
composure and to l>ecornc ‘mentally ronhnwd'; she ‘Oofids out’ and 
undermines her ability to participate in the business at hand, the 
preparation for the physical examination. 

In this as in other examples of embarrassitsens, the person’s 
behaviour appears bizarre and idiosyncratic, unrelated to the 
interaction and business at hand, a moment in which the participant 
IS overcome by a flood of emotion and unable to retain control of 
his/her actions. Yet however extraordinary the Ijehaviour of the 
patient might appear, the moment of her emotion and its expression 
IS systematically related to the actions of her co-participant. For 
example, the patient’s embarrassment does not arise ‘anywhere’ 
within the developing course of the consultation but is co-ortlinated 
with the local environment of activity. As the doctor finishes the 
telephone conversation and turns (o the patient she ttm turns 
towards the doctor. As her gaze arrives, the patient finds the dixtor 
looking at her chest rather than her face. She imtnediately turns to 
the object of his attention and begins to gesture. A moment or so 
later the doctor looks up and the patient ceases her gesture and 
returns her gaze to the face of the doctor, only to fmd him once more 
looking at her chest. Her embarrassment re-emerges as she once 
again begins to gesture and looks intermittently at the object m 
question. 

It is the doctor’s glance which gives rise to the patient’s emotion 
and his glance which rekindles her difftcui ties for a second time. The 
glance is ‘physically’ equivalent to many of the looks the doctor gives 
the patient during the medical examination, yet at this moment 
within the proceedings it fires the patient's embarrassment. The 
source of the difficulties arises from the state of involvement dunng 
this phase of the consultation; the juncture between the request to 
examine the patient and the actual inspection of the btxly. It is one of 
the few occasions during the encounter where there is no jointly co- 
ordinated activity in which the participants are involved; no 
common focus of attention. It is a sort of ‘no man’s land’ in the 
interaction, a phase which frequently entails a fragmentation of 
involvement in which the doctor and patient attend to their distinct 
but related concerns in preparing for the examination. In such 
circumstances a glance at the body of another can gain a significance 
It might not otherwise have Unlike glances exchanged between 
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persons dunng^ the pnxlucnon of an activity, either talk or the 
examination itself, the doctor’s looking does not form part of a 
legitimate stretch of activity to which the participants are mutually 
committed.^ Rather, the doctor’s glance lies alone, divorced from 
the business of the consultation and, in this way, can be interpreted 
as ‘looking at’ the other, momentarily bringing the patient’s chest to 
the forefront of mutual attention. 

Thus it is not simply the temporal structure of a look which trans- 
forms glance into stare, but rather its relationship to the local 
configuration of activity. The doctor’s looking renders the chest of 
the patient’ ‘noticeable’ and ‘accountable’. As Sacks suggests in his 
discussion of some very different materials, being observed is 
intimately related to embarrassment. 

For Western societies, at least, being noticeable and being deviant 
seem intimately related. The notions that one is suspect whose 
appearance is such that he stands out, and correlatively that the 
sinner can be seen, have the deepest of foundations. Indeed, in 
Judeo-Christian mythology, human history proper begins with the 
awareness of Adam and Eve that they are observable. The next bit of 
social information thereupon we learn is: to be observable is to be 
cmbarrassable. 

(Sacks 1972: 280-1) 

In the case at hand the doctor’s glance brings the patient’s chest to 
the forefront of mutual attention and initiates a stretch of activity 
- the patient’s brief episode of emotion. Whatever feelings the 
patient or anyone else associates with the revelation of particular 
parts of their body, it is a specific action, the looking, that renders 
the object embarrass able. 

On finding the doctor looking at her chest, the patient produces 
her flustered gesture and the associated movements of the eyes and 
head. Though seemingly chaotic, the patient’s gesture, like other 
movements which occur in face-to-face interaction, may be carefully 
designed with respect to the local circumstances and the action(s) it 
IS performing.^ It will be recalled that in both its stages the patient’s 
gesture consists of an open hand which is waved successively over 
the chest, the object of the doctor’s attention. In both stages the 
gesture criss-crosses the line of regard of the doctor and in con- 
sequence intermittently conceals the chest from his view. Thus by 
gesturing over the chest the patient hides her chest if only partially 
from the doctor’s view. As he withdraws his gaze she abandons the 
gesture On finding the doctor once more looking at her chest the 
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paucnt njproduccs the imual gcsiurr and timer iwnx mtcrnistiently 
conceals her chest from his vt'andering rye, The grsttirt! therefore 
serves to interrupt the other's looking ttnd iJerbaps rnrourages him 
to abandon his interest in her partsaily nakerl Iwdy. 

If the sole concern of the gestures were ist cturceal die chest from 
the gaze of the doctor then one might espirtt the patient to simply 
place her hand on its surface or in some other way cortc eal the source 
of her embarrassment. The patient’s gestures, however, may not be 
solely concerned with concealing the object from the dot-tar's view, 
but dso to manage other demandis and constraints within the local 
interactional environment. The moment of embarrassment occurs 
as the doctor finishes a telephone conversation and is abtjui to begin 
the examination of the patient. Consequently, as the doctor Imishes 
the call the patient reorientates towards the dwtor and presents her 
chest for inspection. It is at this moment that the patient finds the 
doctor looking at the chest rather than moving forward to the patient 
to examine it. Simultaneously the patient is placed under tvvo 
competing interactiomd demands; on the one hand, presenting the 
chest for examination, on the other, concealing if from the gaKc of 
the doctor. The flustered gesture, the open h.'ind .successively 
passing to and fro over the surface of the chest, ernlKKlies these 
simultaneous constraints on her Ixhavimir; she aiitnnfjis to present 
the chest and remain available for the examination whilst concealing 
the focus of her enibairassment from the unwantrei attentiun of the 
doctor. In consequence, it is hardly suprising that the patient’s 
actions appear flustered and disorganized as she attempts to settle 
the sequential constraints of the appropriate next activity with the 
implications of the doctor’s gaze. 

The shape of the gestures and the pa{ient''s apparent lack of com- 
mitment to fully concealing the chest may also be related to the 
potential consequences of such action. However strong the patient’s 
inclination to conceal the chest from the gaze of the dtjctor, such an 
action would have significant retrospective implications and might 
lead to further embarrassment and difficulties, Wertt the patient to 
fully conceal her chest, it would cast aspersion on the actions of the 
doctor, suggesting that his glance was untoward and problematic 
It would imply that the doctor’s looking lay outside any war- 
ranted medical practice and suggest that less professional motives 
underlay the actions of the doctor. Fully concealing the chest would 
be tantamount to refusing to be examined for reasons which arose m 
the course of the doctor’s behaviour and both patient and doctor 
might be called to — — circumstances we can under 
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Stand why the patient might avoid wholesale commitment to a 
course of action which would generate a definition of the other and 
their actions which could well undermine the very foundation of the 
consultation . 

A characteristic of shame and embarrassment described in both 
literature and the sciences is of the sufferer ‘not knowing where to 
look’ and shielding the eyes from the gaze of the onlookcr(s). Darwin 
captures a flavour of these difficulties in his classic treatise on the 
expressions of emotion in man and animals. 

The habit, so general with everyone who feels ashamed, of turning 
away, or lowering the eyes, or restlessly moving them from side to 
side, probably follows from each glance directed towards those 
present, bringing home the conviction that he is intently regarded, 
and he endeavours, by not looking at those present, and especially 
not at their eyes, momentarily to escape from this painful convic- 
tion. 

(Darwin 1979; 330) 


In fragment 1, as with many instances of embarrassment, the 
patient is overcome with difficulties as to where to look. She begins 
by turning from the doctor to her chest, quickly returning her gaze 
to the doctor and then once again glancing at her chest. Finally she 
turns to one side and lowers her eyelids as if in shame. Coupled with 
rapid changes in the direction of her gaze the patient successively 
blinks and very slightly shakes her head. As Darwin suggests, the 
individual who suffers embarrassment and shame becomes restless, 
looking hither and thither or lowering the eyes. The patient during 
this brief episode appears quite simply not to know where to look or 
rest her^eye. She appears to be simultaneously drawn and repelled 
by the gaze of the doctor. 

The behaviour of the patient arises in part through the power of a 
look to affect another. A number of studies of gaze in face-to-face 
communication - for example Kendon (1967), Goodwin (1981) and 
Heath (1986) - show how looking at another serves to elicit par- 
ticular actions, not infrequently a return of gaze by the person who is 
being looked at. A look is sequentially implicative, encouraging the 
other to respond and, in cases where the invitation is declined, we 
typically find the recipient of the gaze progressively turning further 
away from the other, often touching their face and shielding their 
eyes from the onlooker.^ In the case at hand, at least two inter- 
actional aspects of looking at another come into play The patient is 
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drawn by the gaze of the doctor to return his look, if only to check 
whether he is continuing to stare at the chest. Yet, were the patient 
to return the gaze, then the doctor might well f>e encmiraged to icK^k 
the patient in the eye; the moment of mutual giving rise to a 
shared recognition of the doctor's preceding ix'havbur and an 
intimacy between the participants which might well generate further 
difficulty. Embarrassment thrives on one perssin seeing another see 
them, and so on; the redk-xive recognition ktndUng further the fires 
of discomfort. 

Yet if the patient is reluctant to face the doctor she is also troubled 
by looking at the object of her embarrassment. No .sioofier does she 
turn from the doctor to the chest than she l«iks up, then turning 
once again to her chest, she rapidly looks away. Looking at her chest 
provides little relief from her embarrassment. If is of course first 
noticing the object of the doctor's attention which gives rise to the 
initial gesture, and finding the doctor 'ctmtitiuing' to look, which 
leads to further activity across the chest. It is a.s if looking at the chest 
and sharing the focus of the doctor’s curiosity generates the embar- 
rassment and encourages it lo continue; the patient's djifteulty 
arising as she secs herself and her body in the light of another seeing 
her. Again, there is something in the mutual recognition t»f the body 
which fires the embarrassment. The interactional constraints which 
give rise to the embarrassment and feature in its orgmiizaiion derive 
from the power of the look, in particular the scquentiHl signiffcance 
of a person’s gaze in environments in which penons are co-present 
yet not fully engaged in the mutual production of an activity. 

The organization of the behaviour of the patient in fragment 1 is 
not dissimilar to other cases of extreme embarrassment founti withm 
the data corpus. In each instance one finds that the gaze, or potential 
gaze, of another, to part of the patient's body fires a range of 
apparently haphazard behaviour; behaviour described in detail by 
Goffman and the sources from which he draws, 'rypically we find 
the patient turning rapidly to and from the embarrassabk and the 
co-participant, often accompanied by a flustered gesture and not 
infrequently by a self preen or some other bodily fixmsed activity. 
And in each instance, whereas the behaviour at first appears idio- 
syncratic, confused and irrational, it becomes apparent on closer 
inspection to be systematically organized with respect to the local 
environment of action; the situation itself. In each instance the indi- 
vidual who suffers embarrassment does not so much 'flood out’ but 
becomes over-immersed in the sequential constraints at hand, 
attempting too much rather than too litt c sdf-control 
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Thus the individual in each case of embarrassnient reveals an 
excessive commitment and attention to the interaction, attempting 
as in fragment 1, to deal with simultaneous but contradictory 
demands on their behaviour. The patient tries to both present 
herself for examination and conceal her body from the doctor’s gaze, 
she tries to turn away but is drawn by his gaze, she attempts to look 
at the object but is at the same time repelled by its vision. And 
embedded within these demands and commitments is the patient’s 
recognition of the retrospective and prospective implications of par- 
ticular forms of action and her grounds for seeing the doctor. The 
difficulty for the patient does not simply arise from a problem of self 
and identity, though that is not to suggest that disjunctures in role 
presentation and requirements may not be involved in generating 
embarrassment. Rather, the patient is attempting to reconcile the 
sequential implicativeness of different actions within the local 
configuration of activity, and through her commitment to the 
situation finds herself overcome by these contradictory constraints 
And in the course of attempting to deal with these demands the 
sufferer becomes momentarily aware, self conscious, of her own 
behaviour. It is at that moment we find the individual taking grip 
and backing out of the situation. 


THE AVOIDANCE OF EMBARRASSMENT 

A well-bred person should always avoid exposing without necessity 
the parts to which nature has attached modesty. If necessity compels 
this, it should be done with decency and reserve, even if no witness is 
present. For angels are always present, and nothing is more welcome 
to them in a boy than modesty, the companion and guardian of 
decency. If it arouses shame to show them to the eyes of others, still 
less should they be exposed to their touch. 

(Erasmus 1.530 quoted in Elias 1978; 128) 

It was mentioned earlier that actual outbursts of embarrassment 
during the medical examination are relatively rare, though it would 
be wrong to conclude that this particular area of social life is not 
permeated with the potential of embarrassment. With the advance 
of the threshold of embarrassment from the sixteenth century 
onwards, especially in relation to the presentation of the naked body 
and the corresponding expectation of modesty, it might well be 
assumed that exposing oneself to another even in the apparent 
ty of the doctor s surgery is not without difficulty Followmg 
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Goffman s (1956) recominrndaiKwis. m this srciKin I to briefly 

suggejst a coupie of ways in which ernbumiMSBcnt is typiediy kept at 
bay during the medical eKaminarion.'^ 

The episode of cnibarrawment in fragment I , like many which 
occur during medical consuhaiiuo, occurs in the Juncture tesweeu 
the request to examine the paneni arsd the actual iiive^tigaiioji of the 
chest. As suggested, the soatt;e of ihe dift’in,iliy lies m the state ^ 
involvement in this phi« of the wnsuiiation and, in partkukr, the 
absence of a Jointly susiainecj activity whilst the parikipants remain 
together in dasc co-presttnee. in such csfcumstances, which are 
also found elsewhere in social life, a glance at another can be 
(rnisjeonstrued as a ltK>k, giving a signiftrance it would not have if 
contained within some business at hand. Vet, despite its ixitential for 
embarrassment, it is relatively unusual to find the partkipants in 
difficulty during this Juncture of the tonsuUatkm. The actions (k 
both patient and doctor, following the request to conduct an 
examination and its acceptance, serve to avoid any potential 
problems until the examination begins. Often Ijefon” the cotnpSeibn 
of the request, the patient and the doctot turn away from each other 
and become engrrjsfied in distinct but related coticertis 'Hie patient 
removes the necessary clothing and the dttetor prepares the 
equipment, reads the medical records ttr in other ways liecomes 
occupied- Temporarily (he participants disengage and involvement 
in the consultation is fragmented, allowing Ixub doctor and patient 
to conduct activities which neither require nor demand the concern 
of the other. And, as the patient removes the finid relevant article of 
clothing and turns to present the body , the doctor reorteruates, and 
the participants become once more orientated towards and involved 
m a common activity.® 

By the time, therefore, that the d<x:tnr turns his ga^e towards the 
disrobed patient, his looking is part of beginning the medical 
examination. The looking is embedded in the activity and warranted 
m terms of the medical investigation of the patient's complaint. By 
becoming engrossed in their individual concerns they prepare for 
the examination, both doctor and patient are able to display an 
apparent lack of interest In the activities of the other and avoid 
taking notice of or be seen to notice their co* participant. The doctor 
provides the patient with a little privacy to prepare for the examin- 
ation and the patient is able to disattend the doctor’s presence by 
turning away and concentrating on their particular responsibility 
None of this is to suggest that either participant is unaware of the 
actions of the other; rather whilst remaining co-present they col- 
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ate in displaying, as Goflinan (1963) might suggest, a cr 
:ntion’ to each other by becoming engrossed in independa 
ties. Both doctor and patient protect themselves and each oth 
mporarily disengaging prior to the actual beginning of tl 
ination. 

ere comes a time when the doctor begins the physical examii 
and however warranted the activity, in accord with medical 
ant procedure, it may not be devoid of the possibility 
irrassment. The avoidance of emotion during the examinatic 
omplished in part through an action undertaken by the patien 
iction is captured in drawings 6.2 and 6.3 and with the medic 
ination is discussed in detail in Heath (1986). 



WING 6.2 DRAWING 6.3 

inng the examination patients adopt a characteristic pose. Th 
occurs in most types of examinations and is maintaim 
ghout the course of the activity. In each case the patient at d 
ent the examination begins, turns to one side and slight 
s the eyelids, as if looking into the middle distance, away fro) 
octor yet at no particular object within the local environmen 
her the doctor is listening to the patient’s chest, testing h 
I pressure, tapping the body or simply inspecting a difficult 
atient looks neither at the doctor nor the areas of examinatic 
seemingly becomes inattentive to the proceedings. As d 
ination is brought to completion, the middle-distance look 
doned, and the patient once again orientates towards the o 
;ipant, taking note and attending his action and activity, 
e middle-distance orientation allows patients to cope with d 
adictory demands of the physical examination. In turning aw£ 
nts can render their body for inspection and become insens 
o the operations performed by the doctor; temporarily tran 
ng themselves from a fu y Hedged participant into an object 
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lest and inspccuon. However, m turning to one side, rather than 

right away, the patient is abk to retain some sensitivity to the 
proceedings, tnorjitoring the dtxtor's actions on the jKriphery, cut 
of the corner of his or her eye and in Shis way is able to co-ordinate 
the presentation of the body with the in'Cinirse detnands of the 
examination. The middk-distiwiee orientation also keeps ^{f- 
consciousness and embarrassment at isay.^ In turning away both 
from the other and the ai^a of the exantirsatson, the patient is able to 
‘ignore’ the doctor and his inspection of the foody. It allows the 
patient to avoid noticing the other’s looking and reduces the 
intimacy which might arise from doafcly monitoring the others’ worik 
or glances- By not watching the other l(K>king at their body, and by 
not having the other sec; you watching them, self-consciousness and 
the more ^iai, even sexual overtones of the examination are 
avoided and dispelled, By adopting the middle-distance orientation 
and ‘apparently’ disengaging, the patient is able to distance herself 
from the examination, to seemingly ignore the attention of the 
doctor, whilst continuing to co'Ojteratc with the moment-by- 
moment responsibilities inherent in the pKxIuction of medical 
examination,® 

However, this precarious balance in the way in which the par- 
ticipants attend to each other during else physical examination can 
easily be upset. 

Fragment 2 Transcript 1 

Dr now:; : just:t(t); (i ,2) put your amu: ; 

(.5) 

< there you are* 

P whe:;re: kiiOBer] 

Dr jm: ;t: (.2) rela:x: : 

(-7) 

Dr he rh{®hh) alrighU:? 

P l(rm) n:ot very g<K)d at that;h(t) hhh he [he he heh hAAhh 

I h heh hch hh hhh 

( 1 . 2 ) 

Dr eh: :(.) the pain: was there(.) wasn't it 


In this instance the patient is about to undergo a thorough breast 
and chest examination and is sitting naked from the waist up in front 
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of the doctor. As the doctor utters ‘just; ;t: (.2) rela:x; he holds the 
patient’s wrists and positions her hands just above her knees. 

Fragment 2 Transcript 2 

holds patient^s wrists 


at breasts 

V 


ms: :t:"rela:x: : he rh(°hh) alrighrt:? 

I (I’m) n:ot very good at that;h(t) 


Uirns to iums aitiay, rolls i^es 

ceiling and 
rolls cjcs 

During his utterance the doctor is looking at the breasts and the 
patient is looking down towards her knees. At the completion of the 
word ‘rela:x::’ the doctor turns from the breasts to the patient’s 
face; an action which encourages the patient to respond. The moment 
his gaze arrives the patient turns from her knees upwards towards 
the ceiling, grips her mouth and rolls her eyes. And in turning to the 
ceiling she specifically avoids meeting the doctor’s gaze by swerving 
to one side as her own face passes his. Yet he maintains his gaze on 
her, and after her glimpse at the ceiling the patient glances at the 
doctor. Momentarily meeting his eye. she swerves off to one side 
rolling her eyes and gritting her teeth. It is as their eyes meet for that 
brief moment that the doctor, continuing to clasp her wrists, 
produces the laugh token ‘heh’ to which the patient responds, 
producing an account of why she is unable to ‘Jus: :t: (.2) rela;x: . . 
The patient’s actiom, both" visual and vocal, embody many of the 
characteristics commonly thought of as embarrassment. 

In fragment 2 (depicted in drawing 6.4), rather than disengaging 
prior to examination or allowing the patient to distance herselt trom 
the inapcction of the body the doctor attempts to retain the patient s 





^ I 
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AWING &.4a and V> (FRaOMENI' 2) 

))vem$ni as a fully flcdt^d ijartstipau!. If** nt>! unly talks and 
sicaliy adjusts her jKJsitton btil turns his upott her, cutourag- 
a response. In so tkhng, the di{H‘t<»r throsvs the patient into eon- 
on and the sorts of fluster we have ohsrtvrd cajlier. Vet even 
nn her outburst of st'Sf’Consi.'ioustiess atnl rrubjirrassweni* the 
tent specifically avoids meeting the dot tor's eye; and when the in- 
able happens she Iwtks quickly away. It is pushing the patient into 
tual involvement and in particular nmtuia gsv/r that gives rise to 
patient’s embarrassmetu; an cpiaode in w'hit:h she is sttnuUan- 
sly drawn and repulsed by his gaze. By Ixdng more familiar, 
haps more pclaxcd, certainly more Involved, the dtJctor fortes the 
lent into a state of muttial attention which much of her Ijehaviour 
il this point is designed to avoid. By pushitig the patient to respond 
I thereby rc-cngage, the doctor instigates a moment of mutual 
ireness of the patient's bexly and inadvertently generates embar- 
iment. It is momenis suefi as these and the nsutual awarcitess on 
tch they rest, that the middle-distance orientation and the frag- 
ntation of involvement during preparation for she medical 
mination, serve to avoid and dispel, 


DISCUSSION 

In forming a picture of the embarrassed individuai, one relies on 
imagery from mechanics; equilibrium or self-control can be lost, 
balance can be overthrown. No doubt the physical character of 
flustering in pan evokes this imagery. In any case, a completely 
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flustered individual is one %vho cannot for the time being mobilize his 
muscular and intellectual resources for the task at hand, although he 
■would like to; he cannot volunteer a response to those around him 
that will allow them to sustain the conversation smoothly. He and his 
flustered actions block the line of activity the others have been 
pursuing. He is present with them, but he is not ‘in play’. 

(Goffman 19r)6; 265-6) 

In tJl these settings the san» fundamental thing occurs: the 
expressive facts at hand threaten or discredit the assumptions a 
participant fmds he has projected about his identity. Thereafter those 
present find they can neither do without the assumptions nor base 
their own respon.ses upon them. The inhabitable reality shrinks until 
everyone feels ‘small’ or out of place. 

(Goffman 1956; 269) 

As Goffman suggest.^, the popular idea of embarrassment both in the 
sciences and literature is of an individual whose balance is 
temporarily lost, who momentarily loses control, until he or she 
regains composure. The objective and subjective symptoms of 
embarrassment whether culled from actual instances of the 
phenomenon or secondary sources support this popular impression - 
the darting and uncertain eyes, the apparent tenseness of the 
muscles especially around the mouth, the haphazard gesture and the 
uncertain hand movements. It is not surprising therefore that 
embarrassment is understood both by Goffman and a number of 
other scholars a.s an outburst of disorganized and irrational 
behaviour; behaviour in which the individual loses self-control and 
fails out of play, unable to participate in the stream of activity. As 
Goffman points out, face-to-face interaction requires those capacities 
that flustering is guaranteed to destroy, embarrassment undermining 
the foundations of mutually co-ordinated activity. And in accord 
with the analytic considerations found elsewhere in Goffman’s 
studies, embarrassment is treated as the product of contradictions 
and conflicts in the presentation and perception of self and identity 
m encounters. 

Whatever else, embarrassment has to do with the figure the 
tndividual cuts Iseforc others felt to be there at the time. The crucial 
concern is the impression one makes on others in the present 
- whatever the kmg- range or unconscious basis of this concern may 
be. This fluctuating configuration of those present is a most 
mportam reference gmup 


Cofftnan 1950 264-5 
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Encouraged by Goffman % miiminej wr t An begin lo exRmme 

actual fragntents drawn from recordings of face- to- fat r interactou 
as a way of developing our understanding s>f phenomena such as 
embarrassment. Video-reciordiftgs of rtaturally m'cunin^ interactton 
provide the behavioural scientist with unprrrrderited access to tht 
fine dciaik of human eondurt ;« it ocrurM within its* naturid environ- 
ment. *" ff we take a brief k>ok at an epj«>dr of rnsbarra.s^ment we 
are faced with the participants engaged in a srrku of actions and 
activities, visual, vocal or a combination ufteth. Variant aspects of 
these actions and activities reflect characierisiics of the phenomenon 
described by Ooffmait and others; yet inirial tjfmuvations of embar- 
rassment do not evoke whoksa.k commitment these previous 
analyses. For example it l>ecomes dif!liry!i to conceive of the 
phenomenon in terms t>f issues of sell rimtl identisy or to relate ideas 
concerning impression management to the tfjndi.H;t fotuid within an 
episode ofembamsssment. More imptjrmntly perhaps, if we bring to 
b^ar a model of the situaiioti which concept uabj;es the conduct m 
terms of self and impression management to the acfual daia, then we 
are faced with having to ignarr the complex of action and aedeny 
vthkh oceus's within the lot a! environment of ernlnirtfissmeni. The 
analysis remains on the Ixtundarks of the pliejuintciiost ami leaves 
unexplkated the actual conduct of human beings durittg such 
moments of social life. 

Embarras.sment, like other phenomena which emerge in and 
through social interaction, is sequemially organs?.etl, It emisists of 
actions and activities, sy.stematieally co-ordinated by the 
participants, at some here and now within the intenictkm itself 
Embarrassment emerges in rtdation to a Sf^ecifK action produced by 
a co-participant. The specific movement, for example which 
embodies the individual’s fluster, is designed in part with respect to 
the immediately preceding action, the viffence, whilst sinnshaneously 
attempting to deal with related sequential constraints on their 
behaviour at that moment in time. In fragment 1 the patient’s 
flustered gesture embodies two contradictory readings of the 
immediately preceding action; on the one band |w*ering at the 
patient’s chest, on the other a medically warranted glance 
Similarly, the gaze of the embarrassed individual is flustered as it 
attempts to reconcile competing local constraints and implicatiom 
The behaviour of the embarrassed individual is organized 
sequentially, both retro- and pro-actively with resptict to the local 
configuration of action and the implication of possible future courses 
of conduct. 
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None of this is to suggest that embarrassment is unrelated to the 
problems of self and identity and impression management; in fact in 
both our instances, there is a sense that the offence emerges in 
relation to an action which renders the other, rather than their 
action, momentarily relevant, Rather, having drawn our attention 
to particular phenomena, the analytic model conceals the actual 
conduct of the participants, it is placed to one side as their behaviour 
IS conceptual i?.ed in terms of issues of self and identity. The actual 
interaction itself i.s lost, and with it our ability to explicate the social 
organization which underlies the production and recognition of the 
participant.?’ conduct in its natural settings. Nor does an exploration 
of information exchange and the production of definitions of the 
situation, solve this problem; again we are left with analysis devoid 
of the actual action, This only matters of course, if we are concerned 
to explicate the bmeraction order' and if we are committed to a 
analytic framework which treats the ‘perspective of the actor' 
seriously. 

Ikspite these misgiving.^, Goffmati’s analysis of embarrassment 
and other ijhcuonuma can Ije extremely useful in explicating 
and conceptualizing aspects of interactional fifrganization. For 
example, in the collet t ion interjuftonal Riiml fl967) Goffman 
discusses the piobicni of maintaining attention In face*io-face inter- 
action - a discussion w'htch casts some light on the organization of 
conduct during episcKles of embarrassment and the difficulties 
embarrassment generates for interaction in general. Social inter- 
action relies Ufx>ri the participants maintaining their own and each 
other’s attention in the business or topic at hand; yet as Goffman 
points out, the individual ‘cannot act in order to satisfy these obli- 
gations, for such an effort would reepnre him to shift his attention 
from the topic of conversation to the problem of lining spontaneou.siy 
involved in it’ (1967: 15,5). These remarks direct our attention 
towards a whole realm of social organization, uiiexplicated by 
Goffman,’*^ in and through which interactants maintain each other's 
attention; a swial organization upon which they rely whilst 
necessarily disregarding its optinuion. Otic aspect of tiu* threat {xised 
by embarrassment is that it rtmdersthr individual consrious ofhisor 
her own actions and his or her invoKTineist in interaction with 
otheris. 

Fragment I provides variuus insights into the relationship 
between embarrassment and the participants' involvement in the 
interaction. For example, the actual episode of embarrassment, like 

others in the data ior|Jus rntai! as C mss anti Stone 1964) have 
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a CAirer, Hw CArrrr br^im w.st, ihr «ctw>ns of the cioctor, 
the offence, and corsduffess wish ihe episode snlfsidnig, as p^tiiem and 
doctor om;r again dssengage, Yn t%rn wishin ihr emlMrrassment 
tHfff (here are dbnnct but related stages It begirw wish the fMtknt 
becoming apprirendv fiasiered as she itSfempis tt^ rreonctle 
competing inseratisaoial tkmandu; it insivr?. sowanb ronipbtbn as 
the patient grits her foesh &n4 begins to furti fstsm die dwtor. In the 
inuial phase it m if the patient is imnwimi in the rompilf x of ac'doti 
and constmssti. and then tjecoonnf pnigrrsfiively aware of htr own 
partkipation she pstssos into the next as ‘she takes comroP of 
herself and selects a partirukr cmii'sc of action, backing tmt of the 
situation, 'Fbus seif'CTmsciousness may emerge sviibin the course of 
embarrassment as the individual attempts to reconrik* inrompatible 
sequential constimints and cbligaikins within the intcracdort. 

The relationship between embarrassment and the involvement of 
the individual may then lead to one of fbr tTntral debates amon|^t 
gcholara concerned with the study of the emotions. It was James and 
Laiij^ (1922) who sparked the debate, by sugs^estirig that the 
expemnee of emotion tkffved fmm the individual's }K-rerpiian of 
their own physiobgkai changes, rather th^n the tsiore common idea 
that phyaiologtcal changes derived from the esjvrriente of an emo- 
tion by the individual, 'riie fjehavUmrof the fiaikni in fragmem I, 
as in a number of other instafiecs in the ti»ia corpus, suggests that 
m a certain sense the ideas of James and Latige are retlccteri in the 
mtcractional structure of embarrassment, Individtials Income 
increasingly aware of their own actions during the episode of 
embarrassment; the self aitention emerging as they attempt to deal 
with the local configiiratson of action. The emotion, the experience 
of the situation and its heightened sensitivity, emerging as the 
individu^s progressively attend to the production of their own 
actions; the emotional experience deriving from their ^lerception of 
and involvement in the action in which they are engaged. 

More generally, embarrassment is embedded in the Ibrm of the 
individuars involvement in the interaction in a whole variety of 
ways. For example* in fragment I as in many of the instances in the 
data corpus, embarrassment, especially the more complex episodes 
of difficulty, emerge in circumstances in which the nature of the 
individual’s involvement in interaction is at issue or ambiguous. As 
suggested the juncture between the request to examine the patient 
and the actual inspection of the body is a particular hxale for embar- 
rassment; as are other areas of social life where tK‘r.sons are found in 
each other’s immediate co-prescace whilst lacking a mutually co- 
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ordmated activity to which they arc committed It is in this way that 
doctor and patient during this stage of the consultation share 
difficulties which arise in very different situations in social life, the 
bus, the tube, the waiting room, and the like, where a momentary 
glance can generate difficulty for another and give rise to a variety of 
‘bodily focused activities’ - scratching the head, straightening the 
clothes and not infrequently concealing the face or eyes. The dif- 
ficulties which emerge during the preparatory phase of the 
consultation and these related occasions derive from the absence of a 
common framework of involvement; the actions of the individual he 
unembedded within some business or topic at hand, and are thereby 
subject to less charitable interpretation. It is of course the gaze of the 
individual which, freed from the constraint of mutually co-ordinated 
activity, can lead to difficulties, as it is rendered ‘looking at’ the other 
rather than simply attending to the activity in which they are 
engaged. 

Yet, the conduct of the doctor and patient in setting the scene for 
the examination and during the inspection itself, frequently allows 
the interaction to proceed with little difficulty. The formal request to 
inspect the patient’s body, followed by the acceptance or declin- 
ation, the fragmentation of involvement and individual’s pre- 
occupations until the actual beginning of the examination, provide a 
step-by-step progression to the activity which avoids the potential 
ambiguities of attention which can give rise to embarrassment. The 
formality of the procedure, reflected in the marked shifts in 
engagement, allow the doctor and patient to temporarily distance 
themselves from each other and their actions and thereby remain on 
a secure footing. And during the examination, patient and doctor 
manage the potential difficulties by the one adopting the character- 
istic middle-distance orientation and the other focusing his attention 
solely on the domain of the medical activity. Whilst apparently 
disengaging from each other, yet retaining some semblance of atten- 
tion to their mutual concerns, by delicately balancing the state of 
mutual involvement, the participants are able to minimize embar- 
rassment during the medical examination. 

Ridding the medical examination of this formality and the forms 
of engagement and disengagement it entails, can generate severe 
difficulties for the participants - difficulties which can undermine 
the very accomplishment of the activity. In recent years there has 
been a growing interest in training general practitioners in com- 
munication skills and, in particular, in encouraging doctors to 
develop rapport with their patients and adopt a more informal 
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appioach d«rtng ihi im* s^si m i besf \re to be 

welcomed but needed n be handed wtili iare bv sndsvidual 
pmtitJOiier's es;t>CitdK when roitdvttting the rx snnna «m of the 
patient. As we saw »rt fragment 2. taking a more informal approach 
to the cxamifsalkm, retainittg mutual invoivemem if only to put the 
patient at ease, forces the patient into an iniiniary with the doctor 
and the activity which tan give rise to a flood of emotion; emotion 
which the patient’s behaviour k desigtied to avoid in the colicctjon 
ol video-recording* of medical consuifaiioiis, it is a number of 
practitioners who over and over again cause distress for thetr 
patients by encouraging mutual involveiTient during the medical 
examination, inadvertently, from consultation to eonsultation, they 
generate severe emfiarrassmcnt, bath for their patients and them- 
selves. 

Throughout his brilliant essays, Goffnmn drives t»nr aitenuon 
towards the situational character of ooiinary' rottducf and reveals a 
whole realm of social organisation for analytir iris|wction. His work 
places hitherto unnoticed phenomena on the sot iological agenda 
and renders them relevsu^t to detailed int^uuy. His contribution 
should not rest with the cotnplex -substantive insights he provides 
toncerning the nature of social life, however jMwveriul they 
intuitively feel; rather his studies sci've as a backgiound of initiatives 
for the detailed, ernpirk&l analysis of situaiional conduct, It is likelv 
that though Goffman's essays direct our attention towards particular 
phenomena, on closer inspection they do not necessarily provide a 
clear understanding of the interactional structure of the participants’ 
conduct. We may well find it difficult, in some cases even unhelpful, 
to labour under GolTman's analytic frameworks. Yet this does not 
deny his substantial contribution to sociology’ nor the itrlevance of 
his work to the progress of the discipline. Most importantly, it is 
crucial, at least for the development of sociology, that we follow 
Goffman’s example and treat the ’interaction order* seriously, as a 
topic in its own right, worthy of dose analytic attention, and in 
particular explore the situational and secjuential organisation of 
ordinary conduct, social action and activity. 


NOTES 

I should like to thank Paul Drew and Tony Wootton for their very helpful 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper and Katherine Nicholls for her 
illustrations based on stills from the original data. I would also like to thank 
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Cambridge University Press for their permission to reprint the drawings of 
he middle- distance orientation from Heath (1986). This paper is drawn 
rom a larger study concerned with interaction during the medical examin- 
ition and the organization of embarrassment. The discussion is formed 
iround an analysis of one instance of embarrassment which is presented 
hrough transcripts and drawings; sadly there are no substitutes for the 
LCtual data, the video-recording. Due to the relative lack of space it was 
mpossibic to organize the paper through a discussion of a series of 
xamples of embarrassment; a way I would have preferred. In consequence 
he discussion of embarrassment and the medical examination is in various 
rays truncated. 

In this paper I have deliberately avoided a discussion of the central 
theoretical debates on the expression of emotion and its relationship to 
behaviour and physiological states; debates kindled by Darwin, trans- 
formed by James and Lange, continued by Russell’s observations and 
the subsequent studies on the physiological and behavioural mani- 
festations of the emotions. For a detailed discussion from a sociological 
standpoint, see Hochschild (1979). I am keen to sidestep these issues in 
order to throw a little light on the interactional organization of actions we 
might characteristically, or better conventionally, consider to embody 
embarrassment. I assume that in a different way that is precisely what 
Goffman is doing in his essay. It is likely that the detailed empirical study 
of the phenomenon in interaction may cast a little light on some of the 
issues central to these debates, for example the relationship between the 
‘stimulus’ and its experience; see James and Lange (1922). It is 
interesting to note that in fragment 1 we find a temporal organization in 
the characteristics of embarrassment; self-consciousness and self-interest 
emerging as the fluster subsides. 

The role of gaze and other forms of visual behaviour and their relation- 
ship to the production and receipt of talk are discussed in detail in, for 
example, Kendon (1967), Goodwin (1981) and Heath (1986). Of 
particular relevance here is the way in which gaze has been repeatedly 
found to feature in the mutual production of the activity. Goffman 
captures a flavour of the issue when he suggests: ‘It is as if they [listeners] 
were to look into the speaker’s words which, after all, cannot be seen It 
js as if they must look at the speaker, but not see him’ (1981b: 141) 
The interactional design of body movements such as gestures is described 
in detail in Heath (1986), in particular chapters 3 and 4. 

The ability of a look to affect another is described widely in sciences and 
literature. In ethology for example, Wada (1961) points out how certain 
species of primate undergo a marked increase in electrical activity when 
looked at, and a number of related studies have demonstrated how threat 
displays are initiated by looking. In a rather different vein, Gilbert 
Austin in his classic treatise on oratory suggests- ‘The whole person 
seems to be in some m re affected by this influence of another a eyes 
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but th< evet thnrueJvci f«J ii with the mo»t h\c y srnubilit) (1966 
101). Elsnwbere, Hcaih (1966. rh*ptfr i> tiiicuiiwx m tiftail the way m 

which gaze at another during a pericjd of mutnal titBengagement can be 
seen to initiate actions such as talk, or if the ttpjKinunity articulated 
through a look is declined, s’arious fomts of ‘Isodily ftwused activity’ 
Addressing an issue stich as the ‘avoitiance' of embarrassment 
generates severe ineth(idokfgic;d probSenss; problems which haunt 
sociology and which have been widely dtKusfcd at least since Weber’s 
important eontribution. The issue is chjararterizetl by Sackti: (i'963) as 
the ‘problem of rekvnnce' and turns tm whether the analyst can 
warrant an account of some phentMSienon unless the parikijiants them- 
selves can l>e shown to l?c orientated to the projwtsed dcstTiptton, 
categorization, rule, prtKxdure. course of action, e« In describing the 
ways in which certain actions seem to avoid embanrassment, I can offer 
httle firm evidence for the characterization. Hence, the paper has 
largely focused on actual instances of the phenomenon , 

This process of disengfigement ffffor to the actual eitaminatton oceure 
independently of the mx, class or cthnk ity of either doc tor or patient 
Three current postgraduates at the University of bunrey - Jane 
Batchelor, Kay Ching and Gill Davies « have ttillcctedl and are 
analysing video-recordings of veterirtary constiltattons. I'hey have 
found that the owner of the aninml routinely adopts a rniddie-distance 
orientation during the more ‘embarrassing’ mtunents of the physical 
examination, in particular as the vet measures the animal’s 
temperature by placing the therrnooieter in its behind. Otherwise, the 
owner remains fully engaged throughout the vet’s examination of the 
animal. 

See Fraakel (1984) for a detailed analysis of the way in which a doctor 
can, by talking during an examination, encourage the patient, a child, 
to disattend the E^tivtty at hand. 

As discussed elsewhere (Heath 1986; chapter H video-recordings of 
naturally occurring interaction allow us to capture the fine details of 
human conduct and subject them to detailed scrutiny using action- 
replay and slow-motion facilities. Video-recordinp provide a raw data 
base to which the analyst and academic community can have access, 
thereby providing at least in public presentations the opportunity for 
others to evaluate and comment on analysis in relation to the raw data 
For a detailed discussion of vocal and visual actions and their 
organization used by individuals to maintain attention ‘without 
addressing the problems of involvement in its own right’, see Goodwin 
(1981) and Heath (1986). 
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Putting Linguistics on a 
Proper Footing: Explorations 
in Goffman’s Concepts of 
Participation 

STEPHEN C. LEVINSON 


GOFFMAN AND LINGUISTICS 

In this paper I want to offer an appreciation of Erving Goffman from 
a linguistic perspective. Although Goffman published , number of 
papers in linguistics journals (1976, 1978), his con ributions to 
linguistic thinking are perhaps much less obvious than his contri- 
butions to other social sciences. That is partly because linguists are 
the snobs of social science: you don’t get into the club unless you are 
willing to don the most outlandish presuppositions (like a psycho- 
logical reductionism hardly consonant with Goffman’s position) 
But it is also because Goffman’s ideas have been filtered through 
intermediaries who may not always have succeeded in passing the 
credit back to its source. For example, the ‘face-work’ ideas have 
been recycled as a theory of linguistic politeness by Lakoff (1973), 
Brown and Levinson (1978), Leech (1983) and others, spawning a 
really substantial literature (see Brown and Levinson 1987) much of 
which makes little or no reference to Goffman (see, for example 
Leech 1983). That is but one example: another would be Goffman’s 
emphasis on situation and the role that this has played (again partly 
filtered through, partly augmented by, Hymes, Gumperz, Labov 
and others) in sociolinguistics and the ethnography of speaking. 

However, another reason for the apparent lack of impact on 
linguistics is simply that the full force of his ideas has yet to make 
Itself properly felt This force will in fact be relayed and amplified by 
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the many dtstttpHnes specialisms iftai nowadays contribute to 
the study of socj*l interaction * and it. is m one of the princip^ 
founding fathers tjf that {rather perhaps than as the author of ideas 
about face-wttrk, tTsp»^n*?r tries, footing or t.Kher specific ciMicri* 
biitionss) that he will in time come w bt: seen to have had a lasting 
effect cm linguistic theoriainiJ 

In Older to illustrate t-he^ points, as well as m uiideriine Coffman’s 
particular mmributions to Ungwisttca, I shall lake up some sug- 
gestions that he made under the rubric of fimtmg. It is a fre<|uent 
complaint about bis work in general that not only is it not empirical, 
but that it is not dear how it might l>e $o. Here I shall attempt to 
answer this criticism by showing how a number ofquite different kinds 
of* evidence cati be brought to bear on his ideas alxiuf ‘footing’. 


FOOTING OR FARTIOfPA'nON STRUCTURE 

Golfman was concerned from his very earliest wcirk (1953) with the 
nature of partkipation in social encounters, the sj.>et:ial nature of 
partidpatiotj in 'focused' encaunters twut the studied luafteniion in 
unfocused encountetm, the ratifiCHttion of panicipation, and the 
different kinds of participation that interactants recognise (for 
references and discussion see Williams S9B0: GtKtdwiin 1981: ch, 1) 
Talk is properly analysed, he allied, only in the context of the par- 
ticipation status of each person preiient in an encounter: *tfie study 
of behaviour while speaking and the study of the behaviour of those 
who are present to each other but not engaged in talk cannot be 
analytically separated’ (f%4b: 62; quoted in Williams 1980: 216) 
He criticized the preponderance of the dyadic model of verbal inter- 
change and suggest^ that re-analysis of the underlying forms of 
participation should ’be approadied by re-examining the primitive 
notions of speaker and Hearer’ (1981 b: 123-9), and in effect decom- 
posing them into their underlying constituent concepts. 

He went on to develop in several papers a number of analytical 
distinctions (most of which can be found in fact in incipient form in 
his dissertation), for example that between addressees and mere 
overhearers, but the mature statement to which almost all my 
remarks will be addressed is the short paper called ‘Footing’ 
(Goffman 1979), republished in the book Femts of Talk (Goffman 
1981b). 

Goffman has often been accused, with some justice I think, of 
substituting ys of cat for both proper theory and proper 
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observation (see e.g. Lofland 1980). Although his remarks on 
footing have the same character, there are two extenuating circum- 
stances; first, in such uncharted territory there really seems to be a 
need for some sort of preliminary Linnean operation; secondly, 
although he didn’t feel it necessary to emphasize this, there are 
important connections both to his concept of the social self and, 
more obviously, to the other substantive focus of his work, the social 
encounter. Here however I shall largely ignore these theoretical con- 
nections, which provide the theory breathing life into the categories, 
seeking only to assess and improve the analytical categories he 
offered. 


‘Footing ’ as the Heart of Deixis 

Before proceeding headlong into details, let me briefly sketch why 
issues of fooling, or (as I shall prefer) participant role, might be of 
central interest to linguistics and other disciplines concerned with 
communication. The central question raised, from a linguistic point 
of view, is; What are the essential concepts that underlie the 
phenomenon of deixis (or indexicality, as the philosophers prefer)^ 
Deixis concerns, of course, the way in which utterances are 
semantically or pragmatically anchored to their situation of 
utterance, by virtue of the fact that certain key words and 
morphemes have their reference fixed by various (temporal, spatial, 
participant role and social) parameters of the speech event. Now the 
importance of the phenomenon to linguistic theory is fundamental 
and multi-stranded: (a) it introduces an irreducible context- 
dependence into the nature of meaning; (b) in so doing, it also 
introduces an irreducible element of subjectivity (Lyons 1982); (c) it 
may been seen ontogenetically to be the source of reference in 
general (Lyons 1975); and (d) it has a pervasive influence on many 
aspects of language structure and meaning (Fillmore 1975). At the 
heart of deixis are the concepts of participant role ~ here means 
close to speaker, Latin iste means close to addressee, and so on. Yet 
linguists (and philosophers) have operated with unanalysed concepts 
of first and second person. If these can be shown to be decompos- 
able, that is a fundamental contribution to our understanding of the 
whole phenomenon. 

For philosophers, many of these same concerns recommend an 
interest in deixis, and they have also emphasized the interconnection 
of indexicality, reference, truth-conditions and assertion. But in all 
this there are signs of serious mistakes or at least oversimplifications 





m 

4rs*>mg tr m th? a^issum sn n ?f dvj Js vtdnl fitf'rt.h-tnEjes as the 

h Slit rst jmffhunian mmutiit tttf n JhtJs thr mfrljutous 

t^rm htrfjfr j** U'tcd wsth vag«r apijh m {» phti js phns l^th 
brmai (e.g. Motuagiw 1974, Stalnakrr I97ftj ami informal (eg 
Searle S9tW). For fKatiipk\ the failure to rnstke the elememary 
dtst.itu'£joii iKHween addressee ami hearer serms it* as the heart of 
s<jHj€ of the pmkmgrd debate over the Clrteeati armlysis of cotnrnuni- 
sation (see SddlTer 1972). The failures of speerh-act theory 
cotisetjuent on this undei'-anaiysis of the coiirept «f 'hearer' are 
naely brought out by Clark and Carlson (1982). Thus many Issues 
in philosophy of language turn on a pmpet analysis of the categones 
of partieipant role that underlie the phcnomejia of deixis. 

Of course there Is a sociological and psychological uuerest also 
Ancient grammarians like Apollonius insisted that the concepts of 
grammatical person were roles like dramatic characters - on this 
View the pronoun / ialrtds a transient role ami is not a name for a 
denotatum (Buhler 1982; 19), k is clear that these are the first smh 
roles learnt by the child and it may be e.s?sential us the act|uisition of 
the concept of sm ial role to see the distint titut Imwcen role and 
incumbent made at the rapid rate at whit h the roles of speaker and 
addressee alternate, k is of considerable interest that i'hildrt;n pass 
(somewhere Ixuween the ages of two and three) through a spcetfic 
phase during whieft the first anti second pei'stm pnmtvuns are in- 
correctly thought to be names and not alternating roles (Clark 1978, 
see too Bellugi and Klima 1982: 309ff.), Curiously, the nature of 
participant roles as the pimtotype social roles par gxcdlenc^ is some- 
thing presupposed rather than stressed by GofTman. 


Criteria for Sstiing Up Categories of Parikipmt Hole 

We need, it will be argued (following Coffman !9Blb), more 
categories of participant role than are provided by traditional 
descriptions of the communication situation, In effect, this amounts 
to the decomposition of the concepts of speaker and addmset (or 
‘hearer’) into their underlying component concepts - allowing them 
to be recombined into other, related but more specialized participant 
roles. But how are we to decide how many such categories we need, 
and exactly which? (Goflman was not explicit here.) I am going to 
suggest that two rather different kinds of evidence should be brought 
to bear on these decisions: (a) the examination of grammatical distinc- 
tions made in the languages of the world, and (b) the analysis of 
actual language use The uncforlying rationale is this* there is an 
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interplay between language structure and language use such that 
usage properties often have effects or correlates in linguistic 
structure, Thus, by looking at both the more recherche aspects of 
deictic systems of natural languages and at aspects of verbal inter- 
action, we may hope to obtain the best heuristics for putting together 
a set of potentially universal distinctions ■“ distinctions that may 
show up in the use of one language, but in the structure of another (see 
Levinson 1983: 42ff. , for general discussion of this strategy for 
pragmatic analysis). 

In what follows, we shall pursue this strategy. First, we shall 
develop an elaborate set of categories for possible participant roles 
Then we shall review some of the lesser, and underexplored, 
categories of deixis in a range of languages, attempting to show that 
at least some of these distinctions in participant role are well 
motivated by the grammatical facts. We turn then to matters of 
language use, distinguishing the study of speech events from the 
study of the concurrent assignment of participant role during the 
production of single utterances, and show that, again, good 
motivation can be had from the study of language use for the finer 
distinctions in participant role that Goffman and others have recom- 
mended. 


CATEGORIES FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
PARTICIPANT ROLE 

Long traditional in our culture is the threefold division between 
speaker, hearer, and something spoken about. It has been elaborated 
in information theory, linguistics, semiotics, literary criticism, and 
sociology in various ways , . . All such schemes appear to agree either 
in taking the standpoint of an individual speaker or in postulating a 
dyad, speaker- hearer (or source-destination, sender-receiver, 
addressor-addressee). Even if such a scheme is intended to be a 
model, for descriptive work it cannot be. 

(Hymes 1972: 58^ 

Unfortunately, beyond one or two suggestions, Hymes does not 
offer us any better scheme. How then to proceed? Let us review 
some earlier suggestions. 

Some Earlier Schemes 

One way is to take the grammatical distinctions of first, second and 
third person tuid then distinguish special e g we could divide 
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Otsth suth catr^iry a«:ronlmg to prrsrfis^c^ab.'Kmr ln,m thr speech 

event, arstl this b fwrhiips pari of tlie tradisionjU wisdom m the 
subjeft,"*' I'hus we wtssikl have sf«*akers who speak fi>r themselves 
msiis those that, speak for absent fsthera {sfHjkesnieR), addressees 
who are tntt'tided ret'ipients, i»er»ut ihrjse that are vehtrks for a 
message to absent others f messengers), and third parties who are 
present (audience) mms third parlies who. are absent (non- 
participants), as in hgure lA. 


FIGURE ?.I ‘Traditional’ scheoie 

(present) spmk^r (present) addrgsset 

(absent) .taurce (nbsent) tn^gei 

3rd parties 
(present) mSmcf 

(abiasrnt) (not part of speech e*vent) 

Or, alternatively, we might adopt ami irfstir the conunutiication 
theoretic treatment developeti by Shannon ami Weaver (1949) and 
now part of the ‘coininoniienae' abtatt ctmununicatitm (see Lyons 
1977: 36it), This distinguishes iflwffr (.sourt e oftnessage) frmn trant* 
mitter, and dgsihutlion (goai of message) from r^rett^rr, as i»t hgure 7.2, 

FIGURE 7.2 Communkaiion theoi 7 mtxlel 

sender — transmider — (via channel) meioer dfsdnaUm 

However, simple schemes of either of these stJfts will not capture 
the kinds of participant roles actually employed iti sfjcech events. 
For example, consider < 1 > : 

< 1 > (from Sacks, Scheg^olT and JeR'erson 197B: 29) 

Sharon You didn’ come tuh talk tuh Karen? 

Mark No, Karen- Karen’ Pre having a fight, 

(0.4) 

after she went out with Keith an’ not with (me) 
Rutkk Hah hath hah hah 
Karen Wul, Mark, you never asked me out 

Intuitively, Mark’s utterance has as addressee Sharon, but as target 
Karen, inasmuch as (a) Sharon asked a question, and we expect a 
reply to her from Mark - making Sharon the natural addressee and 
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(b) Karen is referred to in the third person, ruling her out as an 
addressee. Nevertheless, the remark is delivered in Karen’s 
presence, and being a report of a ‘fight’ and an imputation of blame 
clearly picks out Karen as a recipient - who may be expected to 
respond with a defence or counter- complaint (which is in turn 
forthcoming). 

This sort of example is problematic for both the simple schemes 
above. In the case of the ‘traditional’ scheme, we have an indirect 
target who is nevertheless present and attending to the utterance m 
question; and in the case of the communication-theory scheme we 
have a receiver (Sharon) and also a destination (Karen), but the 
message is not transmitted by virtue of a physical link between 
Sharon and Karen. And whereas the traditional scheme at least has 
something to say about Ruthie’s appreciative laughter (she’s in 
audience role), the communication-theory scheme seems quite 
unhelpful here. 

So we need at least more terms, like some term for the source of 
the spokesman’s message, and some term for third parties who are 
neither audience nor absent. Further, we need a compositional 
analysis that breaks these categories down into minimal constituents 
and then shows how they are re-assembled into apparently simple 
concepts like (present) speaker in the traditional scheme. In short we 
need some finer-grained conceptual analysis, and a bundle of terms 
to label the constituent and compound concepts. 

Before proceeding, it is essential to note a systematic ambiguity m 
the use of terms like speaker^ addressee and audience, namely a speech- 
event/speech-act ambiguity. I’hus one can identify the speakers, 
addressees, and members of the audience during an entire speech 
event (e.g. a conference), but also during a single speech act, or as we 
shall prefer utterance-event (in order to avoid some of the baggage of 
speech-act theory). This leads to a systematic ambiguity in the use of 
terms like speaker and audience: for example, a guest speaker at an 
interactive seminar may be the designated speaker in the speech- 
event sense even when someone else is doing the talking (a speaker 
in the utterance-event sense). The ambiguity arises, of course, 
because particular participant roles may be systematically and 
unevenly distributed over the personnel present, throughout a 
speech event. Here, however, we are specifically concerned with the 
utterance-event use of terms like speaker and addressee', for the speech- 
event usage is parasitic on this primary usage, in ways I hope to 
show. In due course, we shall see that the notion of an utterance- 
eoeni is itself problematic but for the moment let us say that an 
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utterance r\fnl is that strrtch of a lurr »l t ilk. over whiih there is a 
consian! set tjf partinpam r.ilrs niappetl into the same set of mdt- 
viduals - i.e. shat unit within whk:h thr lurtuiim h'<jm the set of 
paiticipant Riles w the s*fs of tmJividuals is held romataat, llimk of 
the categories to be pmposfd l>ek>w, then, as a bl«w-by-b!«w analysts 
of the proc'eedings durittg some i^jjeech rvrrti, mu an overall 
summation of roles held thixiughout such a event , ('rhsisc roles, 

and many other factors, tnay lie invtilvrd in the recognition of which 
participant mirs are activated in a single utterance event; but I am 
heie distinguishing questions of pms’si h/ aUeffny tusignnmi from 
questions about the primordial set ol cafegtirif's ihejusclvcB.) 


Gvffmm r Qii^g$Tiei of Pfiriu ipisltim m Tuik 

GolTman begins with a notion of fmimg that is no! rtitirely clear, 
indeed it seems intended to iiave some pretty gioiial cind correspond- 
ingly vague application. Issues of footing oecyr where 'pt*tiieipant*s 
alignment, or set, or stance, or proieeietl self is sotnrlusw at issue* 
(1981b; 128); examples range fwm « President's switch of frame 
from press conference lo remarks to a jtntrmdist on her dress, to a 
lecturer’s switdi from text lo seif-t i>nitncnfary or aside (ibid 
174flf.), £0 a radio announcer’s eftange in vuiiT consequent on 
change of subject matter (ibid,: 237), 

However, changes of footings are commumratetl es{K;cia}Iy 
through changes in partidpalion, these expressed linguistically 
‘linguistics provides us with the cues and markers through which 
such footings become manifest' (ibid,; i.57). Indeed, GoOVnan some- 
times speaks as if footing reduced to matters of participation status 
‘the alignment of an individual lo a particular utterance whether 
involving a production format, m in the case of a speaker, or solely a 
participation status, as in the case of a hearer, can be referred to as 
his/ootm/ (ibid,: 227), Thus questions of partkipation status at least 
partially exhaust the notion of footing, and ! ,sbaU not be over- 
cautious in my use of the two term.s. 

Goffman (like his colleague at Pennsylvania, Hymes, quoted 
above) emphasized the inadequacy of the terms ‘speaker’ and 
‘hearer’, as incautiously used by linguists and philosophers, and the 
dyadic model of communication that those terms seem to 
presuppose. ‘I He suggests the need for ‘decomposing them into 
smaller, analytically coherent elements’ (ibid.: 129). 'Fhe notion of 
hearer should be decomposed into a set of categories for different kinds 
of recipient collectively termed partkipali^n /ranutw&rk in a later essay 
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(ibid.: 226); while the notion of speaker should be decomposed in a 
similar way into a set of categories he termed the production format 
(ibid. ; 226). Table 7 . 1 outlines the kind of categories he had in mmd 
(note my suggested reformation of his terminology). Goffman notes 
(ibid.: 136) that the inclusion of bystanders in this set of categories 
implies application not just to the focused social encounter but also to 
the wider social situation, ‘the full physical arena in which persons 
present are in sight and sound of one another’. Thus those studiously 
‘disattending’ a conversation come within our orbit too; as do those 
response cries produced outside a ratified circle of reception solely for the 
benefit of bystanders. 

Unfortunately, although Goffman’s categories are a notable 
advance on earlier schemes, they do not seem sufficient. First, they 
appear empirically inadequate, simply not providing sufficient 
distinctions: thus Karen’s role in < 1 > remains undesignated, as it 
did in the earlier schemes (here, she’d have to be in the same role as 
Ruthie as ‘unaddressed ratified participant’). Secondly, they remain 
essentially unexplicated - we are not given sufficient characterization 
to make the application of the terms at all clear. Thirdly, he fails to 
consistently make the crucial distinction between utterance-event and 


TABLE 7.1 Goffman’s participation roles (1981b page references) 


Production format (henceforth production roles): 

1 animator ‘the sounding box’ (p, 226) 

2 author ‘the agent who scripts the lines’ (p. 226) 

3 principal ‘the party to whose position the words attest’ (p. 226) 

Participation framework (henceforth reception roles) 

A ratified (p. 226) 

1 addressed recipient ‘the one to whom the speaker addresses his visual 
attention and to whom, incidentally, he expects to turn over his 
speaking role’ (p, 133; cf. 1976) 

2 unaddressed recipient (p. 133) the rest of the ‘official hearers’, who 
may or may not be listening 

B unratified 

1 over-hearers ‘inadvertent’, ‘non-official’ listeners (p. 132) or 
bystanders 

2 eavesdroppers ‘engineered’, ‘non-official’ followers of talk (p. 132) 

Note that Goffman’s misleading term ‘participation framework’ will henceforth be 

replaced by ‘reception roles’, ret aini ng ‘participation’ ~ as Goffman sometimes used 
( b d 137) to cover both the prochi on and rccqXion role sc s 
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applli^nons <.f ihrM- icrrjii fahhtnj^.j hr mdicatcd h»s 

4i<vatTnrs?5 of ihr afisbigwhy (ibiti: n7'|f ‘I'hiH Irsds bins to suggest 
ihm his rategorirs atr appht ishlr st^- ente* lund ui arti^'ity, namdy 
iortv<‘rs«si(m, and jhat in mlu-rs, *tsrh an 'iwdusm talk\ other sets of 
^ategaries iske ‘actor* t‘ef%ks- *a«d?rjwr’ %k-’sil f)*^ m|yir«--<l|'ibid,; |40) in 
that I'iise, ail such mnf, of t: ;arg?'»rK’s wcnikt Ik- o5r! !vity-sj«“{ ific, anti of 
ttnifse cuitunilly rrlative, plaving im^nhU' part its a comparative 
ethnography «>f speaking. All ihm:’ faihngs nr*-, J Wlirvc, imjKjrtant 
analytical crmrs. which 1 shall ay to ? oi m’l 

furtfm 

There aw at least iw<j ways itf drvrioping a sysiematic ‘sp? of relevant 
t atcgories. We couid take sokjp pansripan! rnirs as basic or priiTiitive, 
and then define derivative paitiripartt rtrlr?^ in terms ofihe basic ones 
ForeKampSe, we rouid set up a simple st heme. as tn fable 7,2, m 
which wc make a distitictiun Ix^twern itmny atui ?tmhr {*n' uttertri 
noting that sources may or may mu l>r partKspants in an utterance 
event; and a similar distisis'tson IwfwpDt tiMtfSiff and sttt^d at the 
receiving end (targets li^ung oo? tscirv^atily, but jsr^ssibK. 
participants). Ettiplnying the satne notutii oi pttrtH'tfHsriL wv < tiuki (*4y 
that an mditm* is cejnstitured of those pastitipanfs who are not 
pmiucm ( « sources or s^rcakri's) and nm mipmh ( •« tukiressees or 
targets). (Note that this is an utteramT'Cvian definition td' the 

TABl.E 7.‘i A sysirm of basir and drnvrd ? iilryiairs 
Basic categories 

reHrer- informat ionai/ilkx'Ut ionary origin of messagr 

« informationaVilkw utionaiy destinatisw) «1 tsiessage 
speaker « luterer 

addressee proNitnate deslinaikin 

;!»arka^«t =* a party with a ratified thaniieklink to other parties 


Derived categories (forniecl frtmi BiHdcart o|x’fatitttis ot> basic f atr-goms) 
producers ~ sources or speakers 
recipienis « addressees or targets 
awiAor™ source and speaker 
relayer ^ speaker who is not the sourw 
goal ■= an addressee who is the target 
intermediary = an addressee who is not the target 
etc. 
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concept of audience, and that we would naturally use the speech- 
event definition rather differently - there, the audience may be the 
target, etc.) Then, with a basic set of categories like that, we could 
go on to define derivative categories of some utility - e.g. we could 
say an author is someone in the role of both source and speaker, a goal 
someone who is both addressee and target, etc. 

Such a scheme is quite adequate for most purposes, but it would 
be more satisfactory if we could break down the basic concepts into 
defining features and re-assemble them to make the more complex 
categories we need. This requires an understanding of the 
underlying categorial dimensions, which are by no means easy to 
discern. But as a first approximation, we might offer the feature 
analyses in tables 7.4 and 7.5 (table 7.3 introduces the method 
through a simplifed version). These employ the rich classificatory 
potential of matrices of polythetic defining characteristics - I borrow 
the ‘technology’ unadulterated from phonology.^ 

The terms suggested are, I am aware, far from felicitous; but 
natural English metalanguage (although helpful up to a point with 
terms like ‘spokesman’) could hardly be expected to run to this level 
of discrimination, which is hopefully of some universal application 
But the terms themselves are of no analytical importance. What is 
essential, though, is the set of underlying discriminations - the 
labels utilized here are I hope more or less transparent, although the 
underlying concepts may be anything but that, as we shall see in the 
next section. However, let me indicate roughly what I have in mind 
TRAhlSMISSlON is the property that utterers or actual transmitters 
have, MESSAGE ORIGIN property of originating the message, 
which in the more complex scheme (table 7.4) I have split into 
having the MOTIVE or desire to communicate some particular 
message, and devising the FORM or format of the message. On the 
receiving end (table 7.5), we have the feature of ADDRESS, i e 

TABLE 7.3 Production roles (simple version) 

MESSA GE ORIGIN TRANSMISSION 


author + ■ + 

indirect source + — 

relayer — + 

Super-ordinate (‘natural’) classes: 
speaker =+ TRANSMISSION 
source = + ORIGIN 
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U !s aiwju* whti a ifsrssagr js fttf Brtjsg ,1 PrXBllCnMMT has 
something to do witl*, whsst Ibiflnran sails a ‘rafibrd role' in the 
procertUngs, and prrKispfwisrs CliAS'SE-L'IJS'KAifE <w ability to 
retesve the message, As svr -^Ii,kII sit. eirriffpts are rmne too 
clear, but at least using ihcnr wr ran tleinsr « provisional vm’abulary 
with dlscrimiiiiiiirms sulTK-irn? for what ti-fHows 

Finally, I should nf>te that one utta shat I'm glossing over at 
present m exa(;liy how m think alanit nHentns o f,*vrnts that smpiv 
prsor to fdkiwing uucrancr events, r.g. (.'.harlrs to empty the 
garbage' projects a sueverding mscranti* evi-nl, anti ’Harry said to 
tell you to empty the garbage* imphrs a preceding utirrance event 
By invoking the distinrtiost 4 #-*- PAB77C/PA\7' v>r may distinguish 
bc'tween sourrrs attd rerijiierifs bnkrd to thi’i ufteriinir event by 
other ones " thus in thriir mscs vvr tuny talk of the nitiruiife source or 
(Harrs') and (uhimitte) H dusrh's! Again, I am not 

sure that this i.s a usHuj t tinirp>m»b/4lHm, Imt it will lu’ suiTirient for 
current purposes. 

Vndctfyinf^ 7kmfn%tm i 

Our reacly ability to ctmstrurt schemes of this sort slu tuhi not distract 
us from analysis of the underlying diim-nskms mi which they are 
constructed. However, this analysis pruves quite diflkult and is 
probably l>csl done by e.xamitung the empirical materials that 
motivate these distinctions in the firs? place, It will te useful, 
though, to consider in advance some of the problems that arise 
First, consider the implk-ations of the idea that these are soeial 
roles. On the dyadic analysis of a social status (as iis Warner 1937, oi 
Goodenough 1967), a single status {like dhther'. ‘dot tor’) implies a 
‘grammatical’ pairing of soEual klentirirs (iiither/son’; 'riociorf 
patient’), to which the rights nf one idenaty constitute the duties of 
the other. In a dyadic coriversaiion, the assignment of speaking role 
to A will thus imply addressce/rccipkmt role to E. (1'he .same may 
hold of two-party speech-exchange systems, where t'ach party may 
consist of more than one individual , as in press confertmees (q v 
Schegloff, (b), in press) - reminding us once again that issues of role 
are to be distinguished from issues of incumbency.) However, we 
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are especially interested in just those cases where this dyadic mode of 
analysis seems inadequate - where more parties are presupposed 
than just speaker and addressee. 

But this does raise the important question of the connection of 
concepts of participant role to the essentially dyadic system of turn- 
taking in conversation. Fmm the perspective of such two-party 
arrangements, issue.s of participaint role might be held (I believe 
erroneously) to more or less reduce to the study of the turn-taking 
system, and its associated back-up systems. The turn-taking 
procedures are a set of mechanisms that provide participants with a 
reasonably clear procedure for deciding whose turn to speak it 
currently is, and consequently who is thus in the complementary set 
of (non-speaking) roles - audience/recipient/addressee. The back-up 
systems provide, inter alia, for ways of resolving whose turn it is when 
simultaneous speech has started. These systems have been deeply 
explored by ScheglofT and associates and I shall not attempt to 
summarize their findings here (see Sacks, ScheglofT and Jefferson 
1978; Levinson 1983; ch. 6; Goodwin 1981 specifically addresses the 
relation of the turn-taking system to GofTman’s categories of 
participant role). Suffice it to say that the turn-taking system m 
conversation ‘organizes but tw'o speakers at a time, “current and 
next*', and is not overtly directed to the size of the pool from which 
current and next are selected’ (Sacks, ScheglofT and Jefferson 1978 
22), hence its elasticity in handling from two speakers up to 
indefinitely many. Further, many kinds of non-conversational turn- 
taking systems likewise assume just two parties, where one (or more) 
of the parties may have multiple incumbents (Schegloff (b) in press, 
cf the press conferences mentioned immediately above). ^ Thus, it 
seems that we cannot look to the turn-taking system for any direct 
analysis of participant role. This is despite the fact that the turn- 
taking system is clearly deeply related to issues of participant role 
Consider, for example, that the so-called ‘back-channel’ markers 
like mhmm, ukuh, etc., are transmissions effectively renouncing 
speaker role (see Schegloff 1982); that they typically violate the 
phonotactic rules of the language is perhaps an iconic indication that 
they are not a speaker’s speech. Consider too that from a turn-taking 
point of view *a party may be a speaker even though he is not saying 
anything at the moment’ (Goodwin 1981; 3). 

In any case, what we are concerned with here is what happens 
when this dyadic pattern of analysis appears to be inadequate, for 
example when the speaker with the current turn is not to be thought 
of as the source of the message or when there is no other party bemg 
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a<ldrt'Wti f I >%h<' i' j<ktrr»'M’ri i» n< t llv n*» dcjiiiiatjon 

4 vr !argpi, and w> .-n lltijs. thr Mni Mkm^ 'As(rn», Wthik* cenamly 

uj irsariy mf fhrw issurs. ijppritrs Sn nprrmv ai a higher level 

of abssracijpi-s as sS wcrr: it assrimr’i iwn jjartK'S, without 
d*'-ht'i^nishing iht' diffrn'S^S. {wsstsshle r n?n|:i«r:«!!ionH «f each of iho^ 
(ati’gories., Quiff prnljably, the isiuvrraal tf-nilcntv in languages to 
distingntsh, its prcsuruiitnijl ratrgortra f»r rlsowhrR’, priirtarily and 
pratotyplrally fhr two deirtic raSrsonrs ni fit sS snid second person, is 
related closely so the st.)|>en»nitnai«' casfs’gorjei*: fsf s|H‘aker and 
addri*ssee.h'«!pi**ns shat arc the basis fsf ihr turn-taking ^iVstem. 

Another initial prcibleni is tfs clunfy the disfinctinn fsrtween role 
and the two asisecis of inrurni-jtnsrv: .sr!t"'pfes<fr«ation as an 
meumbeni of the rok mew i«ber-a“.signftsr5n of self as incumbent of 
a mie. Consider, for esatnple, that <* spev'sker nniv serk a partinjlar 
indivklnal (e.g. by ga?,e} m an adciirssec, but that pany may ckxse 
not tci attend iri that caparity; mcasiwhile annther party may attempt 
to usurp thr rok of adtirr^sre bv dispilays «*! rrcipirtiry (see G«-jdwb 
W79, 1981; fh. h ami dmuftsioo in iwfow), Ckariy a 

participant role lf«, from the pant sd vtrw id’ participants, not 
something tiiat is uniSfUt'tally nssigwd. but rathrs ioioily nrgotiaitfd 

Let us turn now to the set of rtdrs f hrmsrlvrs and intlk att* some of 
the problems that assiiil any such rmxlr of analyfiis. ‘t he concepts 
involved in the pitsduction set «r»T»ks are, tojupuird to the reteptson 
end, relatively utiprttbkmati* , Oftlresr, message transmission, or 
emission, is the most straightfeirwujrd; hut even here there an; kinds 
oi language use where the appliratkm of tfte |»ro|>rr!y ts not so dear 
We have noted already that if 'speakership' is a n>le assigned by the 
turn^taking system, then an individtsal t an be the im umbent of that 
role when he is silent and someone else is transmitting (baek~ehannd 
cues, laughter or other signs of recipient rok) - thus the relationship 
between speakership and transmission is not straightforward 
Consider too, for example, simuitaneous transiaiion: A transmits a 
message in code L to B, who transmits the 'same’ message in code 
M to C - is there one spc'aker hut two iransmittet^? Or consider 
cases where the natives hold that something or someone is trans- 
mitting a message, but an observer may be in dtmbt, as in cases of 
divination (cf. Evans-Pritchard 1937: part fll) or when the Ojibwa 
claim that the thunder says determinate things (HallowelL cited tn 
Hymes 1974: 13). Or, to bring the problem home, when the mother 
interprets the child’s one ‘word’ utterance as the determinate prop- 
osition P (see 208-9 below), has the child actually transmitted 
(For the Wtshram children's pre-s})eech l>aM)li»gs were considered 
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sensible transmissions in a language known only to babies, dogs and 
coyotes - Sapir, eited in Hyrnes 1974: 74). The point is that the 
concept of transmitting (‘speaker’) role is not at heart so straight- 
forward. However, if we keep in mind that participant roles are 
interactively assigned, then we can see that the fact that the ‘natives’ 
might assign transmission-based roles where the analyst might not is 
hardly a serious conceptual problem. 

Leaving transmission aside, we turn to the characterization of the 
source of the message. The distinction between source and transmission 
may be dear enough in the case of the newscaster reading from a 
script - although even here prosotlic ‘colouring’ can play an 
important role in the i>erc'eption of the message (Gofifman 1981b 
227fr.). But it becomes much more difficult where the individual 
doing the transmitting has .some partial role in the origin of the 
message. (Con.sider, for example, the distinction between directly 
quoted and indirectly quoted speech.) One underlying problem here 
IS to distinguish the source of the information from the source of the 
ilfocution - the propositKin P may derive from some other party, but 
the commitment with wfiich it is relayed may vary, and the very 
indication of a source other than the transmitter may weaken or 
strengthen that commitment (see discu.ssion of evidentials in 
184-6 below). ( )r consider a rnilitaiy order issued through a chain 
of command: it ps’e.suiTUtbly has the illocutionary ftirce derived from 
both the original stmree and the most proximate source or 
transmitter; in contrast, it .seetns itnlikely that an actor could be sued 
if the TV advertisement he enacted made false claims - the 
transmitter there carries no ill(K-utionary commitment. Thus, it may 
be argued, it is not sutTicient to distinguish just two elements of the 
Source (namely. Motive and Farm) - we may also need a distinction 
between different kinds of Content (namely Force an6 Proposition or the 
like). 

However, it is the receptkm-role set that is especially resistant to 
analysis. First there is the issue of what constitutes channel-linkage. In 
the case of verbal communication, being within audible range of the 
transmitter is dearly a precotidition. For some cultures, that will not 
be sufficient, as when in Guugu Yimidhirr much essential referential 
information is indicatetl gesturally (Haviland 1986b). But in any 
case more is presupposed; spcciftcally, it may be claimed, a shared 
code - unles.s that should properly require an additional feature (or 
features). Yet the basic message of sociolinguistics is that concepts 
like ‘shared code’ are highly pmbicrnatic. Glossing over these 
difficulties let us say that Iwing ab’e to ‘tunc in’ then to both 
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cKiinw am! j hIc vm 1 i nsct utr )}«■ r-cw ncc of channel- 

hnkagr - Hu) an rssrjuc tuH »at) > r>cp i nr 

I’he nodijn rti js prnblrjtniJsc in pars, fx't atist- it b hard to 
entape the sjK’eih*evrnl ievr* csf «}ialvsi?s; sn !i|Km'h eventts, the 
prm'esses by whb,'ti 'riitirtraiiion* in shat rvsir ss arhievfd are 
poirrniaily jwrhaps as diverse as ihr varjctirs. of 5i|jrei h events them' 
seives., !ii the s|>ert h-evrnt vrnsr, is la pisviliSr Sn Is* a participant 
that is non-aitrntivs;, t-vm si*«t|Kjrari!y tins in rhanneMinkap (ag 
when the imenJatiorial drirgatr takes oO' hts; iiraslset through which 
simultaneous trarodatinnss are drlivcst’dl. Mfrwrve?', in the utterance- 
event serk^ central here, a participant is such just by virtue of actual 
or presumed attentiveness, and ii ss heir that studies of displays of 
participancy have been most instruftive. Heath 1^84), for 

example, argues that kincsk and ptasrof.tl displays of ‘avaikbUit}-’ 
for panicipatkm are syslemalkally dfsiingtiishablr from displays of 
‘recipiency’; whereas the fonuer usclkaites. rradirss"ss for interaction 
sheniJd it urctir, the latter may uciindly mvite anoiher ut speak (1982 
154ff.). Gotwlwin (ldH4) sh«»ws that while u speaker A irSls a dinner- 
tabk sttH 7 to a(.klres.ser i*. the mettila'f's i4 the audirtUT (1 and Dso 
time their rmn-verbai aciivines that they properly t »hnt itie with th« 
pivotal points in the story (so that, for exaiojile, they are not 
involved in other acfiviiks when the punch hue is resu hrd), Further, 
where C is the butt (Indirect target) of the sieuy, he wdil so organic 
his movements that his facial display is a|>pro}>ridte prec isely at the 
momem (at the end of the punch line) when all gaitt* is turned to 
him. Thus the roks of C and 1) are alsti systematic ally distinguished 
posturally and kinesically. I'hus, panic ipatioti is a ckmonstrative 
social role,*’ where each kind erf (janici|>ant role rec|uires a particular 
kind of appropriate display by its iiuumfjent (we return to these 
issues in 204-5 l>elow). 

Rmpientship and address are besu discussed together. A recipient is 
someone whom a message i.s/ar; it is ihus jjerhaps essentially a lole 
defined by the periinenee of the infanmimniiii (or iUiilwRmi) ctmknt 
The roles of recipient and addresisce come apart in our culturally 
favoured genre of speech event, the forma! chaired meeting, where 
die addressee is always properly the chair, and the r^'cipient often 
some other individual. Because recipkniship is essentially infor- 
mational, the means whereby it is recogniiied are j>t^rhaps primarily 
matters of content and sequencing; in a diatred meeting, a question 
about books may be dearly aimed at the librarian present, while a 
retort to a challenge may have its target made dear by its sequential 
location immed ately after the challenge Th< sequentia aspects of 
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talk designed for ovcrhcarers have been subject to preliminary 
investigation by Heritage (1985). He finds, for example, that in 
courtroom and news-jnter\dew talk there is an almost complete 
absence of the news receipt tokens (like ‘Oh, really’) typical after 
reports in conversations (1985: 98), This he suggests is primarily 
because such tokens presuppose that their speakers are the ‘primary 
addressees’ of the prior utterance, while in courtrooms and news 
interviews the elicited reports are in fact primarily for others (1985 
100). Instead of ‘Oh, really’ and the like, reports are often received 
m these settings with ‘formulations’ that further direct the talk m 
specific channels useful to the overhearers. However, there are also 
subtle linguistic and kinesic indicators of intended recipiency, about 
which more later (205-21). In short, recipients are designated 
destinations for messages, but the ways in which these destinations 
are distinguished from other participants (or non-participants) are 
both subtle and hardly understtKxl. 

Address is, in the last resort, quite puxxiing. It is often suggested 
that the a<ldrt:.ssee is that participant with the right to reply (Lyons 
1977: 34; (lolTman 1981b: 133), btu it is dear that this is not 
definititinal (as when the judge s<>ntences the defendant, or the priest 
blesses the congregation; see alsti rnnversational counter-evidence in 
209-20 below). Although there are fdnnal linguistic features of 
address in second-person firontHins and other grammatical features 
encoding second jx:rson, the.se do not generally in and of themselves 
serve to pick out one addressee from other participants. (Exceptions 
are forms reserved for particular dignaiories, etc.; in languages with 
rich honoriftes, these too may serve to unambiguously single out 
addressees; and as Goil’man notes (1981b; 126), citing Gumperz, the 
choice of a minority language in code-switching situations may 
convert all non -addressees into non-participants.) Vocatives 
(names, titles, etc., often with special inflections) may serve to 
exactly identify an addressee, as may an ostensive gesture (making 
clear the envisioned division of labour in an utterance like ‘You do 
the dishes and you dean the door’). But only some small proportion 
of utterances are so three tly addressed, making gaze and body 
posture, in English anyway, central (Beattie 1983; Goodwin 1981) 

Why do language,s, and users of them, not make more verbally 
explicit the feature of address? It seems that the deep analytical 
difficulties that attend analysis of the recipient-role set in fact follow 
naturally from the intrinsic nature of the vocal-auditory channel that 
has been selected in evolution to carry the bulk of human communi- 
cat on That c lannt is as Hockctl 1960 put t the natural choice 
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fof tjsns.nt!s?s»im -S* *4 in ihc juns^e 

os in ihe tbrk For gcfscrais^rd wiirfssrjj' sigfiiik. ihai broadGast 
iiaturr w»j| hardly lx* .<3 fimtiasiwn, hui lof husrttin stit ial organization 
it IS rkeply pn>biemaii!f: , Ikinssidfs , Issr rssnipk, shf operation of a 
rtite‘ oi'lh«> Ksrl *e'iE?3i‘l !rll prnp 5 r whiis thrv is.!rie’.«lv know’ (for which 
thcrt.' is irtopir rviikn<-r (l^^viriiscsn h*‘V* ri’io such a rule 

operate in tS hrr*.sdcasi svsu-m ttf oiminursst ation':* (ir him can one 
ensure that insrififs go fo infrjinr? hm rtpt f«» ?hwr who rnkthc 
roost? SkdkiS nw of antphiudr is onr rsisiuritS land much med) 
soludon Csw 205 “ll IjeU^w and Urddbrrg ffilH). but more 15 
required. The sahjtbns, 1 susigess, nrr =snrmpts to crraseH via the 
features of addit* ss. a directed fotal channel tsfiommunication in a 
mediwn that is esseniially rrsi-sfant 10 it ft i.« ihi.s perhaps that 
explains the s|>ecsai role of gissrr in rnnvrrsatkmal activity, 
spccifeaily ihe ilrniing that ftpeakerx* ga?.r at atldiTssees to check 
whether rcciprrscal gage is forthromisrg iflmwlwin 74 jT., and 
ifferences therein) - the visual rnetiium nt ga/e i;n-!»viiiing a precise 
alignment of charmrl (Bratiir Hilif: 23] nerrsHisriiv ahjErrsi from the 
aural medium. But given the m-alrtirarH fstetliiurt, w-r= cannot expect 
address to Ixr alway;* unrquivtKal tmired evr can r.rr that achieving 
lucceasful address withmii the use of iinainfttginmsi vixatives ts 
mdeed an achievement. 

Finally, wt; should tune that mtirs of informatiorud mm illo- 
cutionary nature emerge at the it'teiving end of cimmuHsication, just 
as they do at the prmfuction end. tfonsider an uifc ranee of the sort 
‘The last one to leave the rtxmi turn oil the light'; none of the 
addressees may, in the es*ent. be the last one to leave the room 
~ others may come; the instruciifin is f'em the last one t«> leave the 
room, whomsoever he or she is (for the throretit ai consequences of 
this sort of example, »?e Clark and Carlsoti I982|. Is this fK'fson the 
intended recipient (if so we shall have to alter msr scheme so that 
+ JHECIP/ENTdo^s not imply -r I think not it 

IS one of those (probSematir) cases wheiv w'ha! is sairl profects a 
future utterance event, 

Censidiratwn 0 / th Mmimai Compenrats m an 

It is tempting to say that for an utterance event to occur we need 
mimmalij! a speaker and a recipigni. To clarify the discu.ssttjn, we 
should, following Goodwin (I98J), distinguish the participant rah 
from the incumbmts of those roles. Doing that, we can see that 

’talking to oneseir is not a counter-example to the livpothetical 
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necessity for at least a speaker and a recipient, but rather just the 
limiting case where the incumbent of both roles is the same person 
But what is a counter-example, perhaps, is the phenomenon of oui- 
louds (GofTman’s (I OBI) term is response cries). A Goffmanesque 
example might be; 1 am standing in a bus queue and finally the bus 
lb seen rounding the corner -• I say 'Phew, at lastlh One analysis 
here would be that there is a reripient, namely myself and any others 
that care to elect themselves. Another analysis would be: there is no 
recipient, unless someone elects himself, such utterances being 
designed to make possible, but not to presuppose, the existence of a 
possible set of addressees or audience. Whatever the status of these 
English oul-louMf there seem to be certain .speech acts in many 
languages that do not pre,suppose an audience; certain expressives 
like ouchl, damn\ etc., do not stxm to be addressed to self or others 
(they may well of coursf' have indirect iargetsy, or consider imprecaiives, 
conventional curses or blessings, that do not seem to require a co- 
present addrt'ssee or tsudience (though they may presuppose an 
omnipresent spiritual bystander), There will be further discussion of 
this below, but the relrvani up.shot here is that for a verbal 
expression to constitute an utterance event which invokes the 
categories of participant role, all that seems to i:>e necessary is that 
there is a transmitter or sfx;aker. 

One important point raised by the distinction between role and 
incumbency i.s that any role may be occupied by any number of 
incumbents simultaneously (in the ta-se of speakers, of course, this 
implies a chtirus). Alternaiively, one individual can stand duty for a 
joint incumbency (a.s when the chairman of the jury announces 
‘guilty’). This makes possible .some further potentially distinctive 
participant role.s, e.g. we coxild define a representative as a speaker 
(transmitter) who is one of a set of persons in the source, or goal- 
member ^s, an addressee who is one of the intended recipients, etc. But 
as long as the distinction between incumL>ency and role is not 
forgotten, we can handle such cases with analytical clarity when they 
occur. 

GRAMMA'nCAL MOTIVATION FOR CATEGORIES 
OF PARTICIPANT ROLE 

Grammatical Category of Person versus Participant Role 

Let us turn now to examine evidence from langtiage structure for the 
fine y discnnnmted kinds of participant ro e we have considered 
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tw" cri j?*!! Mr llw^ 

untirrlyirs^ /sfjf sMS*! |«'i-f,on nv-i^ti iiu gi.S(>l>K' 's lur broken down 
mso shrif f «jr4|H!i(n fit sf k-a^it li» (tu- dosorsprion of some 

kngtja^es, fiowrvrr, n is 3rs}|j*ffisr5J tn l,^r<sr in nimd Shat thooeisa 
djsfiru'isan I*’fv.rrj3 sfu‘ ^iwmwisj/ssisi' td lir'rson, and die wicr' 

futimai ami mArss'. al nsMiuni* «d |vsfl!t s|jarj" rtde (Lyons 1977 
hterf.i.^' It woms iTasoiMiilds' Jo ^«pps?4." dint the f«'? of jxMentia] 
partieipant roiois ar?;' ssnivorsidsy rtirvant j'whit h is mn in say that 
vuin<‘ may nr may ka- m tnm b ^rraier nsr sn smtu' sia icdes) and 
the pffsem pnpor b biwri t>n ihis assumpismi, *■ ftuf ii is vory muth 
an einpirkal qucsdan w Insw-, and to what rsiem, the set of 
participant roles arr* |rsf?;?«lsi'si«r4‘ in sperdk' larignagos. Thus I 
shall try !0 as'gue ihs.i partK i|Mn5 rrtlrs: mmv s|M-ii.;di.^r'E| thati simpfe 
Sf>eaker {first and atkltTs-sif (socutKl p^'rsnn] are sometimes 

ontoiicd in the strucfme of languiigets. iihtsough my datis here ishtill 
rather spam-. The iinesshv arid ntility «» nntkmg the distinction 
bi tween the gt.mimotscal i oirgortes nl jM'rson and the interattiondl 
taU’gories of parth ip^nf ri>le w rlr-nintiRtt.itrd In* thr fhppiig;e\h'A\ tan 
cKt'ur betsvecn ‘he two sets <d‘ <ittegonr-i. }"<n- ex.ittiplr we are 
familiar with t'.ust??i whetr j-iratnmaftoil Firrond-it^o-smi fortiis art* used 
for referents that are not in sprrsrtt lii.u'tn iiumi rofos at all (‘ Vou <nn 
never tell nowadays 'h or third "fjerspst lottm* used ior jrersnns ui 
addressee participant role (atj in 'Your fh-mour h rtriing on a ptrint of 
law?’), or f1rs!'p<'fs«n lorms tiwi fV>r {mtsoiis m adtiresMer role (the 
fondescending u:4). Nt'vcnhrkw, despite thr jioriietlmes sndimt 
relation between the two sets td t ategot'K’s, there tnay be snurh to be 
learnt from grammatical distinctions alsnit the kinds <»(" participant 
rok we need to distinguish beiwern. 

First fttntr/ Stemd /Wen istr Frt^Mypf Oak^orm"^ 

It is only comparatively recently (starting with Buhkr [1934| 1982) 
that serious lingubtic attention has been paid to rki:s(s (see l.eviiiison 
1983; ch. 2 for a it‘view). The three ’persons’ i4 the f lassicai linguistic 
tradition are of course central here, ami the drainaiurgical analogy 
{persom, player’s mask, character in a play I employed in classical 
thought was, insists Buhkr (1982: 19), entirely appmpriate: ’the 
words/ and jMe« refer to the role holders in the iin -going sjx-ech drama’ 
(Part of GolTman’s interest in panicipant roles must inderti have been 
in their nature as ontogenetic prototype's for social roles in general.) 

The classical analysis has held up remarkably well in the face of 
recent comparative analysis The great majority i f languagiis 
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exhibit the three persons in a paradigm of pronouns, verb agree- 
ments or elsewhere (Forchheimcr 1953; Ingram 197B; Anderson and 
Keenan 1985). It’s imj.x>ruint of course to sec that ‘third person’ is a 
residual category * neither speaker nor addressee - and for that 
reason there arc languages without third-person pronouns {as in the 
Ngaanyatjara dialect of the Western Desert tsf Australia, Dixon 
1980: 357; Australian langxtagcs seem ihcrefore to invalidate 
Ingram’s ( 1978) putative universal,^). Some languages apjrear to lack 
proper pronouns, using third-person titles for reference to speaker 
and hearer; this seems to be an areal feature in SE Asia, where it is 
linked to elalxirate honorific systems (.see Sansoni 1928; Emeneau 
1951; ch. 4; Cooke 1968). But Lyons (1977: 641ff.) argues that such 
systems presuppose the rnneepts of first and second person that they 
seem to do without. 

However, with these exceptions in mind, it does seem that there is 
something natural enough abosit the grouping of concepts into 
‘speaker’, ‘addressee’ and ‘other’ to make the classical three-person 
system recur in nutst natural lan^piages. Given the kinds of possible 
distinction explored in tables 7.4 and 7. .5 above, this calls for explan- 
ation: why .should tnost languages utilise first- and second-person 
gmmmatical categories that are indifferent to ail the finer 
distinctions that are ixi.s.sible? One atiswer may lx; that pronouns 
universally exhibit a ‘prtxotyjK'’ semantics (Fillmore 1982) based on 
a canonical situation of utterance where there are only two 
participants, so that tlse < oinjKJsite notions ‘sjH’aker’ and ‘addressee’ 
exhaust the relevant participant roles, and third persons are non- 
participants. Another jHxssible kind of explanation for the 
omnipresent dyadic categories of first and second person is to be 
found in the two-party nature of the turn-taking system, which 
appears to be (in this respect at least) universal for informal talk; the 
two-party system being indilTerent to the number of possible 
participants and to the exact participant rok* in which they stand 

Despite this indubitybie tendency for first- and second-person 
grammatical categories to be realized in such a way that they 
conflate the finer distinctions we have explored, these finer dis- 
criminations are often gram mat icalized in less salient ways in 
(perhaps) most languages. 

In searching for grammatical realizations of participant role, it is 
important to remember that person deixis - that is, participant role 
- can be grammatically encoded directly in many ways other than by 
pronouns, e.g. quite typically in verb morphology and perhaps 
always in vocative forms Thus m manv languages one can say The 
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Wc -tftt h<r \>r in r-TT'-! V» h r u n whi \ ihr iincrpt* 

|icr 5 ^— r 1 iir ^ dio\Mi 

snifs {hfsr n,TOpjrisrrsS Mjmrpis, s? Soi liw (Irwriplkw of some 
!ang\i!*grN. HfrA-rvfr, sE e’s ssniiMirSjint to l,>r,tr ni tiiiiKl sJsat shereisa 
disSitirtion brswrrn ihr tsf I'^'min, she irtUr 

Sii^mi and n^,«ksu:*i.l nnl!!s»iis ul jMrss! iirfin?} rolr (Lv«ris 197 ? 

U wrms i-i^^ssssnisldr dtat shr s.t*E td fjosential 

iwitiripaiss r*tk’s «rr t^rsivrr^aiiv rrlfv^fis Iwhsfh is nof so say shat 
{tmne niay oj' msy ««»! Sk* ifs murh gSTcasri' usr so ssjuk’ selse&’i and 
the prest'fi? |>a|:Kr is baaw'd im this assumpiitfS} ■" Bis! h is vijj-y much 
an einpiricaj qsieslioii as Jfs hr>w, arid tu sshas rstrsij, the set of 
psiiicipatit mles iirr in sfKH. sIk' langtiages, ‘ ^ Thus I 

shall try' io argue thist participant r^ih's iriorr speriali/.cd than simple 
speaker (fir&i ist'r^niVI attd addrcssf'e (srttinsi are snmetima 

enfmfcd in the stnictsrrv of UsijJiJsgrs, i^hhougti my data here is still 
rather sparse. The nrresiiisv and laihtv *d sitaking she fisstinction 
l>ciw«'ri the gtiimjnistiti-ti ratrgnnes td |■HT^^^ll) ami thr utferactionai 
(.atfgnnrs of’partivipiuit rolr rs dpnionstratrtf hv slir that can 

mt’ur Itrtwrrn the two sets nl raSrgorirs. hot rKawplr we air ai! 
huiitiiitr with rasps where grarmriaftra! hm ond-priMm iormsi are used 
ttn iTl'erefils that air not in !s|«r< ir»^ parts* i pant rnlrs at all (’You ran 
never tell nnwadtsvs'), to thini'per’wm h»ritJs used jor persons in 
ftddt'essee participant role Uu in ‘Your Hi»m>nr sfi lulsngnn a point of 
Uw?’), ur firsi'iierson forms wml for jiH?y'i«>ns ui adrSrtwwe role ffhe 
condescending m). Nevertheless, despstr the ssmicfirrirs indtreu 
relation l>«wcen th«* two sets of eats’^orirs, there ruay Iw tmich to be 
learnt from grammatical dtsunciions aiaait the kinds of participant 
role wc need lo distinguish Ijetw'ern, 


First and S^eond /Wron *)i Pritktiypi? CnirforfC* ^ 

It is only comparatively recerttly (starling with BuhSer 1 1934| 1982) 
that serious Urifuistk anention ha.s fa^cn paki m deisis (sec Levinson 
1983; ch. 2 for a review), 'i'he ihree ‘pr^rsons’ of the classicaS linguistic 
tradition are of course central here, ajjd the dramaturgical analogy 
(persona, player’s mask, character in a play) emphryed in rlaasital 
thought was, insists Buhk-r (1982: 19), entirely appiopriate; ‘the 
words / andjjffK refer to the role holders in the i>st -gtiing speech rlratna' 
(Part of Coffman’s interest in partieipam roles must inrleed havelx^en 
m their nature as ontogenetic prototy^jes for social roles in general.) 

The classical analysis has held up remarkably well in the face of 
recent comparative analysts I'he great majority of languages 
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exhibit the three persons in a paradigm of pronouns^ verb agree- 
ments or elsewhere (Forchheirner 1953; Ingram 1978; Anderson and 
Keenan 1985). It's impemtant of course to see that ‘third person’ is a 
residual categor)' - neither speaker nor addressee - and for that 
reason there are languages withtmt third-person pronouns (as in the 
Ngaanyatjara (iialeet of the Western Desrrt of Australia, Dixon 
1980; 357; Austrdian languages seem therefore to invalidate 
Ingram’s (197B) putative univcrsals). Some languages appear to lack 
proper pronouns, using third-person titles for reference to speaker 
and hearer; this seems to he an areal feature in SE Asia, where it is 
linked to elaborate honorific systems {see Sansom 1928; Emeneau 
1951: ch. 4; Cooke 1968). But l-yons (1977: 641{E) argues that such 
systems presuppost? the concept.s of first and second f>erson that they 
seem to do without . 

However, with these exceptions in mind, it does seem that there is 
something natural enough about the gnniping of concepts into 
‘speaker’, ‘addressee’ and ‘other’ to make the classical three-person 
system recur in most natural bnguage.s. Given the kinds of possible 
distinction explored in tables 7.4 and 7,5 alxrve, (his calls for explan- 
ation: why should mo.st languages utili/.e first- and second-person 
grammatical categoricH that are indifferent to alt the finer 
distinction.^ that are piossible? One answer may Ise that pronouns 
universally exhibit a 'prototype' semantics (Fillmore 1982) based on 
a canonical situation of utterance where there are only two 
participants, so that the comjrosite notions ‘speaker' and ‘addressee* 
exhaust the relevant participant roles, and third persons are non- 
participants. Another possible kind of explanation for the 
omnipresent dyadic categories of first and second person is to be 
found in the two-party nature of the turn-taking system, which 
appears to be (in this respect at least) universal for informal talk; the 
two-party system being indifferent to the number of possible 
participants and to the exact participant role in which they stand 

Despite this indubitable tendency for first- and second-person 
grammatical categories to be realisted in such a way that they 
conflate the finer distinctions we have explored, these finer dis- 
criminations are often grammaticalizeci in less salient ways in 
(perhaps) most languages. 

In searching for grammatical realizations of participant role, it is 
important to remember that person deixis - that is, participant role 
- can be grammatically encoded dimity in many ways other than by 
pronouns, e.g. quite typically in verb morphology and perhaps 
always in vocative forms I'hus m many anguages one can say The 
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woman am complaining' meaning [‘I (female) am complaining’]* 
where the category of first person is carried only by the verb 
agreement (e.g. Spanish, VVaripiri, Tamil; see Anderson and 
Keenan 1985; 264), Secondly, participant role is indirectly encoded, 
or presupposed. In many other aspects of deixia; in time deixis, 
tenses and time adverbs are normally interpreted relative to the time 
the message is encoded by speaker or writer; in place deixis, 
locations are typically expressed relative to the location of speaker or 
addressee or both; in social deixis, the social relationship of the 
speaker to the addressee or to a third-person referent is what is 
typically encoded (for a review oi’each of these areas, see Levinson 
1983; ch. 2). Person deixis has an imj»rtance in linguistic theory not 
only because it guarantees an irreducible subjectivity in language 
(Lyons 1982), but also simply because it is pervasive. 


Gramrnalicalkation nf Non-pnUatypical Partkipani Roles 

1 wish now to show that unanalysed notions like ‘speaker’ and 
‘addressee’ are inadequate to handle the grammatical distinctions 
made in the deictic (and other) systems of various languages 
Instead, just in order to dt-scribt- these faers properly, we shall need 
to use the decomposed concept.s coalesced in thttse putatively proto- 
type categories. 

Let us start at the production end. The prototype notion 
‘speaker’, we’ve suggested, subsumes the concepts of transmitter 
(Coffman’s ‘animator’), motivator (GolTnian’s ‘principal’) and 
composer (Coffman’s ‘author'). One clear area of grammar where 
these decompose is in what ^Jakobson called eviekntigls (Jakobson 
1971; 135), Many languages require that one specify the personal 
commitment with which an as.sertion is produced, the epistemic 
basis for assertions being intrinsically linked to degrees of commit- 
ment beyond mere transmission. Consider Hidatsa: there are six 
sentence-final affixes that signal six ‘motxis’ (Matthews 1965 
99ff.):’'’ 

1 ‘period’ mood (-c); this ‘indicates that the speaker believes the 
sentence to be true; if it should turn out otherwise, it would 
mean that he was mistaken, but by no means a liar’ ~ the most 
used form; 

* Editors’ note: in this chapter glosses of express ions or .statements in the text are 
notated through the form ” aeni d or pi rportediv ar ual u irrances are 

nota ed as m other chatpters w h s ng e u la on narlw h nr 
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2 emphauc mcxxl ( ski) indicates certainty and commitment 
and can be used to signal a promiscj 

3 ‘quotative’ mood {-wareae): glossed as 'they say’, indicating a 
second-hand but indefinite source, used, for example, to retell 
stories and myths; 

4 ‘report’ mood (-rake): ‘indicates that the speaker was told the 
information given in the sentence by someone else, but has no 
other evidence of its truth value’; 

5 ‘indefinite’ {-toak); and 

6 ‘question’ moods: ‘the question and indefinite mood are alike 
in that they both indicate that the speaker does not know 
whether or not the sentence is true. The indefinite also mean's 
that the speaker thinks the listener (sic) does not know, 
whereas the question means that the speaker thinks the 
listener does know.’ 


Matthews (1965: 101) also notes that there are systematic patterns in 
the relation of first tellings to second tellings, such that if A tells P to 
B, and B relays this to C, the relayed message has a largely 
predictable mood: 


Original Mood 
A ™ B 
Emphatic 
Period 

Quotative/ report 
Indefinite/question 


Mood on Retelling 
retold by B — C 
Period 

Period/report 
Quotative/ report 
Indefinite/question 


One would like to know a lot more about how such a system is 
actually used, but it is clear that the epistemic basis for a statement, 
and thus its authorial status, is here distinguished in various ways 
from its mere transmission. (Incidentally, Tagalog appears to have a 
similar distinction between quotative and reportative sentences - see 
Sadock and Zwicky 1985: 168, citing Schachter and Otanes 1972 
414.) 

Systems of evidentials are apparently common, especially in 
Amerindian languages. Thus Boas (1911, vol. 1: 496) lists four 
contrastive suffixes for Kwakiutl: 


1 - 2 /a = ‘it is said/hearsay’; 

2 emsku =■ as I told you before 
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3 xerd = evidently as shown by evidence 

4 eng a-- from a dream 

Similarly in Tzeltal (Brown & Levinson 1978: ir)2ff.) and Lahu 
(Matisoff 1975: 331fT.) there are numerous evidential particles. In 
Guugu Yimidhirr (Haviland 1979a; supplemented by author’s 
fieldwork), myths and vvell-known historical tales are properly told 
using a special aspect marker (similar to the use of quotative m 
Hidatsa) on all appropriate verbs, so that the communal status of the 
subject matter is dearly distinguished from the transmitter’s role (a 
fact which fits together in a complex way with ‘ownership’ of stones 
by birthright; see also Dixon 1980; 49). Or in I'urkish, the 
‘inferential mood’ ‘conveys that the information it gives is based 
either on hearsay or on inference from observed facts, but not on the 
speaker’s having seen the action take place’ (Levvis 1967: 122, cited 
m Sadock and Zwicky 1985; 169). But, Lyons (1982: 111) reminds 
us, we do not net‘d to go so far afield; French has a verbal form 
known as the ‘quotative conditional’ {le midtiiond de dkilim) which 
implies an indirect source; 

Le premier minisire serai t (cf, est ) malade 

[‘The prime minister is, mportedly, ill’ ) 

He points out that the gloss is misleading in that it erroncouslv 
suggests that such a sentence can be adequately paraphrased by 
another that makes the ‘quotative’ nature explicit - a point that 
holds for all the evidential forms we have reviewed. 

Clearly, what most of these evidendals do is distinguish between 
(m the terms of tables 7,3 and 7.4) the relayer or transmitter and the 
informational source. Now there may be some doubt that such 
distinctions in iriformaiional source are do.sely related to distinctions 
in what one might wish to see as illocutionary source; it may be rather 
different to say something on one’s own behalf that one has heard 
from another than to be paid to say something devised by another 
lor that other’s purposes (as in a TV commercial). But there is 
dearly a close and intrinsic connection; indeed on a Seariian 
analysis of assertion, I cannot sincerely assert P just because you told 
me to assert P, unless I have reason to firmly believe P, I'hu.s differing 
strengths and grounds for belief imply differing illocutionary forces, 
a point made well by those languages that signal a gradation of 
forces from assertion to question, usually by particles. Tamil i.s one 
such language (Brown and Levinson 1978: 1641T.), Japanese 
another fl'suchihashi 1983) 
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Related to the phenomena of evidentials s the set of grammat cal 
distinctions between different kinds of reported speech. In moving 
from ‘John said “I’m coming’” to ‘John said that he would come’ it 
IS often said that we move from a ‘verbatim’ to a ‘gist’ report and 
thus from relayer role to forrnuiator or spokesman role (see Banfield 
1973; Lyons 1968: 174). Indirectly, authorial or non-authorial status 
can also be indicated by the fact that a number of languages have 
forms only used by authorized speakers (much like gringo can hardly be 
used by a white North American). What is interesting then is what 
happens when the speaker is not fully the source. Thus Haas (1964 
230) records that in Koasati, female speakers used different verbal 
suffixes from male speakers; but a female speaker reporting what a 
male speaker said would use the appropriate male suffix - thus 
indicating that she did not author the utterance. 

Turning now to the reception set of categories of differential 
participation status, let us start by noting that languages often 
provide special forms where the speaker indicates that no-one, or no- 
one present, or no-one otlier than hirn.self, is addressed. Thus in 
Japanese there are two particles that <:ontra.st in the following way 
kana is ‘used when talking to one.self with others invited to listen’ as 
in 


soo kana 

that speculative |‘I wonder about that’] 

kashira is contrastive: ‘unlike kana, which invites others to listen in on 
one’s niusing.s, one is really talking just to oneself’ (Tsuchihashi 
1983: 36.6). The Tamil particle -oo serves both these functions 
(Brown and Levinson 1978: 164), while the Lahu particle na (with 
low tone) seems especially to perform the second function: thus it 
can be used to indicate that the speaker is calculating a response as 
m ‘In thi.s village there are ~ how many-na - 270 people’ (as in English 
‘let’s see now’; see Matisoff 1973; 375). (It is noted of a similar 
particle in Dyirbal (Dixon 1972; 49) that although it accompanies 
hesitation or a word-search it is specifically not used to invite an 
addressee’s guess.) Thus these particles serve to indicate that 
although words were spoken, they were not addressed to anyone 
other than the speaker, and although they may have been heard by 
others, the particles may (as with Japanese kashira) or may not (as 
with kana) exclude a ratified audience role to those listeners. 

Many languages have minor sentence types (additional to the 
major and almost universal imperative, declarative and inter- 
rogative types) some of which presuppose a spec'al reception 
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setting Cons der t r cxainplt imprecaiivfs cr spet 1 1 f m aib for 
cursing C urses do not setn t( require ihr pres* nrt of any istcntrs 
and the target of thv c virtue it> pertiaps >^ftcn not atidretsSed ^imt cf 
English ‘Damn you!’). Tlius in Turkish there is a special future 
suffix -esi which ‘occurs only in: got-mi-y-csi (['May he not see!'])’ 
(Lewis 1967: 1 15; cited in vSadiX'k and Zwkky I '98.5: 164). In a 
similar way, blessings may occur in a special sentence type, as in 
English ‘May the blessings of the Lore! be vvith you’’; the same 
function is performed by the Lahu paniclt; pi-o 2 (with two high 
falling tones; Matisoff 1973: 354). In the case of blessings, although 
the target (or beneficiary) of the blessing may occur in the second 
person, it would not seem to be essential that the beneficiary has 
channel-linkage to (or is co-present with) the speaker at all! 

Clearly, other minor sentence types like exclamations may pre- 
suppose a .special reception organization. Exclamations might be 
taken to be prototypically ‘out-Iouds’ or ‘response cries’ in 
Coffman’s (1981b) terminology, requiring no addressee. On that 
analysis, English sentence types of (he sort ‘Mow amazing!’, ‘Wow, 
tan he ever run!’ would be syntactic ftirms specialized lo indicate 
that no addressee is nece.s.sarily presupposed {Gc>fi'rnar> 1981 b: 90) 
Perhaps most language.s have specialized exclurnatives, often further 
div ided according to degree of surprise, positive or negative attitude, 
ett . (see Sadock and Zwicky 198.3: 163 for some exarnplCwS; Brown 
and Levinson 1978: 156 for ’Ezeltal). Related in that they again 
presuppose no addressee arc the minor sentence types called 
optatives, which express a wash, as in the archaic English ‘Would that 
I might marry Celeste', or the more current ‘If only Celeste would 
come’. Languages with true optatives (false descriptions abound, 
see Lyons 1977; 815) include, for example, Greenlandic Eskimo 
(Sadock and Zwicky 1985: 164). In any case, optatives normally 
seem to occur with first- or third-person subjects, as we might expect 
from their non-addressed character. 

Of special interest, though, is the kind of minor sentence type 
often called hortalimiox sometime.s, desiekraiive) or non-second-person 
imperatives (Sadock and Zwicky 1985; 177). These art; the forms 
often glossed with semi-archak English let, as in ‘Let him be 
welcome’. Some languages use the identical verbal inflection for 
‘imperatives’ in all persons, as in Guugu Yirnidhirr (Haviland 
1979a: 92), Onandaga (Chafe 1970: 20) and Hidatsa (Matthews 
1965: 107fL): thus compare the following Hidatsa sentences, where 
the first is in the ‘period (declarative subtype) mood’, the second m 
the (th'rd person) imperative 
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1 ww a ate awahu kua axuo c 
The woman hid m the house Period 

2 ww ate awahu kuo axuo-ka 
The woman hide in the house - Imperative 
[‘I demand that the woman hide in the house’] 

Some languages have specialized forms, like current English ‘Let’s 
go’ restricted to the first-person-plural inclusive, or Tamil verbal 
suffix -TTum restricted to third-person hortatives.^® 

The interest of these forms is this: a third-person imperative is a 
request to an addressee to get some third party to do something It 
thus presupposes two speech acts: the current one, and the one 
projected between the current addressee, then speaker, and his 
addressee, the third party mentioned. Thus the illocutionary target, 
the person to do the thing requested, is distinct from the addressee, 
and this is encoded in these forms. Curiously, there is a construction 
in English which, unnoticed I think, performs exactly this special 
function. Consider where A says to B: 

< 2 > Johnny is to come in now 
and then B says to C (Johnny): 

< 3 > You are to come in now 

As far as I can see, this infinitive construction in English is usable 
just in case either the addressee is not the target (as in <2>), or the 
speaker is not the source as in <3>. More exactly, <2> is 
appropriately used to direct a message to an indirect target or 
destination via an intermediary, and <3> to indicate that the 
message comes from an indirect or ultimate source via a relayer 
(where such an indirect target and such an ultimate source are 
normally non- participants). This example is of interest because it 
suggests that many minor sentence types of this sort have escaped 
the grammarians’ notice, and not only in unfamiliar languages. 

We turn now to another area of grammar where one might expect 
to find some of these underlying kinds of participant role invoked, 
namely spatial deixis. Demonstrative pronouns do not always have 
the prototype semantics that English this ([‘close to speaker’ ]) and that 
([‘far from speaker’]) exhibit; they are often so organized that while 
the demonstrative glossed ‘this’ prototypically indicates an object 
close to the speaker, the pronoun glossed ‘that’ in fact indicates an 
object close to the addressee (Fillmore 1982 Anderson and Keenan 
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1985 284fT ) Thus u Kwak utl a lan^at't t ha acu r /ed pnnianly 
by an exubtrai t develop u lU flotali n (B as I 11 1 Pt I 446) one is 
forced to specify location by one of six dememstnuive suffixes, which 
gloss (191 1 : Pt I, 527ff.): 

1 near to S (speaker) + visible 

2 near to S “ visible 

3 near to A (addressee) + visible 

4 near to A — visible 

5 near to third party + visible 

6 near third party — visible 

We shall return to the visibility criterion in a rnonient, but note that 
so far we have no need to invoke other than the three traditional 
grammatical persons. However, an extension of such a system seems 
to exist in Samal (a language in the Philippines), where the 
distinctions are (W. Geoghegan, (personal c'oinmunication)): 

1 near to S 

2 near to A 

3 near to ratified participant other than S or A 

4 near a non-participant 

Such a system permits a speaker to cut a person, demonstratively, 
out of the convensation by referring to an object dose to that person 
using the fourth form! '' 

The visibility condition on the use of demonstratives is found not 
only in the NW Coast Amerindian languages (Boas 1911), but also 
in Australia (Dixon 1972; 45; 1977; 180ff.). An interesting question 
IS visible to whom} Anderson and Keenan (1985: 290ff.) interpret 
this dimension as invariably visibility to the speaker, but Boas’s 
descriptions do not make this self-evident. Dixon’s descriptions are 
also not dear, but are interpreted by Fillmore (1982: 45) as visibility 
to both speaker and addressee. It is entirely consistent with the 
descriptions that the condition is in fact bn the visual field of the 
ratified participants’, and I hazard the hypothesis that this is in fact 
the correct interpretation. 

Another grammatical area where we might expect to find the finer 
shades of participant role reflected in grammar is social deixis, 
where the social relationships of participants to the current speech 
event are encoded in linguistic forms (Levinson 198.3: 89ff.). Most 
typically what is encoded *s the rela vc socLa rank of spieaker to 
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addressee or speaker to third person referent where the canonical 
three persons arc descriptively sufficient. However, there are also 
honorifics (and other kinds of encoded relationship) which make 
necessary reference to other kinds of participant role, especially to 
bystanders or overhearers or audiences. Consider for example the 
Australian so-called ‘mother-in-law (or brother-in-law) languages’ 
According to Haviland (1979a), Guugu Yimidhirr ‘brother-in-law’ 
language was canonically used in the presence ^but not to, tabooed 
relatives; ‘A husband speaking with BIL [brother-in-law language] 
words, directed messages to his father-in-law via his wife. And a 
father, speaking either in BIL or EV [everyday language] words, 
gave his daughter messages for his son-in-law’ (1979a: 376). On this 
account Guugu- Yimidhirr BIL language systematically lexicalizes 
the role of indirect target. However, further material from this and 
other Australian languages seems to indicate that what is really 
lexicalized or indexed by these lexical alternates is probably the set 
of non-producing roles that exclude addressees - i.e. the set [indirect 
targets, audiences, overhearers}. (See too Dixon 1972: 32, and 
analysis in Comrie 1976.) This set of participant roles is 
grammaticalized in languages in other parts of the world too. For 
example, some Ponapean royal honorifics encode that addressee is a 
royal, or that addressee is not a royal, but a member of audience or a 
bystander is a royal (Garvin & Reisenberg 1952: 203). Similarly, the 
Abipon of Argentina suffix every word with -in if any person present 
(or participating?) is a member of the warrior class (Hymes 1972 
61). Unfortunately, the lack of a proper analytical vocabulary makes 
such descriptions often unclear - is what is encoded that a member 
of the Ponapean royalty, or an Abipon warrior, is merely in channel- 
linkage, or must they be in more specific roles? 

As a postscript it is worth mentioning that the folk metalanguages of 
some languages divide speech events and kinds of speaking along the 
lines of our more complex analysis of participant role (note the 
English terms chorus, audience, spokesman, etc.). Tojolabal is especially 
interesting in this respect, with terminological distinctions made 
between, for example, different kinds of prayers where God is the 
addressee or where God is the target but a human the addressee, or 
different kinds of dispute where a speaker speaks for himself versus 
one where someone else speaks on his behalf (Furbee-Losee 1976 
34f.). 

We may conclude this brief account with the observation that 
writers of descriptive grammars have clearly not been looking for the 
finer discriminations in participant role that we are interested in so 
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v,hat mfonnano wc ran ran Jn m puhitshrd m i rcc'i is surely on y 
the t p fa probabU Krixri? rthrlrss whal is evKlent is thait 

there is considerable supj>ort from comparative grammar for the 
psychofogicai reality and grammatical |K‘rtincrice of at least some of 
those fine distinctions. 


INn'ERACn'IONALMOTIVA'ri()NS I-'OR 
I'HE CATEGORIES 

That finely discriminated categories of participant role are tiot merely 
handy but necessary for the proper tiescript ion of interaction has been 
illustrated by Goflman ( b). Hymrs ( 3 !-372 : 63 , 1 974) and recently 
demonstrated in more detail by, for example. (uXKiwin (1977, 1979, 
1981, 1984) and Heath (1982, 1984). i cannot here compete with the 
exemplary detail of description and analysis in some of this more 
recent work. Instead I shall attempt to illustrate the geiieral scope and 
miptirtanee tif participant role a,s.sigmnent to the analysis of verbal 
interaction, !lrsi to sotmt problems in the eihnogntphy of screaking 
then to .Some details of category as.signmeni in some moi't* himihai 
kinds of interaction. In considering the ethnographic remarks, 
though, a httsic limitation of the pre,sent enterprise sfiould be borne tn 
mind: we are not here prinuirily eoncerned with tfic through 

which particular participant roles are assigned or claimed, except in 
the most sketchy way. Rather, we are concerned with uikat kindi of 
categories we need to capture the assignment that we intuitively per- 
foim. There is little doubt that what is really interesting is precisely 
how such categories are invoked and manipulated, and what back- 
ground expectations and linguistic atid conversational devices play a 
role in the.se assignments.*** But to .study Ihat^ we need to have m 
advance some provisional idea of what kind.s of categories we may 
encounter - although in the final analy.sis any such system of categories 
we may encounter - although in the final analysis any such system of 
categories should include just those that emerge from the careful 
analysis of interactional data, 

A second issue that immediately ariites with interactional materials 
IS the discourse unit over which participant roles are to be assigned 
Recollect our distinction between utterance event and speech event, and 
our decision to restrict ourselves in the first instance to the level of 
utterance events, which are primary, and allow a .secondtiry definition 
of participant role.s in speech events. We might then want to say that 
an vJUrance event corresponds to a turn at talk however although there 
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IS perhaps a tendency to such a correspondence it will certa nly not b)e 
sufficient m all cases. Sometimes dunng the production of a single 
structural (utterance or turn) unit, not only the incumbents but also 
the participant roles change. This will make the notion of utterance 
event problematic and post hoc: I shall stipulate that an utterance event ts 
the maximal unit within a turn in which the participant roles are held constant, 
and it may or may not correspond to structural units like turn 
segments or sentence tokens - more of which later. 


Some Applications to the Ethnography of Speaking 

The ethnography of speaking is especially concerned with the 
description of two kinds of recurrent and patterned speech activity 
short verbal routines of a culturally salient kind on the one hand, and 
‘speech events’ or cultural activities in which speech plays a crucial 
role on the other (see Hymes 1972, 1974:; Bauman & Sherzer 1974) 
Let us take these in turn, illustrating the application of participant 
role categories primarily to data from non-Western societies, 
where concepts other than ‘speaker’ and ‘addressee’ are clearly 
required. 

First, an Australian example. We have already mentioned the 
specialized vocabularies of Australian languages that, in some cases 
at least, lexicalize the category of indirect target. But considerable 
interest attends their use. For example, Thomson (1935; quoted in 
Haviland 1979a: 376) notes that among Umpila speakers; 

A father-in-law . . . may speak to his daughter’s husband . . .but the 
latter may not reply directly. The son-in-law may talk ‘one side’, that 
IS, while he may not address his elder in ordinary speech [koko) he 
may speak in the language known as ngomki. Even in this language, 
however, he may not address his remarks in the first person directly 
to his . . - [father-in-law], but to his child, or even to his dog, to which 
he speaks as to a son, and not directly to the person for whom the 
remark is intended. 

(Thomson 19.35; 480-1) 


An interpretation of this is: since the taboo language encodes 
indirect target role, the son-in-law A talks to the dog B with the 
father-in-law C in hearing; hence A is speaker and source, B (the dog') 
IS addressee and intermediary, and C is indirect target. Unfortunately, 
these systems no longer seem to operate, or at least not as they once 
did, but examining the accounts carefully, it seems that the usage of 
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psychological reality and gr.untrtaui a! {M.-niofftre ol ;u loass! some of 
those fine disdnetfons. 
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That finely discrinhtmted catrgorirs iif'iiartK i}iaEJ! roir art* not merely 
handy but necessas-y for the proper dr st l ipt ii.)*? cd nnerartion has been 
illustrated by Coffman f I 'jBlfjh fTntesf Pt7J: hi. 1^74’! and recently 
demonstrated in more detail by. for rsaniple. Cot>«lwiri i 1977, 1979, 
1981, 1984) and Ht';uh(!9H2, 19841 ! tanma betr eum{)rte with the 
exemplary detail of description and im.dv'iis in nomc of this more 
retem work, Insieati 1 shall attempt m iljuvfrafr ihr gmctal si o|x>Md 
miportanee of parttvtp.mt role a«>>i!(,;tui)ent to the an.ilvd.s id vrrbe^ 
interaction, iirst to some jirobirtr!?' m the edmiigiaphv of sireaking, 
then to some details of catrifotv asstgnmrm m Mmie more iamiUar 
kinds of interact ion. In conudenm;; the mjuanp.jpbic retiiarb, 
though, a basif limitation of the proem rott t pt isr sliuuld 1 h’ ijofriein 
mind: we are not here prtmanlv con* <’( tird wnb the" pfrerrerj throu^ 
which particular paniripant roie>. are a’l'itym'd m clannrd, except m 
the most sketchy way. Rathe! . we are looinned w ith sph&j Aiskraf 
categories we need to capture the as^ignmenf that we mtuiitvely per- 
form. There is little doubt shat w|;a! ss irallv isaeirstmi; is precisely 
how such categories are invoked arid ittampulated. atid what back- 
ground expectations and iingui.sih msd i omer sanomd devices play a 
role in these assignments.*''^ But sn studv ihii?. we nerd to hare in 
advance some provisional idea <»t what kind'' of caiegfuies we may 
encounter - although in the iimd ,tisalvsi> am* mu h system ofeategone^ 
we may encounter ~ ahhougli in she final .mahvis ,inv Hueb system of 
categories should include jtisi those shut «‘mrrKe !r*jm tiir careful 
analysis of interactional data. 

A second issue that immediately arises w uh mietat tional matenals 
IS the discourse unit over which parficipam redtw are t<* be assigned 
Recollect our distinction Ikuween HtirTiituY nrf’J and speech cc-rnl, and 
our decision to restrict ourselves in tlie tu.st msSame n* the level of 
utterance events, vs’hich are primary, and a)h»w a sn ontfary definition 
of participant roles in s}>eefh events, We might jfwii w-ar« to say that 
an ititerartCf recn/mrrcspcHKJs If lun ji t i‘k h wrrer ilTtough there 
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B perhaps a tendency to such a correspondence it will certainly not be 
sufficient in ail cases. Sometimes during the pnxluction of a single 
structural (utterance or turn) unit, not only the incumbents but also 
the participant roles change. This will make the notion of utterance 
event problematic and post hoc: I shall stipulate that an utterance event is 
the maximal unit within a turn in which the participant roles are held constant, 
and it may or may not correspond to structural units like turn 
segments or sentence tokens - more of which later. 


Some Applications to the Ethnography of Speaking 

The ethnography of speaking is especially concerned with the 
description of two kinds of recurrent and patterned speech activity 
short verbal routines of a culturally salient kind on the one hand, and 
‘speech events’ or cultural activities in which speech plays a crucial 
role on the other (see Hymes 1972, 1974; Bauman & Sherzer 1974) 
Let us take these in turn, illustrating the application of participant 
role categories primarily to data from non-Western societies, 
where concepts other than ‘speaker’ and ‘addressee’ are clearly 
required. 

First, an Australian example. We have already mentioned the 
specialized vocabularies of Australian languages that, in some cases 
at least, lexicalize the category of indirect target. But considerable 
interest attends their use. For example, Thomson (1935; quoted m 
Haviland 1979a: 376) notes that among Umpila speakers: 

A father-in-law . . , may speak to his daughter’s husband . . .but the 
latter may not reply directly. The son-in-law may talk ‘one side’, that 
IS, while he may not address his elder in ordinary speech (koko') he 
may speak in the language known as ngomki. Even in this language, 
however, he may not address his remarks in the first person directly 
to his . . . [father-in-iaw], but to his child, or even to his dog, to which 
he speaks as to a son, and not directly to the person for whom the 
remark is intended. 

(Thomson 19.35: 480-1) 

An interpretation of this is: since the taboo language encodes 
indirect target role, the son-in-law A talks to the dog B with the 
father-in-law C in hearing; hence A is speaker and source, B (the dog’) 
IS addressee and intermediaiy, and C is indirect target. Unfortunately, 
these systems no longer seem to operate, or at least not as they once 
did, but examining the accounts carefully, it seems that the usage of 
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these avoidance anf^uapes \an« with ihr cirprii t whi h the taboo 
relative was rcspccicd or avoided. ITins mothers in bw d,* not seem 

to have been even indirectly tarpettaWe. so that use in their presence 
indicated that they were mere overhearers, iaihrrsdn-law could be 
indirect targets but could never be addresseti anti in some eases 
brothers" in -I aw may have actually Iktu atldressetl in the avoidance 
language (see Haviland J979a; 379). Bu? the generalt^atlon 

seems to be: when channeS-Hnked to a talxw relative, «>ne had to use 
the avoidance language, and in most tases, could utn address in it 
(A stronger interpretation would tie that such svstetns basically 
encoded the channel-linkage of a tabio relative exclusively m 
overhearer role - i.e. that they speeifu aHy exclu<led the possibility of 
participation by the tabcai relative. On this imerpretation C in the 
example above would be targeltfd ooerhmm rather than jVidiVo’f larjjet of 
A’s remark. There is evidence for the cultural importance ot 
participation withdrawal from, for example, Warlpiri sign language, 
currently under investigation by Adam Kendon. where signs art 
used by widow,s as a marker of partial withdrawal from participation 
status,) 

A st’ctimi example, from New Guinea, iShisliate.s a liilierern ktnd 
of phenomenon where we arc in need of refmed categories !oi 
participant roles. Schieffelin (1979: B/ff,) details a certain kind of 
routinized ‘triadk:’ interaction pattern in Kahdi, In these routines A 
says to B ‘X-elema’, which glosses as |‘Bay to C (the pragtnatically 
indicated party) X right now’j.*** 

So we have interactions like the following, when* A is a ni(.)ther, 
and B and C two children (Schieffelin 1979; %), omitting fot a 
moment B’s responses, and representing the triadic relEiiion (A tells 
Bto tell G) as (A to B(>C)); 

<4> Kaiuli triadic interactions (SchielTelin 1979) 

A id B (>C) Eat ! elana 
A to B (>C) Binaria ( >» C’s name)! 

A to B(>C) Pandanus, Eat pandanus elma 

What we have here is a conventionalized routine for a three-party 
transfer, from A to B to G, which would make A a source, O a target 
or destination, and B an intermediary, in terms of the categories we 
have proposed. Things are not quite so simple though; A may be 
proposing that B do the suggested speech act as if B is author - i.e A 
may be suggesting that B take it upon himself to author the 
utterance (or at least act as ‘ghostee’} (Indeed it is possible that this 
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IS the real (illocutionary) force of eUma) Here a distinction between 
proximate sources (in this utterance event) and ultimate sources (m 
a prior utterance event) may help; even if B delivers the suggested 
speech act as author, A may be an ultimate source. These routines 
are quite generally done when all three parties are present, so both 
source and speaker of B’s forthcoming utterance is clear enough 
However, that co-presence makes problematic the proper analysis of 
the receiving end. At the very least while A is addressing B, C is A’s 
indirect target. In actual fact, in this particular episode, this was 
especially clear: just prior to it, C had been begging mother A for 
pandanus, of which she has already had her share; the mother (A) 
then angrily picks up an inedible leaf and offers it to C. Thus when 
A IS telling B to tell C to eat pandanus, A is mocking C: C is indirect 
target for A’s remarks, which are addressed to B. If we now consider 
B’s responses, where B is only two years old, again our categories 
become relevant: 


(Schieffelin 1979: 

96) 

A to B(> C) 

Eat! elema 

B to C 

Eat! 

A to B(> C) 

Binaria. elema 

B to C 

Binaria 

A to B(> C) 

Pandanus 

B to C 

Don’t eat! 

A to B(> C) 

Eat pandanus! elema 

C to A 

He (B) says don’t eat pandanus 
[whining] 


One analysis might be as follows: B happily follows the elema 
instructions until mention of pandanus, whereupon he authors the 
negative imperative ‘Don’t eat’ addressed to C. Just because this 
particular utterance does not have A as source, C can then complain 
to A about it, ignoring the irony of A’s instruction to B to tell C to 
eat pandanus. The point is that interactionally these ‘triadic’ 
utterances have different consequences from ‘dyadic’ ones 
Schieffelin’s claim is that they play a very special role in Kaluli 
language acquisition, which consequently follows a very different 
path from Western acquisition patterns: instead of the use of 
‘motherese’ in dyadic interaction, for example, one finds direct 
demonstration of proper, adult-like interaction by an adult 
intervening in a child’s play with another child (Schieffelin, in 
press) 
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Barbadians pr^TVidt us vvith another kind if m(CMCti*.na. n>utme, 
especially distinctive of language usage in the island (Fisher 1976) 
and possibly the Caribbean in general. They call the routine dmpping 
remarks, and an example i.s a.S’ follows: 

<6> Barbadian 'dropped remarks’ (Fisher 1976) 

A to B in ike hearing af C I hear ytnt got a nesv boyfriend 

Although clearly addressed to B, the remark is not for B. and if the 
'dropped remark’ is to come off, B had Iretter not have just acquired 
a new boyfriend, while the overhearer C should indeed have, done 
so Only if these conditions are met has A 'dropped a remark' to C 
(Fisher 1976; 231). and such remarks are always insults or digs 
Note that C has to be a non-participant in channel-linkage. Two 
subtypes of dropped remark.^ need to lx‘ distinguished: in the one 
tase, illustrated immediately above ( <6>), C may perhaps not 
know that the properties attributed by A to B can really only apply to 
C - i.e. the overhearer may not know that he or she is targetted. In 
the kind of ctise illustrated in <7> below, she propertie.s may 
clearly only ajjpiy to the overhearer, leaving C in no doubt about the 
‘digb and plac ing him or her in the rtilr of targeited overhmTer. 

<7> Another Barbadian ‘dropped remark' 

A to B in the hearing of C Oh, I thought your mouth was 

hurst 

(Where C is a woman wearing gaudy lipstick, and 
B is a man whose lips are perfectly in order.) 

(Note that the butt of these remarks is not an mdired target of the sort 
familiar from English interactions (as in < 1 > ateve), as he/she is 
mt a participant - but a channel-linked non-participating recipient 
What is also unfamiliar, from an English point of view, is the 
technique of ‘misaddress' by gaze and {wsture.) 

Fisher’s analysis of these and dilYerent kinds of exploitations of 
overhearer role makes use of a small .set of categories of the sort 
employed by Goffman and developed here, and we have both 
benefited from his observations. Incidentally, Fisher goes on to show 
that there are important connections to these indirect insults and 
many details of West Indian culture. 

The examples so far are verbal routines drawn, largely from those 
informal, ordinary kinds of talk we call ‘conversations’. As 
Haviland (1986a) points out- however- much insitchr into the nature 
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of participant roles may accrue from consideration of talk in 
specialized ‘institutional’ settings - law courts, seances, religious 
services, committee meetings and the like - where the gross roles of 
producer and receiver may be surgically dissected for institutional 
purposes, testing any analytical set of categories severely. Thus for 
example, when a counsel interrogates a witness in court, that 
interrogation is conducted in order to be assessed by (and partly on 
behalf of) channel-linked adjudicators, namely judge and jury. 
Hence in cross-examination in a crown court, say, there is an 
assignment of paTiicipant roles to institutional roles roughly along the 
following lines (Carr 1983); 

<8> Cross-examination in an English court of law 

Counsel (1) speaker (of questions), but not fully 
source. 

Since counsel speaks on behalf of 
client, we perhaps need here to split 
source into sponsor (client) and spokesman 
(counsel). So counsel is speaker and 
spokesman; 

(2) addressee (of witnesses’ answers; 

and of judge’s lulings on objections, 
etc.); 

Witness (1) speaker (of answers), here more wholly 
.source - however, note that sponsor is 
prosecution or defence, who may also 
be ghostor\ 

(2) addressee (of counsel’s questions); 

Jury (1) audience; 

(2) indirect targets; 

Judge (1) speaker (and source) of rulings; 

(2) addressee of objections; 

(3) indirect target; 

(4) audience; 

Public gallery audience or ratified overhearers. 

There are many details of interrogation format that display a 
sensitivity to the fact that the crucial participants and jury) 

are in audience role (see Levinson 1979; Atkinson & Drew 1979; 
Drew 1985: 136f.). Clearly, the proper description of such a complex 
speech event involves the complete specification of such assignments 
for each and every stage of the p — ~-^in.gs Although it would be 
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Sirfihm ( iMtnum 

too ish % piTf( lui rhjt » It tnaK v- i ikr j-v f ir itt thr tiiKlt'nsundmg 

such tmnpirx r\rnfs (hrv nju*i vujr'v k- i rrJujMnarv lo any 

proper sfK't'fh-fvent arialyiis- 

In many rnlfurrs, ihrrr asr pfoit'ssjunislf- wljf'. in some 

of (Hir participajit njlcs; tnarrii^sf* brnkr-rs who at i as s>|>t»krsmftn and 
intcrniedtarrs (in she siJt't't b-fnrm ■sr.n«rh njonshptet t‘s ff#r princes, 
O! oraforf*. |xm:*is or arivcsaors whc! hir a fee, I'hc Wobi of 

Senegal are interesting here, wsth a Bantu, castr ((»riots) to S'elieve 
the great of the need S(i sjieak tnfjhbs .-tfUn t a dbihiin lor bith speech 
and gramtnaj'i adopting a ksfty nngraisirttalsrality; ser Irvine 1974) 
Members of (hr rastr are issrfsi! Stso sn thr rxpresstian of ritual 
jealousy (Ifvitw I9Bt). Ft»r rtcampb, durmg wrddsngs, when the 
bnde is brought to the gn>»>m'is house for titr first (iroe, she is met by 
a Criot woman who addresses the brtdr with ass eblKtrate chanted 
set of slanders and insults aisned a! the buck- or her kin. This )s 
j[>erforrned on Ixdialf of the wornrts situ ludstrg co-vvivcs) of the 
grmmi’s household. Here the (iriot woman n the ipohmim, the co- 
wives whti bought her snvii es the thr hridr (hr Wifrevrer and 

her kin du? m'hml (if they arc present } anti isiismttif dtitkaimti 
{if they are not), 

Finally, one shmiSd note that in many * ultutes the tlyadic pattern 
«f the speiiker/sirigle-addressce pair dmitinatrs in rases where a 
speaker addresses a grtnt|): the storyteller nt s{?cet hunakef requires a 
deisignated responder, who will prtwidf the nistemiary ‘back 
channel’, without whom the (Jerfdrinance cannot proceed (espeeiallv 
dear, for example, in Mayan iangnagrs, see Haviiand 1986a, 
Brown, n.d.j, (This is ijresutnalilv the origin ttf the surrg responses 
m the English liturgy, to tre fmmd in improvises! ftniri in Fentacostal 
sers'ices where the preacher's sermon will lx- puasiaated by 
‘hallelujah’ and the iikt\) 

Problematic Aspects: Proms and the AttribuHon of Cnie^orm 

We have now seen that having some wdhdeydoped set of categories 
for participant robs may be ttf some utility fjoth to the ctsrrect 
description of deictic categories and to the ethnography of speaking 
However, so far we have ignored procesauat aspects, and in 
particular how participants, ami analysts, might actually assign such 
categories to other parties during the course of an utterance event 
One way of exploring these issues is to examine cases where the 
attribution of participant role seems to be a problem for participants 
We will take up some cases, ftxmsmg first on the prmluction then on 
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the reception end where attnbution is a problem for analysts 
part cipants or both or where the attnbution of partiapant role is 
demonstrably equivocal. 


Source Problems 

Clearly, the attributions of the roles of speakers and sources are less 
likely to be interactional problems than those of non-producers 
- speakers, after all, are usually visibly, or at least audibly locatable 
as current transmitters. Of course one can know that a particular 
someone is speaking without knowing who they are - but this is a 
question of relating participant role to incumbent identity; such 
problems of identification are of great interest in their own right (see 
Schegloff 1979), but we merely note here the very important role 
that voice quality plays in this. 

Nevertheless, problems of producer-category assignment do arise, 
even in face-to-face interaction, and we shall consider some which 
are problems for analysi.s and sometimes for participants too. Let us 
start with antjther ethnographic example, a case of spirit possession 
in Tamilnadu. The ethnographic details do not troncern us here - we 
merely note that a woman who has been possessed comes to a 
NaTTarayan temple, well known for that Gotl's ability to banish 
spirits. The priest addresses (he woman. Hi^s problem is: who is he 
talking to, and who is responding? Ghost or woman? Consider 
extract <9>; 

<9> Tamil Film 18; Ghost Possession 

P ... onkaaraHai solli nii enka uur enkeyeerntu inke vaantaay 
Say the chant, which place, from where have you 
come? 

iitooTene enne uiTTu viTTu into poNNu naan tilt nnu 
Go away at once! T am not with this girP 
OTU mkaaTattai pooTu 
Cham that! 

W 

P nmlTaya smmi peerii pooTu 

Sing in the God Naa'lTarayan’s name 
W Goavinim: : : : : inta::::::: 

Govintaar! [Gcwl's name] 

P sailam. [mommlaTy recording break] yaaru 
Who is yelling? 

W onkmratlai pooTTatu koLLimal&i karuppu 

The ne whe s ve mg is the KoUimalai Ghost 
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F it 1 1 ttftale Larupp mkr pwxr nnv pi Wj mk jruniaaj 
V\h« n ciiii thr jvi \\ h r i i { \ u }»» siriis the 
s^irP S i) 

l-V pti^rN m iP km’i'Tk inX/onniu paXS-rnffu pFftkka 

.•iolii umattnkiifj 

'rh<‘y said that faivinfi» takrrj tho giri into (Ik-' jungle 
(I) was U't ‘i.itrh’ her 
I xwap tmimiX fof a numtm (4 3««nf/.t| 

P ka'rnmTTU ppNX riiiimn 
BvcrythiniE? has left the girl? 
nmPjfl'a smmi prmi mu kfiTTufsllu h'TTu ?Umm 
In the name oi NaaTaraviin tit«i has it all gone? 

W nm’I~raam smmi pee^d htTl'mn P fu pmiPlWn 

In the nanu* (4 Naal'arayan (he (h»«1 i am leaving 
F inta poXNaam ki'XlW irukku pa'I'mln 
You shouldn't stav with this wtanan 

f 

W imkka maalTfcn 
I wtm’t stay 

P sem mutmu mkaarfiik pm'l'u 
Okay, shout three (inirs 

The priest .starts oh assuinittg he's talking n» the ghost, anti tells it 
to chant the promise [‘rni going’l in iitmt o{ the (kkI NaTTaravan 
who can enlbree it. The woman, swaying violetUiv, < hams anolhtr 
name of the god. The prkst then ask.s |‘Who i.s ye!liug?‘j; in tontt M, 
this would appear to be ambigutius in'tween a fpiestion about 
incumbency (is the source a woman or a tiemoti?! anti a question 
about identity (is the source demon A or dcrjuiri B?). d'he demon 
takes it the latter way, identifying himself ii.s the KollimaJai ghost 
- and the priest asks how he came to posses.s the woman. Later, alter 
a period of violent swaying, the priest checks whether the source of 
speech is still the gliost or ntn {in the name of MaTTara fan, has it all 
~ for the proxitnate pciicncy of the gocl may hatttsh the demon 
at any moment. The ghost i.s still the source, but he anuounces he’s 
on his way. (It later transpires that there are six metre tt» get rid of') 
The example make.s the point that in certain circumstances one 
can be clear about who the speaker is without being clear abtmt 
whether the speaker is acting as relayfr or author. It alsi> reminds us 
that when we have relayers who are nt>{ fornHilating or motivating 
the message in any way, we cannot assume that there was some 
prior separate .speech or utterance event in which the rclayer was 
informed by the source of what he was to .say. Incidentally, note that 
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the disassociation of source and speaker is marked here by chanting 
register and dissociated behaviour; in some cultures (e.g. Bali) the 
possessed speak in an accurate representation of the voice qualities 
of the dead possessors (see the film Balinese Trance by Patsy and Tim 
Asch). 

There are more plodding cases where the source can be in doubt 
One is a standard kind of intei-vdewer response in news interviews, 
namely the reftirmulation, of the sort ‘So, you’re really accusing 
them of profiteering’ (Heritage 1985: 109), where the reformulation 
may just be a summing up of what the other said for the benefit of 
overhearers (the radio listeners), but may be an aggressive probe 
that will be resisted. Another kind of common case is a certain kind 
of sarcasm, as in <i0>, where towards the end, in response to 
constant goading by F and after a scries of escadating ‘out-loud’ 
protests, C says softly ‘Imperial mission, example to the world’ 
Clearly, C is not auihar\ rather he is attributing the utterance to F as 
motivator {or sponsor), although, given the extreme formulation, F is 
likely to resist the imputation (see <22> below). 

<10> Stop (he Week (8/5/82: Aiwa 191) 

C Bernard Crick, F Antliony Flew 
F . , , tiow if urn these trip-wire forces many of 
which arc all around the world and \>y far the 
most iniportam is in West Berlin if these if one of 
thevse is allowed to be over-run with no response 
and [leople all say ‘Oh well it’.s ridiculous to fight 
a war over this' jas many 
C 

F people said it was ridiculous to fight a war over 
Dany.ig .hh someone else will try it. The 
Venezuelans are already looking to knock out a 
bit of Cluyana, which might bedti vei-v good thing) 
C ^ ' " IfCmod'God) 

F r'rhere are half a dtizen otiier place.s in- in Africa 

where 

C imperial mission, example to the world! 

F people are eager to - but above all there’s W'est 
Berlin 

To see that people can take it upon themselves to speak for others, 
consider sentenrt-cornpiesions by others. In < 11 > we have a jokey 
completion, accepted hv the first sfjeaker. Note that the first speaker 
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wai c\identl) hj\mg a vionJ K«rv ) pa>l>l<-ni prr'^umably for ttvc 
Item fluv.rrs . Had B supplied that item, ftc might Sii> that he had 

merely transrnitU'd irdimd) wha) A had inaud - it Iseing dear 
exactly what item A had iu mimi. But K supplies what is, as ji were, 
an irnpnivement, a jokey stibstitute {‘shrimps' far ‘flowers of shrimp 
plant’). Be.sides he offers it nut in the way that other- repair is 
normally done (with a tentative oiler, like 'you mean flowers?' - 
q.v, Schegloff, Jefferstjn &. Sacks 5977). but raifier in the way that 
seif-repair is normally done, that is tmmcdiatdy, after a 'cut-olT'. 
Thus the sentence completion has a deeply t'quiviK'al status - built 
like a speaker's self-repair, it incorptirates the other's inventiveness. 
The first speaker accepts the olTering with an appreciative laugh, in 
laughing acknowledging the other's contribution, More straight- 
forwardly, in <\2> we have a neutral chairman completing, for 
the sake of brevity, BK’.s .statement of his [x.»sition. 

< 11 > Oardening Questkms (Fartu I'ajK’ B; Aiwa 45} 

ct ... and it’s the most dcstripfive name ever, 
the shrimp plant Iw'Ctmse it ItKiks like a - 
what eighteen inch high Intsh t overed with little 
shrimps . . , 
jifime mow iakT\ 

Anri then wait until it starts just into growth 
again and liien kniKk it out ami rcfiot it ur (.) 
if possible into only one pot bigger, don’t give 
It tat> much to work on or it runs to leaf instead 
of er “ 

B Shrimp.s! 

A instead of shrimps heh 

< 1 2 > (continuation of < 23 > ) 

BK There's a rcsolution- 
(mme turns (a/erj 

CH I think you are referring to the calling of a 
ceasefire 

BK Certainly, resolution .5{S2 

CH w- it calls for a cease-fire 

Sentence completions by others arc used inieractionally for 
various purposes (see vSacks 1967-72 for many observation.s), but 
one reason of course is precisely to display collaboration, or joint 
telling (Sacks 1971: Lecture on 19 October) - in short to display 
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joint authorship through doing it together (The alternative joint 
simultaneous production or chorus, being harder to achieve on a 
sustained improvisational basis.) It is arguable (and surely Goffman 
would have so argued) that it is the peculiar production status of 
jointly authored sentences that accounts for their interactional uses 
On the other hand, these sorts of examples raise the fundamental 
question whether the collaborative nature of verbal interaction does 
not make inherently problematic the attribution of participant role 
The linguistic, philosophical and psychological traditions treat the 
utterance as ‘the product of a single speaker and a single mind’, 
whereas ‘the conversation-analytic angle of inquiry does not let go of 
the fact that . . . more than one participant is present and relevant to 
the talk, even when only one does any talking’ (Schegloff 1982: 72), 
non-verbal feedback often serving to guide the production of an 
utterance (Goodwin 1979, 1981 and see below). The issue cannot be 
pursued here, but it is of course of considerable importance to the 
present enterprise. 

Other cases where producing roles can get complex are of course 
when individuals speak in the institutional role of spokesman (using 
the term in the speech-event sense) ~ they may at times speak for 
themselves as well as for others (acting in author role but as 
representatives of other like-minded prindpah), while at other times 
they may act as mere relayers (for some indirect source) or spokesman (for 
some principal) in our restricted participant role sense (see table 7.4) 
The potential vagueness of the participant role associated with the 
institutional role is of course an exploitable resource - the utterances 
of official spokesmen can be repudiated if expedient. One sometimes 
wonders just what role institutional spokesmen, or persons other 
than the official source, have in the formulation of the message, and 
the White House transcripts provide some interesting glimpses here 
In <13> Nixon and Ehrlichman prepare {or ghost) a presidential 
statement: in throwing out ideas they are not producing statements 
for this series of utterance events, but for some future series in which 
the President will be source {ghostee in my awkward terminology) and 
Ehrlichman ghostor or formulator.'^^ 


< 13> White House Transcripts {New York Times edition, 
p. 702) 

E = Ehrlichman, P = President Nixon 
(Preparing a Presidential statement) 

E how about going on with the next sentence^ 


F ITi idjtM J nKPsjk TiMnin^ t yri dll (h 

f irj^ Or M»inc 

K 'mfivjng aht'atS as Jt shtnfK! 

F ‘Moving ;ihi‘i*d m is shossk!, As I have said bi?fore 
all governsm-rn finployffs, rsfK'eiiilly meiiitx^rs of 
fhe VVhisr Hmisf ssatT. are tn hdiy with 

the (JrasKi Jury . ’ Or tlo Vt-e want to say ‘CJrand 
Jury’? 

K How alxmt ‘fully fot'jH’f.Ur' jjerioti 

F 'Fnliy ctx>pe5‘aU' in this tnvtrsfigation', ‘to fully 
cor){x-r«ic with law cnforfoment anthnritiesh 
How's that? 

Frohlmmiks of (he Hecepiwn Eml 

Given the ‘broadrast quality' of the vfxal-auditosy iharniel, it will 
torrsf,' as no surprise that there are often iuteractiona! difFtculties in 
assigning addressers, rrt tpirnts and othrr notoprodut ing n>lrs; but 
tl is also ntJtrwoilhy that thesr very tltnkuUirs are obf'U exploited for 
interactional purposes (as in the Barfiadian *«ii:o|.iped retitarks', that 
make for unat rountable and denialile instths), Ibi! let us Ix-gin by 
seeing that sfK'akers oilrn have to work Haiti Jo gain saiisfaeJory 
addressees. Gonsider < HI > ; 

<14> (from GcMKlwin Ht7ih with siJiiplifH'iuions) 

1 / I gave, i gave up stnokuig rigurette::s * 

2 UioB) ' 

3 (/> toj) 

4 D « yeah 

5 y l ■“ uh one - vne week ago t’daiv. arshilly 

6 \jtoB) 

7 (/ lo d) ... 

8 (b to f) {(no gaxe)) 

9 (d u>'B) ' 

10 (A toJ) _ 

Goodwin gives a complex stiicrO'analysi.s tif this otic sentence of J’s 
(vtz.: ‘I gave up .smoking cigarettes, one week ago ttxlay, actually’), 
which relies upon an analysis of gaze as tt device for selecting an 
addressee. He argues that during the course of the prcKluction of this 
single sentence. I shifts addrccssee three times, to D, from D to B, 
and from B to A, He argties that then* is a rule, crudely, that 
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speakers should gaze at addressees and addressees should recognize 
th s by making eye contact (see also later formulation in Goodwin 
1981: 74-5). In the transcript, simplified from Goodwin’s, gaze is 
indicated on the lines below the utterance in question, by a line, with 
gazer and gazee in the margin . 

The argument then proceeds roughly as follows. J starts off 
talking, fails to get gaze, re-starts (this being a conventional 
‘request’ for an addressee), looks at D (line 2), who finally looks at 
him (line 3), and slips in the response jf'saA (line 4), Now it turns out 
that J thinks D doesn’t know this piece of news (that J gave up 
smoking), and that D’s response (yeah) is hardly of an appropriate 
sort (cf. ‘Fantastic!’, ‘Oh good for you’, etc.); J therefore shifts gaze 
in search of some more sympathetic addressee, settling on B (line 6) 
B however is a co-habitant with J, and therefore J’s giving up 
smoking is hardly news for B; thus in switching addressees from D to 
B, J switches from a telling of news (the giving up smoking) to the 
announcement of an ‘anniversary’ (a week without the weed - line 
5) Yet B’s gaze does not move to engage J’s (line 8); and having 
failed to elicit B as addressee, J seeks out A (line 7), who has 
displayed attendance by looking at B (line 9) for the non- 
forthcoming response. J’s switch to A (not a knower of the news) 
requires once again a switch from the announcement of an 
anniversary of some old news, to an announcement of some new 
news, a switch partly achieved by the insertion of actually. And 
towards the end of actually, J finally gains an addressee, namely A 
(line 10). (But see Goodwin for detailed justification.) 

Some important points that emerge from Godwin’s argument are 
these: (a) a single unit, whether sentence token or turn, can have 
different persons in the same participant roles throughout the course 
of its production. Hence the importance of the incumbency /role 
distinction. This is in part detectable by the study of gaze (although 
this will certainly not work in gaze-avoidance cultures like the 
Highland Mayan Indians of Chiapas; cf. Goodwin 1981: 57n.); in 
part by the study of ongoing reformulation of an utterance, so that 
parts can be seen to be directed at some addressees, other parts at 
other addressees (here, the news/anniversary of the news distinction), 

(b) a speaker may be assured of an audience and yet lack satisfactory 
addressees (a point also made by the widespread cultural practice, 
noted above (see also Haviland 1986a), of requiring a single 
designated responder when telling a story to a group); and 

(c) persons can control, at least to some extent, whether or not they 
will be incumbents of participant roles for which they are se ected by 
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speaker {(.r, in ethnnmcth»«kj.,.gjc,il irnns, imunibency is 

mgotiabk). 

Notice the imphcatirms of GcM«1wsti*s imalyiis!* lor my concept of 
uUmmt if this is a vmii defirieti by constancy of she toappingof 
participaJU roles onto iitdiviriisab, then this sini.de semence and short 
turn is constituted of ntj less than three utferajire events. Now I want 
to pick on two particular reception prt.iljlems, those sssc«:iat«i with 
mt-hud^ and imgrtitd uitermm. 

Oul-ioudi" * 

We have already mentioned out-louds as interesting in that, on one 
analysis, they do not seem to presume any rtsles tJther than speaker 
(on another, they presutne but one incumbent of both speaker and 
addressee roles). Given this, out-loiids have their uses when used m 
channel-linkage to other parties, e.g. in fieginning a conversation 
with a stranger without iinequivtw-ally taking a first con vcittat tonal 
step (Goffntan 1981h: iOO), bo we find utterances ptT«:iuced asout- 
louds that actually have recipients and targets in mintl. A relatieely 
simple case is <ir>> from a radio ‘phone-out'; the corn{>ere is 
dialling up a mcml>er of the public, wh<» will then be an the air, to 
Wish whichever niernlicr of the couple answers the photse a happy 
wedding anniversary, Wliile we radio iistemns, the overbearers, are 
waiting through the ringing of the telephone, the compere is 
producing the sort of now-hopeless, now-hojatfui tnu-louds one 
might produce, or think, to oneself when no-one answers tit the other 
end. They are rttsponses to the situation, tucked neatly between and 
responsive to the ringings of the phone -- in GofTman’s (1981b) 
terminology response erm - arid are not addre-ssed or directed to 
anyone. Yet, in an obvious way, they an? essentially for the radio 
audience; not only do they fill an awkward gap created by this 
broadcast format, they also serve to keep us posted about how long 
the compere is likely to hang on: 

<15> Radio Phone-out (Partic: Aiwa 33b) 

(A is telephoning B: the radio audience can hear both 
ends) [teiepk&ne nn^r} 

A Hopefully it’s Penny and Steve Davis (nh^-nsfj 
They're celebrating their wedding anniversary 
today [rtn^-rih^^l 

They won’t want to get out of bed too early will 
they (nVj|r*jn[’rtj§^| 

huh huh huh huh ( ) [gtiscmily' huh huh (rmf 

nng 
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“•■huh huh hub [resignedly \ 

hmm [ring-ring; sound of receiver being picked up\ 
-*-Oh hang on! 

B Hello? 

A Is that Steve? 

B Yeah 

A Hello mate Pete Wagstaff calling from Chiltern 
Radio 

More complicated, but perhaps clearer, is the ‘Oh God’ in 
<16>, which is of a recurrent type. Here we have a well-known 
broadcaster on astronomy groaning at the use of the phrase ‘moon- 
shuttle’. Note that the groan occurs sotto voce and in overlap right 
after the offending term. The groan could be a sheer reflex (like 
‘ouch’), but a version of it is repeated a shade louder at the end of 
the offending turn. Note the switch from ‘Oh God’ to ‘Oh dear’’, 
which seems to be a reformulation of the out-loud for overhearers 
As Goffman (1981b: 97) puts it, ‘A man who utters ‘fuck’ when he 
stumbles in the foundry is quite likely to avoid that particular 
expletive should be trip in a day nursery’. (Goffman also notes that 
having once embarked on talking to oneself, one is under obligation 
to explain it - motivating the repetition, which seems to be a 
common feature). Again, like the preceding ‘Oh God’, we can’t say 
that this ‘Oh dear’ is addressed to anyone. But the second 
occurrence at least is fairly clearly /or the studio audience (in audience 
role) and radio listeners (in overhearer role), by virtue of three features 
(a) it is said louder, (b) it occurs clear of overlap, (c) it is 
reformulated for public consumption. The audience promptly 
laughs, and the chairman then treats it as a turn out of turn. 

<16> ‘Patrick Moore’ (Partic; 1982: lA: Aiwa 4-64) 

CH Let’s move on now please to another question 
M Marie Higgins (.) 

Would the team agree (.) that the millions of 
dollars now spent on a moon-shuttle (.) r could 
PM tOh God 

M be better utilized to solve the problems of this 
planet = 

PM = Oh dear! 

(•) 

CH huh huh huh 

AUD crescendoing IcsughUr 
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( H V\< \< j jusi vv jii ^ ni mt n( } Hn* Jc you just 

hfv5(i on, Wr‘1S yrnsr pioirssiona! t'Xjiertisc 
a litik’ lister 


in panel sessiisns, whers* tonis ars- Kirtc tly atlm ated, sueh devices 
for getting a ttsrn out of turn are quite Ireqtsently used: there’s 
another case in < 1 7 > , anti it shows ihr satne rejss-tiusin of the out- 
loud, w’ith greater auipUtutk*, the esraiation eliciting an audience 
respK.tnsc that uiakes it inipossihle to igtitaa* what serves to disrupt 
the proceedings but {Ixung unaddrt'ssrd attd oiTtt ially not part of the 
prot:ee<lings) cannot lie viewed as asi interruption (see also 
<21 >ljelow), 

< 1 7 > Que.stion Tinie {f , Ulster; VHSl : JVC :iB2) 

{CM « chairman, AM =» Agnes McCormack, Socialist, 
JP^ ynn Prior; A Autiietice) 

CH I'd like a brief reply <t!i that front Mr Prior and 
then we'U nittve on 

JP flf *4] Weil i agree with that 

and I tliink that rthe- 
dAf («#/>'! i th«id (hid! 

JP I the more- 
AM tCjfKKl Gotil j/c«f/rr} 

\JP gianm at A.M, anul 
I Lau^hta^] 

JP I don't know whether that’ll get me irito trouble 
or not but cr (.) 1 think we do tend to put 
labels on pe^opie . , . 

Now while on the first (XTurrence such out-louds might be held to 
presuppose no other participant role than speaker, on the second or 
later escalation they might arguably be held to presuppose not only 
an appreciative audience role but also, perhaps, an indirect target 
role for the individual w'hose utterance they respond to. But perhaps 
they achieve what they achieve ju.st by being precisely equivocal over 
what participant roles they project: for if a seconti occurrence is 
recognizably the *sarnc thing’ as an earlier (Krcurrence, but the 
earlier occurrence has the low-profile characteristics (low amplitude, 
eclipsed by overlap) of a guarded response cry pnxiuced in polite 
company, then the second occurrence cannot be unequivocally an 
addressed or targetted turn even though it occurs loud and dear of 
any other turn' Again the Gofiiman an analysis would be I take it 
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that t s the p)ecuhar reception status of out louds that accounts for 
their sequential properties (e.j. escalations with audience appreci 
ations) and their interactional uses (like getting a turn when turns 
have been allocated to other parties). 

One very important reason for being interested in out-louds is 
that they seem to play a special role in language acquisition. Child- 
language researchers have elaborate categories to call such things 
(e g. Dore’s Labellings, practicings, etc. - see Atkinson 1982: 148ff ), 
but they do not seem to have closely attended to the special 
participant role configurations of children’s utterances. In <18> 
for example, the child’s utterances are perhaps without exception 
out-louds which are responses to either the cars passing outside, or 
the toy car within. The adult’s attempts to engage the child m 
conversation, and to interpret the utterances as directed at him or 
her, may then be based on a strategy of wilfully interpreting these 
out-louds as actually addressed or at least indirectly targetted 
utterances. But it would be a mistake to make the same wilful inter- 
pretation as an analyst (note how the transcriber in noting ‘whining’ 
seems to be making just such an attribution). 

<18> (simplified from Greenfield 1979; 161) 

Ch [car going by outside] car 

Ad What’s the car doing? Where’s it going? 

Ch Byebye, byebye 

[pointing to his toy car, ‘whining’] car, car 
Ad You want your car? 

Ch [pushing car] byebye, byebye, rr-hh-mm 
[patting car] beep-beep 
[hears car going by outside] car! car! car! 

[looking for toy car which has fallen] car 
Ad Whatcha doing? 

Ch [throwing toy car down] down, down, car 
[car going by ouiside] car 
[looks for toy car] car 

It is interesting to speculate on the reasons for the prevalence of 
‘out-louds’ in children’s speech; they might be attributed, of course, 
to some Piagetian tendency to egocentric thought; or they could be 
attributed to the same factors accounting for their frequency in 
chaired discussions as in the earlier examples - namely as devices for 
evading restricted rights to speak. Alternatively, they might be inter- 
preted as devices addressed to a more fundamental issue namely 
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limited partiijpfliK ii rights it rhi drt n arc* iftrn (rratrd as channel 
Imkcdovcrhcarcrs, then an out Icnid m ommendMtscIf for just the 

satm; reasons as ‘Phew, at last' do^’R iti a bus-queue - it invites 
participation vyithout demanding if, anti if ignored (as childrens’ 
ulterances no doubt largely are) implies no r.mib and thus no loss of 
(ace. Viewed from this persux'divo, thr verbal {'ccilogy of the child 
perhaps kraks rather bleak, seeking moinentaiy pailicipation rights 
by virtue of attenfion-induring cnu-kHwls, in any case, the fact that 
out-fouds appear to be chanicieristir of chsidrens' speech certainly 
retornrnends their serious study. 

Indimt targets 

Let us turn now to another class of utterance which pose specific 
problems for the analysis of reception roles, natnely indirectly 
targetted utterances, We may begin bv ieturning to example < 1 > 

<1> (from Sacks, SrhegloflT and Jefferson !97B: 29} 

Sharon You didn’ come tnh talk tuh Karen;* 

Mark Nti, Karen- Karen’ I'rc having a fight. 

(0.4) 

Mark alter she went out with Keith an’ not with 
(me) 

Ruthie flah hah hah hah 

Karm Wul, Mark, you never asked me out. 

Applying our categories to describe the panicipant roles involved m 
Mark’.s utterance(s), he is presumably author; but who is/are 
rmpienis? We have already poistted out that while Sharon is the 
apparent addressee, Karen i$ the indirect target, and that we know this 
in part because of linguistic features of person {she for Karen), and m 
part because of interactional expectations to do with responses to 
questions normally being directed at the questioner (making Sharon 
addressee), and to do with blamings eliciting justifications or excuses 
(hence Karen’s response). To take another similar case: 

<19> (from Sacks 1974; 338) 

K You wanna hear muh - eh my sister told me a 
story last night 

R I don’t want to hear it. But if you must. 

(1-0) 

A What’.s purple an’ an island. Gra|x;-Britain. 

That s what iz 3is//tcr 
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K No. To stun, roe she says uh there was these three 
girls 

\diriy story Jollows\ 

A’s utterance here is in various ways disaffiliated from K’s offer to tell 
a story; he’s suggesting, for one thing, that the kind of story will be 
the ‘kiddy humour’ illustrated by ‘Grape-Britain’. But another way 
A’s remark is disaffiliated is that it treats K as (at most) audience, 
(and, at least, possibly as mere overhearer), by virtue of the indicated 
participant role: for A uses third-person his sister to refer to the 
person K referred to with my sister. Thus the author of A’s utterance 
(or turn) is A; the addressee is R (and perhaps others present); the 
indirect target is K. (Note the possibility that the first part of the 
utterance was in fact addressed to K - just as R’s response is; while 
A might have then turned to others seeking appreciation for his put- 
down - but we have no video record.) 

One circumstance in which utterances are often indirectly 
targetted are media political discussions, with a panel and studio 
audience. (And perhaps the occurrence of such utterances is in 
general typical of chaired meetings, where the chairman may be 
formally addressed but others intended - as in the parliamentary 
manner of ‘Now, Mr Speaker, the Right Honourable Member for 
Tewkesbury North seems to be quite unaware of the 1957 Act’.) In 
any case, in such political panels, simply by an identification of 
participants with political parties, accusations of political 
incompetence (etc.) can readily pick out a representative of a 
political party as a non-addressed recipient, or indirect target 
Typically, the non-addressed target immediately responds, as in 
<20> (and in < 1 > and <i9> of course): 

<20> Question Time (I/I: VHS 1: JVC 662) 

BB = Betty Boothroyd, Labour MP 
ppC - Winston Churchill, Conservative 
A “ Audience 
LM ~ Lord Mayhew 

BB [gazing at A] .. . my government left Sea- Wolf 
-fc- as a missile to be developed by the Conservative 
government. I hate to make this political 
but that’s what it’s all about isn’t it, and it has 
not been yet fully developed so that - for use in 
that area = 

WC ~ Hold on hold on Betty, you can’t get away 
with that BB gazing at WC] 


( tj'i n or 


2P 

/ \i (Huh) 

BB Ok^v BB turn am ( A and itn 

Ovrr v?>u’ huh hulJ tu,3h huh 

I 

WC fit BB\ 'rhr “■ thr 'shipfs ihai art' down 

shcrc are shijss dial have {K’ru liy «nd large 
firvrhs|:«*d and ilrploved nvrr iht; lasf Ifj years 

This has sumr tht’orcura! ijurrcsi Iji’eause is throws light on the 
toneept of an tiddmm. For example, it is K-rnpnng to ckim that an 
addressee is in part identiSlable as si>meone with a priority right of 
lespijnse; thus Lyons (1977: 34) writes 'The sender may then 
include as part of the signal some feature svhich identifies the 
nitended receiver or addmsee. and invites him to pay attention to, or 
respond to, (he signal': and Gf»ffman (59BSh: 3331 identifies the 
hiddresseti recipient as 'the one to wlmm thr s(x*aktT addresses hts 
visual attention and rn whom, imidentally, he exjK'Cts («j turn over 
his speaking role'. Hut sndireti targets seetn in the tnajority of eases 
Ui be (be irnnicdiaie responders, in coiurasi (o the overt addressees 
{lib in <J>, •<i9>, <2d>) (and even where they desist from 
verba! resjjonse, they may f>e expn trd to prodm e vi.suai di.splays 
~ (f, <21 > below and GotH-lwin 5984), A reSatetl i,ssue is whether 
there Is some dose connection Ix'twrm the < (snrt'pt of tiddfmef and 
what one may call the iliiHuiimmy goal- Gkrk ami Garlson (1982) 
discussing examples like ‘The last one of you to leave the riHini, turn 
off the light', claim that all present are the recipients of an inforrmivit 
illocutionary act, but only one, namely the last one to leave, is the 
recipient of the request. But a simpler analysis would lx that the 
addressees are all those denoted by ye«, while the illocutionary goal 
IS that addressee who is last to leave. But in any ta.se. what the 
immediate responses by indirect targets show is that there is no dose 
relation between illocutionary goal and cfinver.sational resjxmder, 
which would seem tt» make the whole com:e{)S of illocollon not a 
possible basis for a theory of discourse structure. 

A central question about such indirectly targetted utterances is 
this: given that features of addres.s in such utterances are not 
indications of the intended recipients, how dtH*s the recipient know 
that he is being targetted, and how dtJ we as observens and analysts 
make such judgements? Recognition seems tt> lx* ba.sed on regular 
features of such utterances. Finstly, they occur in certain specific 
sequential environments- for example in the pcditic-'d panel sessions 
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inve’itigated a typical pattern was as follows 

T1 A [says something employing the description D\ 

T2 B [while addressing C but not A, 
challenges the description i?] 

T3 A [addressing B, defends the description Z)] 

Turn 2 is thus typically tied back to Tl by a repetition of some key 
lexical item or phrase (as will be illustrated in <21 > below). 

In addition to such sequential clues, recipients of indirectly 
targetted utterances may recognize that they are recipients by 
features of the turn (or turn part) - although addressed to others It 
will concern them (typically, as above, by being an attack on what 
they have previously said); though lacking address, there may be 
third-person reference to themselves, or else they may find a desenp- 
tion that includes themselves (e.g. ‘anybody who talks about 
[keyword] , . .’). Finally, immediately at the end of the indirectly 
targetted turn, the recipient will note that he is being monitored by 
speaker and audience to see just how he is taking it. Thus we get 
momentary glances, or even full gaze, at just that point. If there 
were no such systematic clues, such indirect targettings would of 
course be indiscernible, and miss their targets. 

The example in <21 > is perhaps unusually explicit and trans- 
parent, but will thus serve well to illustrate the phenomenon. Here 
PJ (Peter Jenkins, well-known journalist) addresses a participating 
studio audience in a BBC panel-discussion series called Question Time 
- on this occasion the discussion takes place in Ulster (N Ireland) 
with a local audience. PJ tells the audience that they are not like the 
English (which becomes the keyword), gesticulating to himself and 
thus disaffiliating himself from the Northern Irish audience. His 
opponent, MR (Mervyn Rees, ex-Northern Ireland Secretary) then 
utilizes the sequence of upgraded out-louds that we have discussed 
in order to obtain an allocation of turn from the chairman: in that 
turn he purposely turns towards the audience, and while gazing at 
them gestures at PJ - however he is drowned by continuing audience 
applause and laughter and turns back to the table; on its subsiding, 
he turns again to the audience and delivers the indirectly targetted 
utterance ‘There you heard the complete English view of Northern 
Ireland!’, complete with keyword. The TV editor instinctively and 
immediately selects a picture of PJ (just as any interactant would 
naturally look to him at this point to see how he was taking the 
mdirect attack) but he fails to produce a quick retort and instead 
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Sirfthnj ( i ' tf 

|}rt>riuirf> «5 f.« lii! dts. -uJiUsrr -r i mharrassment 

McafiVidiitr shff'fS ttsidirns'?' aj>plaus«’ ;s! sIh* saU, 

<21 > Qursdiuj Timr' (Idsic-r \'HS I |\'(.] 310) 

/y M Pt'SifT Jrnitins; MH Mrrvysi Rr'cs 
PJ ai auihtmf thte.‘it0imt{\ . . , iPs no good 

(■nmpla»«in'(^ m Wr^trutmtin' and saying why 
“ {Tsmijltisning ns dw English \mdksks 
s#! 

and saysfsx '%Vhv dosEs y*^xt treat us Uke 
rvrryljf'rtty eist*?' Vnn‘r«' nt^i like evt-rybodv 
else! 

AiP Nonsmsi* t’lKr miiimail 
\mdiefui isu^hti^ and &ppkm£\ 

IPJ ^kmm rmmd ifiMr Is /inti stHiW of nul-hud] 
MR Htsnst’nsp |/?4sa^//r 

€H Morvyrt? h A/^^| 

LW/f Uitm t0 Aiiditna md -^nium tit PJ] 

MR VVpjll fho y C2.ll) turns eumy «.s if tp blow 

nosi] 

mrimur Imghtrtl 

“#*■ i.if#«*n€ there votJ heard the 

<t»sj)pU‘tr 

*** English vkw of Nhirthnn Ireland! 

^ of Northern {relfunl h# d»«/«7jre] 

P/ f \l%uui diiplav ij embtirfmxmmt] 

i [diKfirare (rmenduing appltiusel 
MR P/1 because Peter as much as er 

(.) it used to strike me sometimes 
that a large numWr of i.'jeopSe didn't like me 
very much and maybe not JItn and maybe 
others i tell you that fa’ttple of Northern 
Ireland are the saute sort of p«‘opk‘ Catholic 
or Protestant as the other side of the ftami to 
And] water 
Auditncf! {Applau-k] 

MR to PJ] I really feel that 

MR (tarnffl? to And] Except in t>ne respect 
[Lau^A/rrj 

[MR talks on, gazing at Audmw^l 

... 1 want nol>otly to be in the United 

Kingflom to t>e there f)y force they must be 
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there because they want to be there and that 
IS not something that I could support, 1 am 
fervently against integration [turns towards 
PJ\ but Peter for heaven’s sake they may 
have different sorts of politics but this 
English view that you put forward is one 
reason why the English will never ever solve 
it [turns to Audience] 

r A Welshman by birth [points to selj\ 
Audience \-[Applause] 

recurrent features of indirectly targetted utterances (as they 
in such panel discussions) are here instantiated: 

the target-to-be produces the offending description, with the 
keyword ‘English’; 

the indirectly targetted utterance appears in second position, 
although not strictly in second turn given the constraints of the 
allocated turn-taking system in such panel discussions, which 
require the prior negotiation of the right to reply; 
the indirectly targetted utterance contains the offending 
keyword, and although it lacks any features of address to PJ 
(gaze being directed at the audience) there was an abortive 
gesture towards him; further, the implied description [‘the 
articulator of the English view of Northern Ireland’] clearly 
applies to PJ; 

immediately at the end of the indirectly targetted turn, the 
two normal events occur; (a) the target is monitored for signs 
of discomfort, brave comportment or retaliation; and 
(b) audience appreciation is expressed; and 
although the target fails to retediate, that response may be held 
to have been ‘conditionally relevant’ in the sense that a slot is 
provided for it (MR stops after the indirectly targetted 
utterance), and its absence constitutes an acknowledgement of 
‘defeat’. 

e rest of the extract is provided here partly because it contains 
;r evidence for the underlying mechanisms involved in recog- 
5 an indirectly targetted utterance. As noted, the original 
hng turn by PJ affiliated PJ with ‘the English’ and disaffiliated 
rom the ‘Irish’ audience, MR’s attack then made use of this 
tion by mcludmg PJ amongst those with the English view of 


21b Sfrphm ( if nwflw 

N !rf rfiu an i itni' b inij » ir i r^( i i l \!R intm (hr aflHi- 

aSKin, N(..ir (hen ihas MR n.^ls ihr f x!fa> ( with a grsinrr to hitssef, 
areompnsiving (hr ufjcrstv. «' ‘A Wd?hi5i,-uj by bittii', whk:h precissely 
rmrmrs PJ's t^t'sJorr to hisnsrlf ‘the English'. 

The rrniistmiiO of thr aku makes the posnt thiU a skilled 

orator ran make i.rjnsidrrahh* usr of r.ipKl ''.v/jtrhfn s>f participant 
folc* as'i!|^njnciiits. As MR ct'jiitiifiiir't .fift'T ihr sndtrrrfiy targetted 
utferam’C, tluTr arc a series of sv-A'a hes oj' fTrc|jtion pdes, six in all, 
sfi that at one moment thr aunihoMr i’s fwonsi atiilrrsst'd with PJ as 
indirect target, (he nest Pj i» Wing addicssed with (he audience as 
mdireci target, with these switchrs bring ifuiitated both by 
swivelling of (he lx*!)' and tlrtertninasr ga/.e movements. Once 
again it is clear ihal (he nolson of’ an usteraut r event as (hat unit of 
speech with a constant samstelLiiion of partit’ipani roles (and 
mcumljcnts of (hem) lias (hr consequei?ec that a single turn may 
consist oS rnuhipk' uttrj'iinrr fvrnts Nufe sttcuientally (hat applause 
i*v appropriate from (he aodienee fin flir s|«-rt h'-esanit sense) when m 
either addressee role (as after thr utteraiu (' 'the ( umpleic English 
stew . . /) or in iiulircf s large! role (as after the sitteranre beginnmg 
‘Because Peter , . .'j » the right to applaud being apjiarentiy tndif- 
fereiit (o various kinds of m epdon role. 

The example in <2l> serves to indnate, 1 bop«% (hat an 
utteratHe can have a reei{hetif clearly disdm } fi j<ni the acklr«.ssec, 
and we - whether as aiialysts or pardt spants ran l>e left in no doubt 
about who is irKlircctiy targettrtl, So(neti}ne.s, though, the 
participants themselves ran indeed he in doubt. For example, 
<22> illustrates (ha( the niisaltrilnition of mdxmi target rok can 
sometimes he suspected by partk tpants. Thus P's ‘anyone who has 
genuine compassion' (arrowed) is a resfMinse to 1’. but also a 
possible follow up of earlier attacks on C (see < i0>, which comes 
some eight minutes earlier in (he same discussion; just prior to that 
extract there is a charaettmization of C as | ‘hating 'rhatcher’l which 
IS part of what C is responding to in <‘2'2>h It may thereftirc be 
interpreted as an indirectly targetied utterance. Cl fomps in with a 
retort, but the chairman (CH) imervene.s to question whether C was 
really the indirect target rather than 'r(i don’t think he was aiming 
his views at you Bernard . . , he had hauric in his eye when he was 
speaking’). 

<22> Stop the Week (Aiwa 42o; S/5/B2) 

C//== Ohainnan, Robert Robinson, 

C - Bernard Crick soci ilust and hi mt phrr 
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F Antony Flew conservative and philosopher 
T I>aune Taylor 
T ... I suppose that there was an acknowledged 
war [in Vietnam] and America seemed involved 
in it and saw the issue of world communism as 
a threat .hh 

F I think that anyone who has any genuine 

compassion for human beings as opposed to 
being a doctrinaire socialist and pro-Soviet 
figure .hh would have some sympathy 
rfor the victims of the:: 

C tOh I very much resent these silly 

things like my hatred of Thatcher - 1 hate her 
policy towards unemployment I think her policy 
on Ireland is excellent so don’t iViipute 
the things - the stereotypes 
CH lI don’t think he was aiming (his views) at 
you Bernard = 

C =» no I mean this is a stereotype of intellectual 
socialism and I’m speaking ras a philosopher 
CH L He had Laurie in 

his eye r when he was speaking 
C land you huhuh 

C and you are ranting as a-a:::: Tory 
T As Milton will tell you I’m a well known pro- 
[ Soviet advocate 
LWell 
Look = 

CH = You must have a point to make 
[ I’m sure Anthony 
F I We arc thrcatened- 

we are threatened, you may not worry about it 
because you may be a CND supporter I am 
worried about it 
r because I care for my country 
C t Weil no we’ve heard the ( ) of both 

parties 

We are threatened by the ever- 
r extending Soviet emp- 
C I mocking stereotypes 

F empire(.) now people in the Kremlin are 

watching th*s as they are watching everything 
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r w J 1 if vir 1 1 k ihr inannea who 

wcr %rrt in if »sr | t jf 1 t it ihfv wj 

fhfnk tjbfni! VVrTii Brrsin' tsmi ! m syre 

ih«s« H«’rtiar%l C-isck '.vill i*- 'Why should 
Itovr a t r-nfsn f fsvrs VW^t Birins - just let 
tiis' Ru '•'*.!!. w'-i h^sr si', ilirn tlirv’ll make the 
»«•>;? linnr 

CH Oh i d<»n’f think ycfu « <>!« makr up his 

lirguttM’n* hnii 

[ hr*5» p’riri'tiv f ntjs|>c'*rnl ai it f 

huh huh 

F L .|w5t- 

CH Nfwv Bersiiiird 

The fart that wbr»m F was ’aiminR h?' run iw esphi itly a conver- 
sational issur suggests that |jarti< i^tanss are tndrrrl fuimitoring utter- 
aiKTS for tnnre partinpan* mles than iu%s sfWMkfr aiul midrrssr-T 
Ihis is ufrovu's.e a vmirr durif Utir ui argumrut that piirfirijunit role 
a-sstgntrirnt is an unguiitg task ?haf prr'w. t parfu tpimts, and t& 

not just a jiroHiem of analytn al r.jtf'guj'uontoji, ’rhf* other 

Ime* tif argument that we have brrrt drsc-iopirsg is diret t, but 
mrtrr iKiwerfuS if it nm Fir susiainrtl: nattiriv, wt ran attempt to 
show that , 'indtmily targrttnl uftt-iismt's’, eit;,, are 

utteramrs with panictilar inirrattional ami serpunti.sl prupernes 
which follow dimily frtim their r haracsriisti? {.imtitipaiil role 
projections/*' 

1 ofTer now a final example ofihr sreond kind uf argutneni. Can 
we show that participants are t tinstantly alen tti the jKissilnlity that 
they will be cast by the sj>eaker into one or amstht'r reception role, 
w'here each such role has ditTcrrnt consrqtientes for action and 
displays of participation? Consider the folkming ronventional 
peculiarity of English vocatives; normally, iianies can utrly flgim* tn 
vocative expressions if they mrur as first liarnes alone, or titie-plus- 
iast name. (There are exceptions of emirse: those Itrcd at Etighsh 
private schools, or serving in the armed fttrees, may feel able to use 
last names altine in vocative expressitms ^ htst the stK’iolinguisttc 
value of such usages woui<| appear to be precisely in their contrasttve 
nature.) Thus in saying, for example, ‘Bruce Kent" in the presence 
of Bruce Kent, there 'will be a point during the prcKluctton of the 
phrase where what is coming might Ix’ it Vfxative of direct address 
(namely ‘Bruce’), that jmssibility evaptjrasing with the appearance 
of the initial consonant of ‘Kent’ (‘Bruce Kent’ r-ri Ix’lng -■'Utside 
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id the 1 ke a possible English vocative^) A secon 
int IS that although vocatives have remarkably fre 
acement, as a major indicator of address they perhap 
ccur in utterance-initial position. Now consider th 
.tract: 

Question Time (II: VHS 1: JVC 595) 

BB = Betty Boothroyd, Labour MP 
LM = Lord Mayhew, BK~ Bruce Kent, CND 
WC= Winston Churchill, CH ='Chairnian 
A = Audience 

BB [gaze at A] . . . this is where the United Nations 
has an enormous role to play in monitoring that 
withdrawal in seeing to it that we also withdraw 
our forces from around that area and for them t( 
move in and I believe very sincerely that this is 
our only salvation 
CH [gaze at BK\ Bruce Kent? 

BK [gaze at A] Well of course one has to move if - if 
you get into intransigent positions, you have to 
shift because: life goes on and there will be a 
solution. In ten years time we’ll look back and 
say ‘I wonder how did we get into this jam?’ 
Everybody has to move. General de Gaulle er 
was the saviour of Algiers for the French er 
colonists but in a few years he’d worked around 
and he left and all was done. Of course we have 
to compromise head nod to BB] 

I’m just amazed to hear Betty talking about 
this upholding of the United Nations [turns back 
to A] but precisely what we’re doing is in 
violation of the United Nations = 

BB [gaze aC = No 
BK That is the critical j- point 
BB [at A] ^No no [oMt'foiid] 

fVC [gazing at BK] [shakes head] 

LM [gazing at BK\ No 
BK [gazing at A] That is to be got over very 
strongly = 

BB = No [upgraded out- loud] 

BK We asked for a resolution we got a resolution 
and now wc are on this madcap course which 
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puis our fieri at ^rav^ p»ril OrK- doesn f you 
d n I lt.isr to l)r i pwrif st ir n< n pacifist to 

think ?hs3l this oprralian has no end 

Whaf rmn victory actuary m^an? We succeed in 
kiiiing rtrifither i-ouple of shou.sand t« put ptr^jpi^ 
ashore on the Faiklanri Islands and then what^ 
What is that v‘ku»ry mean that is what I'm 
asking 

tU No Brute K- {BK imsks at BS] 
|i?A‘ lakii m f/naAj 

Voti know- Brure Kent is t|ui!e wrong, vve arc 
not in vitjkthm tif the United Nations charter 
IBB fffa£V.s BK nmnd Mhk and />ed'| 

wT must not allow nhein to get away with this 
BA' Af\ i|thrrcN a) resolution 

resolution 

BB No you “ ymi talk aljwjt the fesolutiou, I have it 
in front of me |jji hmth] Artielr - Article 51 


Here BK attacks BB (‘Beftv') in the Rrsi itmiweti uiterante in the 
third person, with b'*dy |Kisitmn and gajir Jirnsly away from BB and 
to the audieure. In response BB prmlin-rs Nm that .wm to be out- 
iouds (low amplitude,, vague gasie) » finally getting in a proper 
response at titc second aiTOwed uHerance. Here, though, she stans 
oB with a term of referetice that etuiid Iw a term of iuldrcss (‘Brute’) 
- precisely at this f>oin! Bruce Kent rapidly glances up at BB, 
picsumably to check if she is g;usng at (and thus addressing) him 
He starts to turn away again after the initial 'K-' that indicates that 
‘Bruce’ was in fact the first part cifa ihird'fHTsnn reference form and 
not H possible vocative, But simultaneously BB, presumably 
iiKinitoring that ghinrc, dtses a self-repair and abandons that 
utterance-initial placing of the name: "No Bruce K~ you know Bruce 
Kent is quite wrong". Now, OfWHiwin (1981: btlfiV) has shown that 
such re-starts are dostly involved in the search for addressees, and 
even where addressees are attending mav request the attention of 
lurther addressees {1981: 61, n. 8). Thus it seems certain here that 
BB is engaged in deft work to undo the apparent addre5.s of ‘Bruce’, 
the re-start Iniing rcinforced by gaate movement around the panel 
Incidentally, a factor that predisposes BK to think he may be being 
addressed is the tendency we have noted, and which is exemplified 
at the end of this extract for an indirect targ^u t^' respond with direct 
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address to the targetter, and he (BK) had just previously indirectly 
targetted BB (first arrowed utterance). 

In any case, it is through examples of this sort that one may hope 
to make the argument that utterances arc constantly monitored by 
participants for the participant roles that they project, and that deft 
footwork may be required to make mid-stream adjustments con 
sequent to signs that the projections have been misunderstood. 

Turning away from indirect targets, let me just point out that 
further kinds of reception role are amenable to study. For example, 
there are many ways in which utterances can be designed for 
overhearers. (Good clues are provided by the use of sociolinguistic 
‘markers’, e.g. address forms - thus academics may switch from a 
first name to a title plus last-name exchange in the presence of 
students.) Nowhere is this more obvious than on the radio, where 
interviews often have a curious quality in that the interviewer states 
what the interviewee clearly already knows well (for example an 
interviewer addresses a newly elected mayor of humble origin with 
‘You were a very good milkman, you did a double round’), and in so 
doing reveals a depth of knowledge about the subject matter that 
makes his questions clearly only for the purpose of obtaining 
answers of benefit to overhearers. This curious quality is best 
appreciated by contrasting it to the whole series of conversational 
devices that seem precisely designed to avoid the possibility of telling 
people what they already know - e.g. pre-announcements (like ‘Did 
you hear the wonderful news?’) that make a telling conditional on its 
newsworthiness (see Terasaki 1976; Levinson 1983: 349ff.; see also 
Sacks 1971: 19 October, p, 9; Levinson 1986). Thus, talk for 
overhearers is recognizable not only because of the subject matter 
(where e.g. A tells B about B-events, to use the terminology of 
Labov and Fanshel 1977), but also because it lacks many conver- 
sational devices that either seek to establish in advance what may be 
‘news’ or serve to acknowledge the newsworthiness of an informing 
(see Heritage 1985). 

My purpose in bringing up these rather ad-hoc and grossly under- 
analysed examples is simply to make the point that having a set of 
participant role categories is one thing - but working out who stands 
m which when can be quite another, on a vastly greater plane of 
complexity. But such problems of category assignment, I hope to 
have shown, are not only the self-imposed difficulties of analysts, but 
also occasionally problematic for participants, and there is at least 
pnma facie evidence that advances in this area would significantly aid 
our understanding of interactional process 
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In this 1 luvs JI..C. t. sh M. f .. -%^sn\ bv 

Goffrnart tn particular, that ‘S^>rakt‘r' and 'lirarrr' arc nut sufficient 
tategories for the aiiaty^iis of pardripant r<dt\ Instead, both the 
producing and the receiving end ed'an titterajHa’ t a!i be bri»ken down 
mto constiturtu ratcgtiricK of some rotn}fle?{ity , It dim iiecnmes clear 
that, in the dyadic dialogues we tend to think of as the canonical 
situation fif utterance, where S and H (and the corresponding 
grammatical categories (first and second person) will almost do as 
analytical notions, these complex ciuegorics an* actu;d!y collapsed 
onto just two incuml.>imis: so s|mnsor ‘ghustor’. source ^ speaker, 
speaker »= author, etc., while target « atldressct*, and addre.ssce * 
interltKutor, etc.**^ Thus the apparently simplest situation of 
utterance may in this jjcrsiiective arsually hide an cnornwms 
complexity more clearly revrakni iti siniiiti<ms wliere these n»k-s are 
distributed over more partitas to an exchange of talk, as in speeialixed 
institutional settings iir the panel disetmions that I have rsfX’eialiv 
drawn on, 

issues of participant role w uuid seem to have a t cnfval importante 
to many <lifTcr<*nt firanches of lingutstii's. In the fn'.si place, concepts 
of participant roles uiKlerly the key granimatifal distinctions of 
person deixis. binct' person deixis is at the heart of all tlir detttic 
systems of natural languages the concepts <jf participant role art* 
fundamental to an understanding of the context tiepcndencc of 
meaning, anti constitute the very- foundation.^ of pragnutlics. 'Fhat 
we might incidentally get Ix’tter grammatical descriptions of deictic 
categories in languages is i>f course an important payoff of 
developing our understanding of this area. Sec<mdiy, in the study of 
verbal interaction, there has been undoubtedly some bia.s towards 
the study of dyadic interaction. But many of the world’s social 
settings do not afford the privacy that niakes the dyad triumph in the 
Western world, Further, in all .societie.s there are iiistitutionaii/ed 
multi-party gathering.s for which at present we lack the* proper 
investigative techniques. Thus having the proper distinctions 
between different kinds of participant rtile is essential to the ethno- 
graphy of speaking and the comparative description of speech 
events. Thirdly, it can be argued that the prot’cssual study of verbal 
interaction in multi-party settings equally require.s an understanding 
of the underlying distinctions in participant role. For all these 
reasons (and others, like the importance to the stmiy of child 
language) as 1 have tried t illuitrate the whole area s one that 
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deiDands further serious attention from linguists and discourse 
analysts 

For raising all these issues, and making concrete proposals for the 
analysis of participant role, we owe a special debt to Erving 
Goffman. Whether his own ideas on the subject will survive future 
intensive research it is surely too soon to know, but linguistics is 
certainly the beneficiary of his provocative suggestions. We have, 
after all, been within the straightjacket of first and second persons 
for a couple of millenia. 


NOTES 


This paper has been long in the gestation, and in various matters of 
conception and execution I am still unhappy with it; I publish it in the hope 
that further help may be elicited. It arises directly from some sessions of the 
Working Group on Language and Cultural Context, Australian National 
University, 1981 , and in particular from a seminar on multi-party conver- 
sation led by John Haviland (see Haviland, 1986a); I am grateful to all the 
participants, especially Penelope Brown, Sandro Duranti, John Haviland, 
Judith Irvine, Elinor Ochs, Bambi Schieffelin and Michael Silverstein for 
the stimulus tor, and some of the ideas in, this paper (I shall try to 
acknowledge specific contributions below). At the time I had no access to 
Goffman (1981b), and this explains to some extent the language of 
independent invention; but I drew heavily on Goffman (1976), Comne 
(1976), Hymes (1974), Goodwin (1977), Fillmore (1975), Lyons (1977) 
Subsequent versions were given at the University of Sussex, and the 
Working Conference on the Sociology of Language, Plymouth Poly- 
technic, April 1983, each benefiting from comments and encouragement (I 
single out John Lyons, Anita Pomerantz and John Heritage for special 
thanks). My thanks also to Nigel Vincent for much needed help at a critical 
stage. This version has benefited from comments by participants at the 
conference from which this volume derives - especially those from Emanuel 
Schegloff, Paul Drew, Sue Ervin-Tripp, Adam Kendon, Christian Heath, 
Jurgen Streeck and others. Dick Hudson, Paul Drew, Peter Matthews and 
Emanuel Schegloff also supplied copious written comments which for 
reasons of space I have scarcely been able to take into account - I owe them 
all further elaboration at some point. Finally, the editors of this volume 
have helped greatly in the partial abbreviation of an overlong text; I have 
had to cut, amongst other things, some suggestions about the relation of 
stigma to limited participation rights, but I shall be happy to supply the 
longer version on demand. 


1 Incidentally, his role in the founding of the systematic study of social 
interaction is curious as other commentators have had reason to note t 
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out that t IS organized n terms of an opposition between current 
speaker and next , whether next speaker is drawn from a pool 
restricted in kind or number makes all the difference between, say, a 
press conference (a two-party system) and talk at the dinner table 
(where there are as many parties as individuals). A lot hinges here on 
having a proper analysis of specialized turn-taking systems, which we 
still largely lack. Even if ‘dyadicity’ is not the relevant dimension of 
contrast between the turn- taking system and systems of participant role, 
yet it is clear (Schegloff would I think concede) that the systems are 
distinct but cross-cutting. 

Otherwise, given a redundancy rule + PARTICIPANT ^CHANNEL 
LINK, one could not be a participant to a conversation conducted in a 
language one does not understand. Perhaps, though, that is right it 
may only be through a shared kinesic code (of nods, smiles, body 
position, etc.) that one can participate in such a conversation at all 
Although cultural relativists will take heart at finding that those 
troublesome Ojibwa treat stones (which are grammatically animate in 
Ojibwa) as participants (Hymes 1974; 14); and of course one of our 
cultural peculiarities is the treatment of pet animats as possible 
participants, indeed addressees. There are ethnographic reports of 
special registers and special pronouns of address for use to animals 
Note that there may not be any attributed source at all, as in the 
‘ravings’ of a lunatic in our culture; such ‘ravings’ being attributed to 
spiritual sources in many other cultures. 

I owe to Michael Silverstein some forceful reminders of the importance 
of this distinction. 

But compare Hymes: ‘serious ethnographic work shows that there is 
[only] one general, or universal, dimension to be postulated, that of 
participant’ (1972; 58--9). If he’s right then the present enterprise is of 
dubious validity; there is no way to construct a set of a j&rim categories 
But this seems suspicious; for, at least prior to the technology of modern 
recording and communications, there did seem to be intrinsic 
constraints on the nature of participant roles to do with the underlying 
dimensions illustrated in tables 7.3 and 7.4. However, wc can grant 
that in the long run any set of categories ought to be based on empirical 
work, whether on detailed work on the analysis of multi-party talk in 
our own society or comparative analysis of talk in ‘exotic’ societies. The 
issue then will be whether we can formulate an ‘etic’ level of 
description, of universal application, within which ‘emic’ descriptions 
of local practices can be properly captured. 

The term grammaticalize is used throughout this paper in the broad 
(post-Chomskyan) sense inclusive of kxicalize, pkonoiogize, etc., as well as 
syntactize. See e.g. Brown and Levinson 1978, section 8.0, for a 
clarification of what one might understand by functions performed by 
means of the structure of some languages, but by means of the use of 
utterances in others 
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‘2^ (16) categories ti* six stmsihle reerption mies, hy (is) knocking out all 
eight jrossible non-* hanneMinkt-d panirs as ntm-participams (since the 
fust redundancy rule has the de Morgan etpiivwlem — CHANNKL' IJNK 
-*■ FARTIC), (b) fUminaiing the |H>ssif>iiiiy of (two kinds of) non- 
participants lieing adflressrti (reinrniber that iJn'se are uHfraita-mnt 
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Emanuel Schegkiff (jxTRcmal communiration) objects to the charac- 
terization n| the oirn-taking ss^Ktero as ‘dyad“ '- whti<' b is true h** po nts 
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out that It s orgaiuicd m terms of an opposition between current 
speaker and next , whether next speaker *s drawn from a pool 
restricted in kind or number makes all the difference between, say, a 
press conference (a two-party system) and talk at the dinner table 
(where there are as many parties as individuals). A lot hinges here on 
having a proper analysis of specialized turn-taking systems, which we 
still largely lack. Even if ‘dyadicity’ is not the relevant dimension of 
contrast between the turn-taking system and systems of participant role, 
yet it is clear (Schegloff would I think concede) that the systems are 
distinct but cross-cutting. 

Otherwise, given a redundancy rule + PARTICIPANT — + CHANNEL- 
LINK, one could not be a participant to a conversation conducted in a 
language one does not understand. Perhaps, though, that is right it 
may only be through a shared kinesic code (of nods, smiles, body 
position, etc.) that one can participate in such a conversation at all 
Although cultural relativists will take heart at finding that those 
troublesome Ojibwa treat stones (which are grammatically animate in 
Ojibwa) as participants (Hymes 1974: 14); and of course one of our 
cultural peculiarities is the treatment of pet animals as possible 
participants, indeed addressees. There are ethnographic reports of 
special registers and special pronouns of address for use to animals 
Note that there may not be any attributed source at all, as in the 
‘ravings’ of a lunatic in our culture; such ‘ravings’ being attributed to 
spiritual sources in many other cultures. 

I owe to Michael Silverstein some forceful reminders of the importance 
of this distinction. 

But compare Hymes; ‘serious ethnographic work shows that there is 
[only] one general, or universal, dimension to be postulated, that of 
participant’ (1972: 58-9). If he’s right then the present enterprise is of 
dubious validity; there is no way to construct a set of a j&nW categories 
But this seems suspicious; for, at least prior to the technology of modern 
recording and communications, there did seem to be intrinsic 
constraints on the nature of participant roles to do with the underlying 
dimensions illustrated in tables 7.3 and 7.4. However, we can grant 
that in the long run any set of categories ought to be based on empirical 
work, whether on detailed work on the analysis of multi-party talk m 
our own society or comparative analysis of talk in ‘exotic’ societies. The 
issue then will be whether we can formulate an ‘etic’ level of 
description, of universal application, within which ‘emic’ descriptions 
of local practices can be properly captured. 

The term grammaticalize is used throughout this paper in the broad 
(post-Chomskyan) sense inclusive of lexicalize, phonologizs, etc., as well as 
syntactize. See e.g. Brown and Levinson 1978, section 8.0, for a 
clarification of what one might understand by functions performed by 
means of the structure of some languages, but by means of the use of 
utterances in others- 
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Bu( rw r ihc dnjlvw^ f n mbrr r J r i wnji 1 s}!* « 1 br jddcd which 
in nian> dscs at U is best analvwd in thr minimAj/augn ented 
manner dtn ised by C—nkha and itU,strd!rti .n Ihx„n (1980. .55lff). 
Peter Matthews |ji>ints out ?*> me ihaf the iiitiiuatr interronnection 
between mo<id antJ parttcipani role was tinted early in the Greek 
traditifin (sec ApfKilnriius' tliju ussitai <tl the verb in Sf/tkK, l>«K}k 3). 
lamil ‘'ri'ufn mii^ht Ih’ tlaniicd nnt to mark a separate sentence type 
since it co-on urs with Cn*imtsrkcd5 dedarattvr anti the polar question 
morpheme, hiowever with thr quf.stion partkle -m is has a Kj'xiciali/ed 
meaning, a rfrpiest for |>efmjA.sion, wherr it tKctirs with (pre- 
dominantly?) the first jK’i’.Hon. A giaxl case «:an therefore be made for 
considering the form to Ih' homophoimis, and in the liiird'piTSon non 
interrogative form to 1 h* a spet iaSi^cd htirtative. Sec Andronov 1%9 
ly'rf (who calls it the "tiptative’) and Asher 1985; Ihh. 170. 

Mention should also be matlc here of .systems like that in Sre (and a 
similar systetn in Quiiciiie) with (a) a m-ar-S form, (b) a ncar-A form, 
(c) a form indicating that S and A are close ami the object referred to is 
distant, arid (d) a form indicating that the r4)|r«:t is reniotc of mjt of 
sight, presumably to all ratified partirip,infs (Anderson and KeeUdn 
1985; 287f.), I’he tlhrtl lorui is j>rrh»ps projaulv giosju’d as (noi ilo,se to 
latined participiintH'l, 

htir example, even if uiteram e events are the umis for whii h participant 
roles are iissigned, ssii h assignutent is not necessai ily based tin units tii 
that sort. Gertainly, (he priHcss <d assignment rentgnitiem and 
signalling inevitably requiirs, tVir it.s study, tire analysis of sequential 
positioning of turn.s atul many eihnographk considerations, e.g. about 
expectable role assigtinietits in certain t ultural events - see e,g. th< 
suggestions about esamirumon in a British court of law Iwlow, oi 
Heritage's (1985; 1 !3fi. ) remarks alrout the institutional background to 
news interviews. 

elema is formed from the present imperative .ie»ia, f 'speak/say'] and the 
deictic element rfe, ('like this'|: thus glme. glosses a.s ['Say like this') 
(Feld and Schieffclin 1982), Since elma iontrast,s with Uflam, ps}>eak 
words'], it is possible that (as Silverslein has suggested) dfrm is 
essentially performative in contrast to ioletm which is essentially 
reponive. In that case tima should gloss as ('Asstut right now X'| 
However this is unclear irtnn FeW and .St hieflelin's destription. 

There are of course .some general connections iiere, that need 
exploring, between questions of quotation anti implied past and future 
utterance events. 

I believe I take this term from Uolfman, but htsve nsishtid the reference 
In the paper “Resj.M>nse cries’ (J98ib: ch. 2 [!5i78), Gofiman 
distinguishes true 'response cries' (non-lexemes but conventional 
vocalizations like *<,>ops’) from imprecations (taljoo lexemes) and 
lexical talk, while showing how they have much in common. For these, 
I use the ‘erir ‘“ut-f»ods' ax a i— vtr term 
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Emanuel Schcgloff (personal commun ca on) notes that the sequential 
propert cs of ntj rectiy targetted turns m ght be accounted for not in 
terms of participant rok but directly m terms of being utterances built 
to take a third-turn response, thus: 

A: Turn 1: [indirectly targetted utterance with C mentioned in third person] 

B: Turn 2: [audience appreciation] 

C: Turn 3: [target’s response] 

He also points out that panel discussions might not be the best locus of 
research for this phenomenon, since political affiliations and the like so 
overdetermine ‘targets’ that we are not clearly enabled to see the 
methods more generally used for selecting a ‘target’ to respond. 

In example <13> the chairman’s use of the full name (at the top of 
p 219) is precisely such an exception: Bruce Kent is called upon to 
speak - the call being an announcement, addressed to all participants as 
much as to Bruce Kent himself, of whose turn it is. 

Emanuel Schegloff (in conference) made the point that talk of 
‘conflation’ or ‘mapping’ of many participant roles onto only two 
interactants in dyadic dialogue would seem to presuppose the omni- 
relevance of the more finely discriminated set of roles. Can this, he 
asks, be shown? Or should we rather consider those discriminated roles 
as only pertinent to other kinds of setting, or multi-party talk? To 
demonstrate the omni- relevance we would need to show that, for 
example, a speaker in dyadic interaction needs always to be monitored 
for changes in ‘footing’. Streek (n.d.) in effect attempts to argue this, 
suggesting that relayed utterances might not permit certain responses 
(e g. other repair), but it is not clear that this is genertdly true. Another 
kind of possible evidence is provided by Schegloff’s (1984) demon- 
stration that some utterances in dyadic conversation are demonstrably 
treated as ‘ambiguous’ as to source (a point for which I am indebted to 
Gail Jefferson). 
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Minor Courtesies and 
Macro Structures 

F, M. S'i‘R(>N<J 


INTRODUCri’lON: THE COFFMANIAN LEGACY 

It seems tt) me that the dt iimastirf^iral apprnai 1; tuay t tdifituutr a fifth 
perspective tn lie iicided ffi (he trthmciil. pitfitua!, strut tittai aitti 
cultural pcrspc!,'! Ives , 

sCfhhss.u! i!«>) 

My concern over the years hsK hsTJt «t> protfune at t eptatHf of this 
face-to-racc domain as ati ariaiyiieally vhdde tme 

(<»iifhna>t Shfllth; 2) 

Gofl'man may have changed his terms but hr rarely chantred his 
tune. What Ixigan as the ‘dramaturgical approacli’ ctjded up, much 
more broadly, as the ‘interaction ordery hut the notion of a 
distinctive micro-social world remained: a world with its own special 
forms, rules, processes anrl pOHrh'ms. In his vision, this fifth 
perspective was linked to, hut analytically .separable from, the 
realms more traditionally studied by stK:ial .sitence. I’o skettJi its 
nature and establish its viability, he devoted 30 yrar.s, a thesis, IQ 
books and collections of essays, and several important btu so far 
ungathered articles. 

This legacy is vast, diverse artd has much to offer on the key topics 
with which this paper deals; power and, above all. ceremony, d'he 
analysis of etiquette - of (hat ritual order which links the micro to the 
macro world, lending weight and stability to each and every 
encounter - is centra! to GofTinan's writings. Yet mo.st subsequent 
commentators and reseandiers have had little to say on cerernony. 
This paper tries to redress the balance. It contains four things: an 
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exposition of GofFman s view of the ntual order, a description of 
systematic ethnographic methods for its analysis; an illustration 
of the use of such methods (via research into a particular class of 
encounters); and, in the light of this research, an appraisal and 
critique of Coffman’s position. 

The absence of much sociological commentary or research on 
ceremony is not, in fact, unusual; much of his work has received 
relatively little development from others. Indeed, the great pomp of 
the funeral has not stilled the loud mutterings of a good many of the 
mourners. For all the fame that Goffman achieved in disciplines 
besides sociology, many in his own trade were reluctant to grant him 
much importance. As he remarked in his finail essay on the 
interaction order, ‘My colleagues have not been overwhelmed by the 
merits of the case’ (1983b: 2) Part of this failure is due to the peculiar 
reluctance by many sociologists to concede any importance to the 
micro sphere. And some part, no doubt, to Coffman’s particular 
theoretical and empirical frailties. But another part, perhaps the 
most important part, stems from his distinctive idiosyncracies, 
which were large, varied and, though attractive to some, offputting 
to many. Understanding any part of his work - and, more 
particularly, grasping the problems faced by all researchers in the 
fields that he mapped out - demands that these idiosyncracies be 
tackled head on. I shall begin, therefore, by citing a rare general 
statement of his aims and methods; things that Goffman never 
normally spelt out and which in consequence have been the cause of 
much confusion: 

I am impatient for a few conceptual distinctions (nothing so 
ambitious as a theory) that show we are getting some place in 
uncovering elementary variables that simplify and order, delineating 
generic classes whose members share lots of properties, not merely a 
qualifying similarity. To do this I think one has to start with 
ethnological or scholarly experience in a particular area of behaviour 
and then exercise the right to dip into any body of literature that 
helps, and move in any unanticipated but indicated direction. The 
aim is to follow where a concept (or small set of them) seems to lead. 
That development, not narrative or drama, is what dictates. Of 
course nothing gets proven, only delineated, but I believe that in 
many areas of social conduct that’s just where we are right now. A 
simple classification pondered over, worked over to try to get it to fit, 
may be all that we can do right now. Casting one’s endeavour in the 
more respectable forms of the mature sciences is often just a rhetoric. 

In the main I don t bel cve we re there yet And I like to think that 
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St), contrary to cormiron iK'licf, OoJTmasi viewrci hiinsclf' as a scien- 
tist, though one using rujcuralistic mi-thixfs and working in an 
adolescent (possibly neonaiai) area. Moreover, as Robin Williams 
(this volume) argues, he saw hi.s .scicntifK' task as primarily concep- 
tual, bringing some initial order to a morass of data through the 
selection and preliminary testing of eleiijentary variabie.s. 

In short, he was a theorist, though of a most unusual kind, for 
data were central to his method of generating concepts (alas, a rarity 
in the theoretically inclined). On the other hand, this close interest 
m the empirical did not endear him fo most conventional resear- 
chers. To them (and to some of his students) his rnrthexis seemed 
wild. As for links m other theorists, these too were t>ften strained, 
tliough he di.s(ussed data endlessly, he rarely liiscussed other 
writers, .save only in fimmotes. In addition to these sins, he invented 
a cornucopia of theoretical terms "• but charigcri them in almost 
every book. Likewise, though he acknowiedgetl the power and 
priority of wider social realms, he himself worked solely in the 
imcro-social sphere and rarely Ixitheml about making iink,s. Finally, 
in a solemn, committed ami largely graceless profession (as the 
public image has it), he was a cynic, a wit aiKl a literary .stylist; all 
potent sources of misunderstanding. 

What then did he leave u,s? 't he answer, obvious enough, is a 
dazzling array of concepts and some major problems. Since he was 
primarily a theorist he was not tw) fussy about the mean.s by which 
he derived his terms, or the manner in which others might opera- 
tionalize them. And since he vras driven on by his desire to map, 
however provisionally, the many contours of his pit'sumed new- 
found domain, he tended to love the view he had just noticed and be 
bored by autobiographical exegesis. Precisely how he had got there, 
how one foray linked with another, were usually matters oflittle in- 
terest. ^ Thus the more sy.steniatic explores w»ho piwl after him am 
faced with both a vast terrain and, littered across the landscape, a 
multitude of exploratory terminologies, most of them intriguing but 
many apparently abandoned. Some |>erhaps wrecked, some only 
partly built, some possibly in good repair, but none possessing any 
clear set of maker’s instructions. What this paptx offers is, I hope, 
an empirical way forward with one bunch of his itleas 
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MINOR COURTESIES AND SIGNS OF DEFERENCE 
COFFMAN’S THEORY OF CEREMONY 

A lot of life is about things so trivial that wc do not bother to record 
them - only sometimes note their absence, as with manners. 

(Oscar Wilde, cited in Shattuck 1986: 67) 

A central argument in much of Coffman’s work is that the ceremonial 
order of the encounter, the etiquette that can be found on any social 
occasion, is not some trivial matter, of interest solely to mothers, 
pedants and social climbers, but has instead a profound importance 
for the viability of the micro-social order. Later sections of this paper 
attempt to test this argument, but I shall begin by spelling out 
Coffman’s own theory of these matters in some detail. Consider, for 
instance, the main components of the ordinary service relationship 

The interaction that occurs when client and server are together 
ideally takes a relatively structured form. The server can engage in 
mechanical handiwork operations ... he can also engage in verbal 
exchanges with the client. The verbal part itself contains three 
components: a technical part ... a contractual part and, finally, a 
sociable part, consisting of a few minor courtesies, civilities, and signs 
of deference. 

(Goffman 1961b: 328-9) 

The first quote indicates that on particular occasions particular 
events, roles and manners are in order. Such elements can be found 
m any relationship whatsoever; they are not specific to service 
relationships. Moreover, two of these, so Goffman argues, together 
generate the distinctive reality of any one encounter. The specifi- 
cation of this set of events and that set of roles, constitute the rules of 
the game which, when adhered to, produce a separate little world; be 
it a medical consultation, a boxing-match or whatever: 

A matrix of possible events and a cast of roles through whose 
enactment the events occur constitute together a field of fateful 
dramatic action, a place of being, an engine of meaning, a world in 
Itself, different from all other worlds, except the ones generated when 
the same game is played at other times. 

(Goffman 1961c: 26-7) 

But there are lots of different games. How is the reality of any 
particular game (or play or frame m other Goflfma metaphors) 
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kept alive in the fa< c ( f al < ur other invulvenirnts^ ll js here so he 

asserts, that manners achieve their inifxjriani-e; 

The process of tsiutnaliy Hustaininii; a defli^iEuin of the situation in 
face-to-face imcntcfion is stK-ialiy organtr.ct! tfirougb rules of 
relevance and irrelevance. These rules for the management of 
engrossment appf'ar to fie an insubstantial element of social life, a 
matter of courtesy, manners, and eticjjueEte, But it is tsj ihest* ilimsy 
rules, and not to the unshaking character of the external world, that 
w'c owe our unshaking sense of realities. 

ftfotfiniin SPlilc; 30-1) 

Such principles for the nianagememt of cngros.smcm, the rules of 
relei'ance and irrekmnee, focus primarily on what should mt be done 
Their main concern is with indelicacy, with what must lx‘ avoided or 
Ignored. And studying thhs i.s a useful heuristic device for under* 
standing the entire encounter: 

It seems eharacterisiic of eiiotunters, as distinguished frutts <rthei 
elements of soeia! organization, that their tnder pertains largely to 
what shall be iitEendcd ittwl tiisattended, and i}vft»ugh this, to what 
shall be accepted as the definition of the situatiou. Instead ol 
Ixtginning by asking wTat hapjrens wh<m this definition td‘ th« 
situation breaks down, we can Iwgin by asking what |H‘rspertivt'.s this 
definition of the situatitin esciudrs when it is iMung satisl'iictm'iiy 
sustained. 

(t.ajlfiiiari IPUU; 1{)J 

Here then, in the ‘elegance and strength of the .structure of inatten* 
tion’ (Goffman I961c: 19) is the source of the sustained reality of the 
encounter. The powerful fw'us on just one set of meanings and the 
systematic exclusion of ail others; this is the nub; n<u breakdown, 
nor the necessity of constant repair. The little world of the encounter 
IS not a fragile thing.' Instead, it is an extraorditiarily robust 
structure, capable of ignoring all kinds of routine trouble. Only in 
the most exceptional of circum,stanc€s is it seriously and overtly 
threatened. For present purposes in Interaction, any feattires of the 
setting that do not fit, any alien qualities, emotions or involvements, 
all these, if they form no part of the current order, are treated, for 
the time being, as if they did not exLst. Little children turn them- 
selves into soldiers, old clothes into uniforms, chairs and tables into 
forts. So too, adults become lovers, pareru.s, teachers, shoppers and 
politicians as the occasion fits 
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But inattention is not quite everything. Two further quotations 
provide us with additional considerations. Both deal, according to 
Goffman, with other aspects of the ritual order which are equally 
fundamental: 

We have then a kind of interactional modus vivendi. Together the 
participants contribute to a single over-all definition of the situation 
which involves not so much a real agreement as to what exists but 
rather a real agreement as to whose claims concerning what issues will 
be temporarily honoured. Real agreeement will also exist concerning 
the desirability of avoiding an open conflict of definitions of the 
situation. I will refer to this level of agreement as a working 
consensus. 

(Goffman 1959; 9-10) 

To the degree that a performance highlights the common official 
values of the society in which it occurs, we may look upon it ... as an 
expressive rejuvenation and reaffirmation of the moral values of the 
community . . . (as) a celebration . . . The world in truth is a 
wedding. 

(Goffman 1959; 35-6) 

These quotations bring out the Janus-like nature of etiquette in 
Goffman^s theory. One face is Machiavellian; it speaks of perform- 
ances and actors, of merely overt ceremony, and of the delicate, 
covert assessment of power and place within the encounter. The 
other face is Durkheimian; it tells, instead, of the wider social values 
which ceremony necessarily celebrates - however murky the origins 
(or consequences) of these rituals may sometimes be. 

Put another way, when we encounter others we are forced to put 
on public dress. That dress is determined by many different factors - 
power, status, role, the situation, our fellow-participants and even 
(partly) personal choice. But whatever we end up wearing, and 
whether we like it or not, our public garments invest that encounter 
with its own form and meaning, creating for the moment a distinct 
and palpable little world. Simultaneously (and equally for the 
moment) they reinforce and reaffinn some wider set of social values, 
however cynical or unwilling we may sometimes covertly feel: or so 
Goffman argues.^ 

So in our investigation of ceremony, we must look to both the overt 
and the covert sides of the interaction, to what people display publicly 
and what they say and do only in private. But we must also grasp the 
celebratory aspect How may this be done^ Several more hints are 
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given by GofTnian. ITti FresmUiUm ofSetfta kurymy Lijr spt ^lk^ ,}f (he 
idralizaiwn (!959: 34-5}) (haJ is essersfial m pr<i|>ej' fjcrlbrinijnces, « 
1 ^ in (his sense that the svorJd is a wedding. "On faw-work’ then 
aigucs, first that all participants within (lie inlerarsiun are. typically, 
idealized - this is a joint venture: ‘'rhe j>erst>n (ends t« eanduct 
himself during the encounter so as to maintain both his own face and 
the face of the other participants' (Gofi'inati HMi?: M ), Second, that 
the nato of tekmmi and imknamtj are lundarncntally tnoral rules, 
rules which have profound significaftt-e for the parttcipanss' idemitv 
and sense of self; rules which also, when takett togeiher, form a 
coherent and (in part) seif-equilibrating whole - we tire dealing here 
with a kind of ritual micm-functionali.sni: 

These rules, when foliosved, deiemiinr the rvaluioinn he ((he artor) 
will make of himself and of hi? fellow ■pardt ipant,'! in (he encounter, 
the distribution of his feelings and the ktnds of practices he will 
employ to maintain a sperifie*.! and t>bsig«sEs,>rv kind of ritual 
equilibrium, The genera! rapacity to f>«' IkiuikI lev njoral rtdrs may 
well bekmg to the indivklu.Hl, hul the partiudar set of nilrs , . , (is) 

. , established in the ritual <irgani«:atian of wm ial rmotutters 

In short, iti any type of enaumtrr, so Chtffmatj s hiiiuH, there exists a 
distinctive and robust set of rtioral rules, rules vvhich both knit 
together into a single, harmonious whole an<l which also present 
each participant in an idealized light, a light wliich in turn celebrates 
Wider social values. That idealization and celebration is a Joint task 
in which everyone has a part to play; but at the same titne it is based 
on a purely temporary agreement. The ritual ortler is simply an 
overt display, a performance, which may well conceal great covert 
differences in opinion and power. Some people may be forced to 
celebrate against their will, Finally, the moral rules which compose 
any particular ritual order get their su.staincd realitv frcmi a further 
set of rules - rules of relevance and irrclevantt* - which govern 
precisely which matters the participants may locus on and those 
which they must gloss over and ignore. The joint idealization of this 
(often) purely working consensus depends on a shared and systematic 
inattention to anything that might disrupt the overt order of things 
But if that i.s the theory it was not one that GolTman himself ever 
tested. He never studied the minutiae of any particular ceremony, 
never systematically examined any specific rules of relevance or 
irrelevance, never rigorously probed the workings ol' thi.s, or that, 
ntual equilibrium For some th's is a terrib'r fau t Ixit as wc saw 
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earlier, GofTman >\a.s not a researcher in any conventional sense. He 
was a theorist working in an unexplored area, trying to make some 
initial sense, as best he could, of a huge and unfamiliar terrain. What 
he has to offer is, therefore, an array of (merely) plausible ideas - of 
possible forms, processes, rules, tasks and problems. Of course, 
Goffman’s best may still turn out to be better than most others. But 
when we get right down and look in detail at a particular bunch of 
encounters, who knows what we will actually find? 


FINDING RULES IN CEREMONY 

Goffman’s theory of the ceremonial order of encounters could be 
explored in many ways. The way I chose was to concentrate on just 
one type of encounter - paediatric consultation - and to explore this 
via intensive ethnographic methods. But if the focus was small, the 
instances were both large and varied. I gathered systematic data (via 
handwritten verbatim note.s)*^ on the interaction in 1120 paediatric 
encounters. One hundred took place in an eastern city of the United 
States, some fee-paying (‘private’ in British terminology), some 
charity, the rest payed for by the Federal (Government . The other 1000 
consultations all occurred in a Scottish city of similar size and all 
took place within the National Health Service (NHS). 

Aside from the differences in location and financing, these consult- 
ations occurred in many different types of clinic and with many 
different doctors - 40 in all (though focussing principally on just a 
handful). Such variety was more than matched in the types of case 
seen: from the rare to the routine, from the retarded to the insane, 
from the brief to the lengthy (some meetings lasted nearly an hour), 
from the one-off to the repeat (a few patients were observed up to 
13 times in three years), from the chronic to the acute, from the rich 
to the poor, from the healthy to the doomed, from the hospital to the 
community clinic. Not all human life was there, but a lot was, 
enough perhaps firr a beginning. 

One central methodological problem was posed by the rule of 
irrelevance: how to notice significant absences, how to discover what 
might have been lliere but was instead systematically excluded^ 
Consider the Scottish NHS clinics. A central part of their ceremonial 
order was the portrayal of the doctor as obviously and necessarily 
competent; a competence that could not be challenged by parents 
and did not stem from particular intelligence or training, but 
depended simply on being a doctor Medical authority was 
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(normal y) an >nvim)U'i a I ptiwcrfu ami n officio ii did rurf need to 
i>e pn^ved, st was smip.y taken tar grantet., Farenta, as non' 
memlx'fs of the chib, ww* portrayed, iiy contrasi, m Ixsth passive 
and tecbiijcaily ignon-inl. wlsatever fhrir other iputlkies. But getting 
to sec these rules proved hard. Not only was my own medical 
experience soieiy svilhiis the NHS, l>ut swimming itisttk' the Scottish 
data (as I was for the first three yoat's of the project) I was aware only 
oi its variety; of hciw this parent, ehnic or dextor differed, so 
markedly, from that, How' then did I get lu see the striking 
uniformities of the NHS chtiic and the great diversity i>f action that 
was systematicaJly excluded? How doe.s the fish get to nolice that st is 
surroundt'd by winter (since it is there all the time)? Only when it is 
hooked out on to dry land, when it entnuniers the tkvtant c&se. 

Here, the dry land came, atxnT all. from the American data 
Three thousand miles away in the United States one saw, at least in 
some clinics,'' routine hapf.>enings that never or almost never 
oteurred in any SuHtish cHnic; things that were (.sometimes) 
unimaginabl*' in Scotland; things which irnmediatefy revealed what 
was systematically abseiH from most NHS consultations, (Consider, 
foi exampie, the following Scotitsh estract, ,A young, mkidle-class 
child who had been seeing a psychiatrist has iseen refrrrrd (o a 
paediatric neurology clinic lor the fust time. At the end of the hail- 
hour consultation, the pardiatrieian asks; 


Ihcior 

Mother 

Doctor 

Mother 

Doctor 


What was Dr Maxwell (tla* psychiatrist) 
planning for her? 

Well, she said that someone would t>e seeing 
her. Someone interested in speciffc speech 
delay. Is (hat you? 

Well, I’m interested in it, but I don’t think it 
could be me. 

And the other person we’d lx; seeing is a 
paediatrician w-ith an interest in ccKsrdination, 
That’s me. 'rhe other one snay t>e a 
psychologist, 

{Hmmu 7f)) 


How can we interpret this? Viewed from within the Scottish data it 
was simply an oddity; an apparently consix'tent woman sitting 
through a half-hour consultation without knowing who she was 
talking to. But, in the light cast by the tlata on .American private 
consultations it suddenly toc'k on a new form It could m-w b<* seen 
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as merely an extreme instance of both a general patient passivity and 
a medical anonymity that were characteristic of almost all NHS 
consultations. Thus, routine occurrences in private practice revealed 
systematic absences in that of the NHS. Consider two private 
American extracts: 

Intern How did you get here? 

Mother Well, he’s been seeing a psychiatrist and he 
diagnosed minimal brain dysfunction and 
prescribed X. But we also wanted to get 
Dr Stein’s opinion as we felt we ought not 
just to have a psychiatric opinion. 

(Strong 1979; 79-80) 

Father So it’s a little too early to do this now? 

Doctor Right. We talk about this problem all the 

time at the moment and I’ve had discussions 
at the (New York) and (Boston) hospitals 
with the experts in the fields. I’ve spoken to 
Drs A, B, and C about it. We’re all very 
interested in it but its early days yet . . . 
Remember, it’s not just me who’s telling you 
this, I’ve talked to lots of people who know 
more about this than I do. (He names them 
again plus some others). And they all agree 
that it’s too risky at the moment. 

(Strong 1979: 78) 

In the first extract there is an important similarity to our previous 
Scottish case. Here too we are dealing with a child who has seen a 
psychiatrist and is now attending a paediatric neurology clinic for 
the first time. However, there are important differences. This is the 
beginning of the consultation (in fact the ‘work-up’ by an intern) 
and the American mother (slightly lower in social class) not only 
knows who she is going to see but has herself chosen this person 
Moreover, she makes it plain from the beginning, though politely, 
that she has seen another specialist and is checking his opinion, just 
as she might, by implication, check that of Dr Stein. 

By contrast, Scottish patients never displayed such open con- 
sumerism. Though they had nominal rights to seek a second 
opinion, in practice few patients dared. Moreover, whereas both 
private patients and doctors regularly commented on other doctors’ 
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vitws ihis almoa* nrwr jdpptnrd in NHS t inifs C on Iran 
htwirver, thp seiom! r%UM \ ab*nr, H^rr *hr dmtor b.nks up his 
own opinion with a long" hsi of otlirr doctors' ttfiinos and opinions 
What if; for sale here are highly sfirriftr skillH and contarts. Private 
medirine is necessarily inilividiiidixrd; raflea^ut’s art* alsa com* 
prtitors: patients can and <k> go elsewhere, Svt dwrors must display 
ksth their own skills and oprffibns and pass jutigetnt’n! on those of 
others, Amerit’as'i thwiors saw private pafit-tiss rsoi in the ordinary 
t hnic but in their own mms in the hospitah a ruttm whose walls were 
covered with tTrullcates from mediral schfioS. NHS patients were 
seen in anottyrrunts public fofrrns; rcKmis which matched the 
impersonal, ex style of the expertise on offer. 

Vivid deviant eases, like the data frwn American private practice, 
thus ailoweri the formulation of very general rules of relevance and 
irrelevance. Once my eyes were opened, i roultl then start looking 
much tnore systematk-ally, both for fresh instarsers of the same 
phenomena and for other telated kinds of activity and passivity. But 
this tm) requires a tnethtxi. What kind oi' sysiem t an lie used in this 
search? Ktlmographir techniques have hatl a hati press frtmi some 
students of the micro sotial; sloppy, subjective, impressionistH 
these are common terms ttf abuse. Of course, mnu' ethnographies do 
indeed have the.se f hararieristics, but such a dest ription ignores the 
careful analytic techniques that have l>een tievel*i|>fd, Two, m 
particular, stand out: the ntcthtxb of, re,Hf>eciively, ttinaltint imifiamm 
(Glaser 1964} and melifdmt (Robinson Ibhl; Gressey 1971, 

Bkmr 1978). I used Imth, 

Constant comparison is a means for .systcmatstally eial>oraimg 
detailed hypotheses alxnit a complex, general phenomenon. It is also 
ideally suited to the analysis of very large bodies of data. For in this 
method, coding takes place only when one discovers variations fn>m, 
exceptions to, or particularly dramatic instances of the rule in 
question. Each datum is used as a check on the validity of the 
hypotheses anti classiftcations that have been tlevrltiped up fill that 
point. If the datum fits readily with what has gone before, xm note is 
made; if it does not then either a new hypothesis is retpnred, or else 
an old version will need some suitable amendritent. {hm.sider two 
further NHS extracts: 

Doctor We do like to see you just once in a while. I 
think I’m a charlatan really because there’s 
nothing much we can do, but we just like to 
keep an eye on things to see if there is 
anything wc can do Sm r i > ) a t 
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Mother Dr Brown (London) said that this hospital 
(Scotland) hadn t ruled out a hereditary- 
cause . 

Doctor . . . I’ni sure Dr McAllister (Scotland) 

couldn’t have said that . . . Quite franldy the 
report from London is a puzzle to us. What 
they say under the heading ‘diagnosis’, where 
they say they don’t know, differs from the 
bottom where they say its genetic . . . 

Mother ... At the (London) hospital. Dr Brown 
seemed right out on a limb. He seemed 
definite, but no one else paid much attention 
to him. 

(Strong 1979; 211) 

Such instances illustrate the analytic power of the search for deviant 
cases; both turn out to be exceptions that help prove the rule. For 
example, behaviour of the first type was quite common with children 
suffering from severe, chronic conditions. But for a doctor to say 
such things was not to discount medical expertise, merely to describe 
Its limitations from an expert point of view. It was medical staff, not 
parents who typically set bounds to medical competence. Likewise, 
the second extract (which breaks the rules of medical anonymity and 
consensus, and thus resembles a private rather than an NHS 
consultation) reveals the one chink in medical anonymity within the 
Scottish clinic. This particular mother was one of only two Scottish 
mothers in the study to request a second opinion from another 
hospital doctor. Getting that opinion (a difficult thing to do within 
the NHS)^ transformed subsequent consultations at her local 
hospital; medical opinion was no longer collective but individual 
(and contradictory). 

Constant comparison therefore broadens and deepens the initial 
set of hypotheses by its sharp focus on deviant cases. However, the 
method has a major flaw. While it is good at elaborating hypotheses, 
It IS inappropriate to test them on the same body of data as that from 
which they have been generated. Enter analytic induction. Here the 
researcher is urged to collect only a small, initial body of data; to 
derive from it some initial hypotheses; to collect a further body of 
data; to test and modify the hypotheses on this fresh evidence; and to 
continue this sequence of data-gathering and hypothesis-testing 
until no further body of data produces any significant modification 
to the developed hypotheses My data were collected all in one go 
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I simpA diMtlril ihrm. (Lr hrs! h.i5f h>ctr!tT ustd to 

jrfiif-rafo cieJailrd hyixJtlu'M-s ivi& runipanson) aboui the 

ritual tmkr o! shr pardsatrir rbnss. s. she sr-ifind halt Oj tc®! those 
samr hvfKtlhrsrs. Ihw , did t ihetJry «f rncounter 

riicjiirtle Htaod up“* 


A RE'OEDKRED Rfri^AL 

Further work may add detail its hri as'i!a!y?^is rereowny/^ but thts 
initial examiriatioii stttmgly suggests, that Ciadnsati has gfX much of 
the broad outline right. Much, but nut ail; srime qualirirations must 
l;>e made, two with iniKMttaiit corss^'quenres for the links tretween the 
mteraetion order and those ntarm worlds w-hst:h stKiviJogisis niore 
com’entkrnany treat, i shaii Ijegsn, however, witli the many key 
p{>irits on which he d«'S scefn to he rortvet. Tlsrrr w-a?;, indeed, a 
minute attention to a ritual etKjuette in ail these ronsuitations, Each 
participant was nflered « hravtly idrahifed pnldic charauer 
(whatever their private <|Urilitirs|a«K} the rotnbsned set ofiereinonia! 
itkntities tt>mied a hart not nous ami sniinahlv imei linking whole 
But to grasp this hilly, it is irujK’iiant to r onipiek" toy rough sketch of 
consultation etiquette. ‘I'herr were two equally central dtuiertsitm*- to 
this particular ceremonial order; the I'lrst. desciilK'tl in the prior 
section of this chapter, deals with the technical medical ccmqretcnce 
of server and cHent; the second, as descrila'ti iK-htw. concerns their 
moral character. 

Take, tor example, the character proffered to mothers. As every 
Scottish doctor was (overtly) competent, so every ^xitttsh mother 
was nominally treated as loving, hotie.st, reliable and intelligent, 
not, of course, capable of passing judgement on medicine, but 
certainly fulfilling every matemai duty to her ehtki Consider the 
following extracts; the firsi from a routine consuitation in a hospital 
clinic; the second from a local authority well-baby clinic, where the 
baby, at six months, is grossly fat (twice the expected weight) and 
from a family who have Ireen notorious amongst health and sticial- 
service staff for three generations; 


Doctor Is there anybody in the house with you? 
Mother Well, my husband. 


fSiftifts: t979: 4t>) 
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Doctor And you feed him on Farcx^ 

Mother In the morning and evening. 

Doctor And porridge? 

Mother Aye. 

Doctor Does he get anything else for elevenses? 

Mother Just biscuits . . . 

Doctor How much does he get a lunchtime? 

Mother Oh just mince and tatties , . . 

Doctor And what does he get for his tea? 

Mother Oh a boiled egg or a scrambled egg. 

Doctor And this is as well as milk? 

Mother Aye . . . 

Doctor If I were you, I’d miss out the Farex and the 
porridge at breakfast and the biscuit as well. 

It’s best to do this now because if children 
get fat now then they tend to be fatter later 
on in life. He’s supposed to be twice his 
birthweight now and he’s a good bit more 
than that, isn’t he? This is very important. 

He’s putting on a bit too much weight. 

(Strong 1979; 46-7) 

The first extract illustrates that all medical inquiry, however 
apparently trivial, routinely involves the production of potentially 
discrediting information; every consultation necessarily touches on 
the patient or parent’s moral character. It also shows how, in the 
Scottish clinics at least, medical questioning was typically conducted 
with some delicacy; thereby preserving for every mother that 
pristine image of the ideal mother. This was most obvious where 
there was grave doubt about a mother’s competence and character 
In the second extract, the mother had ignored all previous medical 
advice about feeding her baby but the doctor’s tone is still polite and 
friendly; she makes no mention of the mother’s delinquency; her 
questions are posed in a neutral fashion; her advice is phrased 
simply as what she herself would do. Overtly the mother is treated as 
a good woman who simply needs to be informed of the best way to 
proceed. 

In short, in the Scottish clinics, every doctor was an expert and 
every mother was good. Whatever their actual morality or expertise, 
consultation etiquette routinely cloaked them in these special and 
complementary identities- The sustained reality of their encounter 
was thus made possib e not just by a spec al set of ro es and events 
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r Vf Strong 

but also bv tbt n((i)r *0*; rxr u'tnn of invthin)^ that nitsht hfun such 

ideals. Rules uf irrelevance rriablerl a projungcd inutual en^mss- 
ment in the actioss ahnos' irgftt'dir.'ss (sf virvosusumcr » vonsuhations 
were forriwl, polhe and mostly frer *>i empljon. Moreover, just as Jt 
sustained the itsternal act ion, so such ritual siinyhantnuisly selebrated 
krv external, sm'ieta! vakses; dstK'tora were wjse unri nioihers were 
motherly. Bttt there are. fKine the les?.;, three tjualirit ation^ to 
made to ClofTmarj. 

(1) 7'he unnumlmmd idmi‘, Hie rule oj irrs'levanre could go rather 
further than GofTtnatt implies, For ii eotild rest on the routine 
omsssson of any mention of the very thinp that weire besiig idealized. 
For example, in the Scottish dinies, medical exjx'rtise was never 
praised, it was just taken for granted, likewise;, mothers were never 
normally praised for their motherJijirss A ritual is thus itivolved but 
one of sotuf delicacy . Thi.s is {quite often) tjnr of those religions 
where the name of (ksl r»'»nnot be meniintu'd. r.cf!n|>are. however, 
the standard treatrnetu of S»«i«sish nuithers wjth the folkiwing cases 


{also Scottish): 


Ihtiar 

You have chiidrttt of your own:* 

Fmkt nmthet 

Yes, one - and IVe hud nine fostet 
children. 

Doctor 

Alt well, your opinion is worth its 
weight in gtdd. 

Doctor 

What was the weight at birth then? 

Father 

Seven and a half pouncis. 

Doctor 

Gosh, you've got a good memoiy! 

1 expect mothers but not fathers to 
remember. It’s seven and a half pounds, 
you think. 


(Sutins bS) 


Foster mothers (in very short supply) and father.s (who rarely 
came but were being encouraged to do so) could get lavish j'lraise, 
but with mothers this was unnecessary. Mothers’ conifX'tenre was 
just not an issue, it was simply taken for granted. Moreover, overt 
praise might even be a sign that a character was seriously in doubt. 
(Note the way the doctor ends his resp^insc to the fadter with ‘you 
th nk a qualification never made for mothers ) 
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(2) Ceremonial orders: The second and third qualifications involve 
key aspects of Coffman’s theory of etiquette which, though 
important, I have left for discussion until now. The first concerns the 
crucial issue of the plurality of ritual orders. Is the same set of events 
and roles, the same activity system (Coffman 1961c: 8) framed in just 
one standard fashion, all variations being simply variations on a 
theme, or must we speak of etiquettes instead of etiquette; of 
distinctive ceremonial orders, each with their own motif? 

Coffman’s own position is hard to judge. I have found no clear 
statement of his general view.s on the matter. However, his analysis 
of service encounters does imply that, here at least, there is only one 
basic, ritual order; that there is an ‘ideal model’ (Coffman 1961b 
326-9) which shapes the etiquette of every service encounter. There 
IS thus a suspicion that, for all its sophistication, his own model of 
the ceremonial world still carries some of the unitary assumptions 
favoured in traditional role analysis - the implicit belief that each 
and every role relationship has just one socially specified form, thus 
allowing us to talk of the 'doctor’s role’, the ‘patient’s role’ and so 
forth. But this is uncertain. 

What he definitely says - at great length and in several different 
versions - is that within any one order, there can be many reasons 
for variation. Particular circumstances may not readily fit with the 
ideal roles (1961b}; participants are often allowed a degree of 
‘distance’ (1961c) from the roles they are given to portray; the 
original frame may scive as a base from which all kinds of 
transformations or keyings (Jokes, rehearsals, etc.) may occur 
during the encounter (1974); and, finally, though a slightly different 
point, any one ‘strip of action’ (1974) may contain a series of 
different activities, each of which has a different frame. 

All this can readily be granted; my discussion of the paediatric 
research has already shown some of the many variations that can 
occur within a single order. However, what that research also 
revealed was that amongst these consultations there were at least 
three basic ritual orders. The ‘ideal model’ which Goffman sketched 
of the serv'er-dient relationship was certainly among these but it was 
not the only one. Indeed, his assumption of just one ideal form looks 
rather parochial: ethnoc:entric, ahistorical and middle class, 

The roost common type of ceremonial order in ray particular data 
set has already been described at some length. What I eventually 
teimed the bureaucratic j'ormai was standard in every Scottish NHS 
consultation, and was also used with most non-fee-paying American 
patients But there was in addition as we have also seen a pnoaU 
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mode in notitirK- ujr for the frr pacing patirnu (this it thr tn*)de that 
GofTm^n desinhes as the RJealf, And, .hs w-ell xs thrsif ami jhx so 

far discusstrd - tiicre wm what tniglii be t-^dird b , foodc, used 

for the very poor by one Ameriran rim lor, I'hr ihfsrtfy ftirmtjt is of 
some interest ix>th for itK'H and for thr rsthrr rn«irs, C.a>r3sider the 
following extract; 

t)i)Cier Are there any other prottleins:^ 

Ai&ikef Weil he chews eigarrtse end? . , (she 

laughs) , . . It’s very difficult to stop him, 

Doclof Why are you Jaughmg? l>tj y«u think u's 
funny? 

Molket No, I don’t think it's fnrmv. 

Dockn Well, why did you laugh then? Ik* you 
always laugh at this?* 

dhe private mmSe was like she Inirram lani fnis^lr nt ihist motheis’ 
character was idealtKed. But in the rharisy format tisr principle was 
teversed; the initial rule here frrsng tii.u every muthrr was now 
sittpid, lazy, ititomfwtent and unknung. unless she could pmve 
otherwise, 'i'hus, this parEseulai ritual order cciniained, m one of its 
central ingredients, the oven and detailed tJivenJigiitinn of the moral 
t haraeter of a key paniripaiu. Buch investigation (wfiich I term 
ckem^^ umk) is a very diffierent kind of moral work to the costnenc 
fate work of the two ritual orders dliscu»s<*d so far. In these others, 
doctors glossed over the vast array of potentitUly discrediting 
material that medical inquiry' necessarily revealed. In thr chanty 
format, by contrast, the doctor publicly seized «ri esery shred of such 
evidence. 

This discovei 7 of radically diflereni expressive orders, co-evxisung 
within the same type of encounter , is not, from a cornmoa sense 
point of view, particularly 8ur|)rbing, Ittdrrd, within the niedital 
arena, it merely confirms the long-held view that dirtora and 
patients behave in very different ways according to their relative 
status and the commercial basks of the transaction/* However, it 
seems to be an important break from Gofemaii’s own discussion of 
the ritual order. For once we admit the {jossibtitty that the same 
activity may btt ritually framed in very different ways, then we also 
give space for a mechanism through which systematic variations m 
the balance of jK>wer between partkipants may, in turn, have 
systematic effects upon the ntuai order of the r enclJuntcr^ 
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^3^ TTitcTo (171^ th^ TttTzcTo i\t vsincHiS otld points m 

Goffman’s work, but particularly in ‘Fun and games’ (1961c) and in 
‘The interaction order’ (1983b), a quick sketch is attempted of the 
relations between the micro and the macro. Here is a typical 
comment: 

An encounter provities a world for its participants but the 
character and stability of this world is intimately related to its 
selective relationship to the wider one. The naturalistic study of 
encounters, then, is more closely tied to .studies of social structure 
on one hand, and more separate from them, than one might at first 
imagine. 

(GofTman 1961c: 80) 

Goffman makes several other points too on micro-macro relations 
that external efiects are a mixed bag (and in some encounters as 
much weight may l>e given to noise as to social class); that some 
powerful external features arc excluded from the ritual order while 
others take a rather dilTercnt shape; that we can therefore speak of a 
rmnbram (1 96b': 65-6) which surrounds the little world of the 
encounter, and of iransJoTrnathn rules which determine whether, and 
m what manner, the outside world may officially intrude; and, 
finally, that his own wtirk had little relevance to the macro world (or 
to its students): 

I make no claim to lx“ talking about the core matters of sociology - 
social organisation and stx ial structure. Thc.se matters have been and 
can continue to t>e quite nicely studied without reference to frame at 
all ... I personally hold .society to l>e first in every way and any 
individuals current involvements to be second . , . 

(Goffman 1974: 13) 

This last quotation displays several important things about 
Goflman’s views on the macro-social world: that he held it to be 
more imjxirtant; that he wasn’t himself that interested in it (his 
msi.stencc on talking solely about the micro was not confined solely 
to Frame Analysis); and, finally, that he didn’t think core sociology 
needed to bother itself with the interaction order. On the basis of my 
paediatric research, I want to agree with the first, discuss the second 
and challenge the third of these propo.sitions. 

Let’s bttgin with the second: the notion that, to put it most 
strongly, Goffiman respected the power of macro phenomena but 
was (socio ogicalJy) bored by them Fun in games the first paper 


m frKDunlm ^ atw >v s fhr I nks K-tv^rrii hr micro and thf 

macro v^oritis ru ha^i/ nc N i tht wmrr t( (he iirs and the 

iiiijiortatK f of ihc sf’iwsracion Btiu sn pranisc. dmosi al! ht^ 
eKampIcs art* pI' ui Virhith Ihc rttrouosrr t$ systemalicalJy 

detached frotis the otitE^r anti thiniMh hv snirrHlncrs the n<>hon 

of (ranrffffrnauoii ndrs, hr seivri no srtsmis instant rs of niH’h ntlrs 
'Twenty years later, iO '’ 111 !,' snirsas litni -sartlrr' (19^131*1, ihr story is 
much thr same. 'I'hoys^h hr rnrphasidss'is. ons t” ay»;4tn, ihe priority of 
the niacno what hr wants |>rmuarjly n* fwns on !s ihc sepiiraiitm, not 
thr tie. Interartionai prartsrrs, «? hr sirrsst's, arr ordy im^h (supled 
to the wider stM'ia! stnit turc. at Icasit sn our s«'irtv, llirrr is nfvri a 
one-to-one rrhit innHhsp. 

Why did hr touch on but then igni'irr dir rrursai macro 
diniension? The answer, ! think. Isr^s nt CijOtfian’s partiruiar 
interest in ermnony. Wiini hr ‘tsvrd u? iraik at. alsjvt all ebr, was 
not the rerenHiny itself issit thr complrs ndasionship In’twrets the 
individual and thr ritual,^- an intmest wliith rnv paixr' has scarcely 
touched uiMin. I'hus. whik* the macro is. frrfsgfii/rd, it doesn't 
particularly ccmcrin him, f'-bir can crrtciisdy producr. as Rogers 
(I98(i) has most valuably dortr, a rrctnsisirtsriitisii «f what finffman's 
tiu tirirs imply about |Kfwrf, hirrarthv ;md statu'^, but thrsr itrr not 
topics which hr hitnsrif syslrmaihalty rsplosrd- Nonetheless, the 
fact that he did not. dm*s otM mean wr eaniuit, Indrrd, it only makci 
sense to .strests loosr-coupUtt^, if we alstj retogriir-e ihr phenomenon 
ol tighl-cmpUn^lVKK that particular power is Siiible to breed parttculai 
tercmony. ' 

Like all social-science gcneralwatums, this is; only a rule of thumb, 
not a universid law. 'I'henp wsH always W exceptioiis. Not every* 
encounter will hr tightly coupird to ihr eiuemai world. Likewise, 
even where there are tight links, not every detail t»f the ritual order 
will be St) linked, and there will certainly never be a s?nr-tO"ont 
specification such that mrtnbrrs of a partirtslar siatus will invariably 
he addressed in a distinctive fashiosn the mwlrrji world is not hke 
that (Goffman 1983b: il"’l2}. Moreover, the average esicounler will 
also have a penumbra of ritual practires which are rarely, neve* or 
only loosely coupled to the w'itkr stn-ial structujc, Ht)wrver, what 
does need stressing is that such a penumbra will tdiert surj'oimd a 
solid core, a central cewmotry which stems from and is tightly linked 
to the outer world. 

What’s the evidence for this? 1 can only offer the findings from mv 
own research which dealt solely with server-client relations - and 
indeed with one limited form of that. Nonetheless, an intriguing 
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relationship (table 8.1) did emerge between the different ceremonial 
orders and particular balances of power; a relationship which a priori 
seems true not just of paediatric clinics but of many other kinds of 
customer service, and one which can also be illustrated from a wide 
variety of other research. 


TABLK BJ Four types <5f consukafion etiquette 


Ritual stylf 


Diitrihution of paim Type of moral work Medical authority 


hviRtocnHir* V. high patiett! 

V. luw dfiffttr 

Private Medium patient 

Medium dtKtor 

Bureaucratic Low patient 
High iimior 

Charity V. low patiens 

V high dortof 


Face work + 

Individual 

character work 


by patient <»n Dr 


Face work 

Individual 

Face work 

Ex officio 

Face wmk + 

Ex officio 

rharacier work 


by Dr on patient 



f r!»' iiM'Mt uan )MHiif'on!K ft. Im- IN ,i(>v i<f (hr t itl ftiy sillily Hcivicvri’, 

siifni’ihaus isttc a nitiv wrl! hitsr mir in ihc |)t«t Her, ft>i jcvstnui’s {Jfi74) 

KKHiipI It! ihr j.iuthifiio liXCi} Its |Klh-» rUlijtv tlitiitii, wiicii llu'li ]>nlifii! vs-is ill! 

insKHMlit iilu.iii'Ui ’•( imi.u s*, h" ss.lhhii il II! incihi ttl i1k'ii)S' 


Such a mtxlei needs a gtKKl deal of further empirical testing and, 
beside.s, even if correct, it is tmly one of the many, many links which 
bind the inicni to the macm worlds, all of which need detailed 
exploratitin. * ’ However, if such a programme of research were ever 
to be undertaken, it might no longer be jjossible to claim that the 
core matters of sociology could be nicely studied without any 
reference to the interaction order. But of course, so far at least, we 
are a very long way off that. 


NOTES 

I would like w thank Robert DinKwstll, .Anne Murcott and the editors for 
their extensive commetus tm eariier drafts of this paper. 

I There arc two major ext eptums to this rule. Some prefaces contain brief 
but importani statements on general theoretical and methodological 
issues. See, forcaampic, Hektms in PuMu{ 197 l), inkraction Ritual ( 1967 ) 
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j i t ji*>r ■in/ih * li >**■ ‘•■Jf f N ' > fr ht aho 

pir(ifKnr(J t*» \ aluaf It urtwi jJ c »)m iifiwKfihlM rrflriird* ifTi^hon 

1 » vko *k k -S fcj ! 1 I kr / h( K ti ! *8ln) itwi Iljc inter 

attti'Sri (icdrf’ 0*W’?ls? .'Ml tlwssf suerm ^*>r?h> isf -•Js' latitrJ'l 

iiftnsis i iifss^ssri^ iiift f’s-rHrtt? mri^hf^r* 4tS { juJjfjisissi’* on 

^.hish htin«s- 'iist xhr* |!s»in! wrll ss*.;e?}|> j?. !li,ft 53 risakcs 

i ft; St hi raj; hiif a fatjur S«.5rdli^! As I >shrs^ sti»‘5 , thiS» is lasily half the 

pis turf »iid < 'ft s rnsaiurris rrsf|Miji^ 

< Ssi ik3!;«!rs K%ik'a’ 

t ftafftnats !S shjiK sJ rrstsj^ljst is?f ,» tynst^sl isrsti jiSiisial ktrjd) ivt'li mi 
wit'srfksgiss, tSii fill p»!h;s< fJtisriSil.sty m rie*t'r»«*rily and 

umt-fofoistljiy ambij.’iitssisi and fi'svrrul 

I Ht'Sf VfTft* nsv»dr NrgtMhrr wjfh 3 esi-iviurkriy Alists ! l.svss, wb*j W'Sts con 
ilurtintJ artEithrr sttidy tjf ptnetliairn cimsrs tlJavis HtiftdwrtJien 

nntesarr a«:«Mrate than marhrne rr«srtijsiy’ but. fpr ,* i'iven ftyikitnc 
elf rrmtree.?.. rrsaJile is Iwtrly tjf datta iv tw an^sK'sed 

f Mijst (if ilir man1er-|mys«g Aswrii rtti |:3atsriits wrrr freated ;« airEishir 
tfi the 8rtud5 NHS iinisrnti 11 k r-%i cpsitrtise «« f tH'Sfti with ttRc of 
itir dcH ttjrs irt is chat tty siinh lot *hr 
s !:%Try NH!S jwrisrm hat. shr rsKb* <1 srsisnii n|»Msttsti, tu putt tier tlsfe 
rarely hapjwna - they sir nrvrr itesrmaSlv Jidinnird »>! siish ri^htn 
Hhw whti dt» fiiiikr -1 ftt&t rur» jaruw o-niiisll jhtts idtis nsk of l.rcin^ 
SdiK-ktelled, 

' 1 hes# tirtails t.'t>nr«*t rs the r (!»>}» me tr Us **ui who h frariieti are 
(,«n?iSfwctcd (ftghSii. duprs, «}ijal»t)r<i, oir ) 1) «:t"rms ftkoiv {hrye are 
hifiited in riuitilxT, Sirong (5 878. l8H-8f ha.’ords tirrhrnin.irv Knrsses 
f 1 ho fteld ntnrs on tiny pwrsittihtr 4t«h»t wrrr jnit Intdske the reyt) 
wfittrn vt-rbi*jitn ni the time, but m'onstnn trr) sjtimrdtately tifirrwirrds 
tn the clink' *s bvitsorv', 

f ‘ To put it rather nnoiTwially . so pits n fi-ishrr mMirtv. irt an (NHS) 
Out-patient session, she pattern hstens its the thu'tor, whereas in a 
piivaie prar.tifo, the consuhatH hsrrtis to the patient’ (Sir Thtjmas 
Holmes Strlktrs, a consultant Ktvmg cvulmcr to she IhIkinKton 
Coinmission an <k»ci(}rs'' pay in S85B, ttsed us l-’ofriy ;14). 

) Attempts such as Coihns (1881) in rnlist him in thr r ause of nnno 
imperialism arnl assert the priority of tlrr smrto ovrt the iriae to realm 
were firmly sr|uashed (Ooffnian 1P83U). 

1 As with frame, Goffman’s m<idel of she iruhvicluttl i't lasiUH-faerci On 
the one hand, jn-ople are either puppets, mere dev«T?i for r renting ami 
•lustaining cere many, or elst' victims, ii'apjteti hf!ples».ly within framts 
unable to escape. On the other hand, anti inort," < optimist if ally , they are 
also subtle manipulators of frame, emllessly either using she ritual order 
to achieve their own ends, or else, cunningly sii[»j.nng away, creating 
margins of freedtan for their own interests and kknulty. 

2 Three of these relationships are based print tpaliy on my own rescan h 

H rr Silverman 1984 m jHrtut) bis subseq irmtv found 
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further e'-’kJerife to supfKtrt the analysis nf the private and faureaucratk 
formats, vvhile l^inKwaii, Eekdaar and Murray (J983) have shown that 
the latter relationship exists in eliem relationships with social workers 
as well as with dortors. There is also supporting evidence for the 
bureaucratic and chanty fnsrtjes from other contemporary research 
which though not using (his vttcabuiary. may still be inierprcied in 
these WrJKS (see. htfong 1979; 198-201), Historical versions of the 
charity tnay Ijt; discerned in Ferris (5%7: 2CK)), Turner (1958: 

102-3) and (an intriguing variant) in Bulgakov (1975) - see Strong 

1983b, , . 

I j A very temative deseription of another such link is described in Strong 

and bingwai! (1983) and Dingwall and .Strong (1985). 
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Goffman as a Systematic 
Social Theorist 

ANTHONY GIOHENS 


No one would quefitkai the claim ihm Ervin^ GotTmau was one of 
thf leading socioiogical wntets of ihr poss-war fsericKf, His writing 
have l>eeti more or less universidly artlaimed for their luminosit)', 
their chartit and their insight. Probably no ^twloh^gtHS over ihsB 
period has ln'Cn as widely read btrth hy tiiose in nfighlwnuitig wHital- 
s{ tence disriplines and Iry ?h*e ky puldic , Gollman’s writings have an 
nurinsically acressihlr style that has rtjnvinted not a few sceptics 
that sociology is a rather ntore interesting sulrject than they rnav 
have thought it to fx’. But ;d! this having been said, CJoffrtsan wtndd 
n<n ordinarily Ire ranked aruong the major stw ial tlirorists. His work 
seems quite difTerent in seojir and intent firotn that of authors such as 
Parsons or Merton in American stxmlogy. let alone such figures as 
Foucault, Habermas or Eimrdieu dsewherr. Ftx one thing, unlike 
these authors, Ooft'mati writes for the mcisi pan in plain langua^ 
His texts do not abound with the straiige-sottnding neologisms 
favoured by those who are more self-consciously ‘theorists’ 
Moreover, his method seems cavalier. In his writings, observations 
drawn from siKual research jostle with ilhsstrasions derived from 
fictional literature, and with casual assertions made with very little 
apparent empirical backing at all. 

And yet I want to prO}XJSie that Gtiftman should indeed be ranked 
as a major social theorist, as a writer who develojicd a systematic 
approach to the study of human stjciai life and one whose contrtbu' 
tions are in fact as important in this regard as timse of any of the 
other individuals mentioned abtive, 'rhere is a system of social 
theory to b<‘ derived from GotTnian’s writings, although some eflort 
has to be made to unearth it and we cannot necessarily accept 
Gofffnan’s own interpretations of his works in elucidating its nature 
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There are several reasons why GofTman’s ideas are not usually 
approached from this penspective. One is his own perception of what 
he sought to achieve. He quite deliberately avoided any sort of 
engagement with issues concerning the large scale or the long term ~ 
although I .shall argue later that his ideas are much more relevant to 
such phenomena than he tended to suppose. Another reason is that 
Coffman’s writings lack a certain cumulative quality. Virtually all of 
his books are assemblages of essays, rather than integrated works 
There is a sense in which it does not matter where one starts to read 
them: the reader can dip in almost anywhere and pick up the flow of 
the author’s reasoning. Moreover, although Goffman developed and 
modified certain of his key views over time, his books tend to stand 
in a similar relation to one another as do the chapters within them 
That is, again one can start almt^t anywhere. Coffman’s writings, 
as it were, mirror that episodic continuity characteristic of the day- 
to-day forms of social life he seeks to describe and analyse. But by 
this very token his works can appear light-weight, brimming over 
with acute and delicate insights, yet lacking the overall intellectual 
power that derives fixnn the endeavour of an author to grapple with 
general problems of .society and history. Goffman might seem to 
have a brilliant but butterfly mind, like Sinimel who was indeed m 
some degree a source of his inspiration. Simmel wrote over a 
considenibly greater spectrum of issues in history and sociology than 
Goffman. Nonetheless, as compared to the work of, say. Max 
Weber, Simmel’s writings lack that raw intellectual power generated 
by the work of his contemporary and friend. 

Goftfnan’s writings, in my view, have been persistently misunder- 
stood. To some degree these misunderstandings are the result of 
views of his work that Goffman himself tended to foster. But in some 
part they derive from a disinclination on the part of more ‘orthodox’ 
sociologists to grasp the significance of Coffman’s writings for their 
own concerns. Goffman produced his major writings at a time at 
which sociology tended to be dominated by naturalistic and 
functionalist models of social activity. His work resisted incorpor- 
ation within such perspectives. For many of those who thought that 
the major proccupations of sociology lay with the then dominant 
outlook, Coffman’s writings tended to be seen as no more than light 
relief from the serious business of institutional analysis. Goffman 
himself undeniably helped to connive in this. He saw himself as 
working within a particular field of study that had few direct impli- 
cations for the central areas of sociological interest. Thus in Frame 
Analysis arguably his most openly systematic work he comments 
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tfj i 4nr> 


thai hi» ^fudv ii » rt jIk »ii hr i iy<ini»jtK n i ^ x rt> I trtakc no 

rlsim vtrhaSMWvPF tn hr ?aJk,n^ Aljtnt, Aw .-ur f}M4< ni ,»S vrcKjlog) 

" ^Kfiil orgisrasi'ihi-'o jiikI s'*s ietl s^ruilsirr 'I b«i%r nia!frr». Wvr brrn 
and ran conUir.wr siUMr s^srrSy ssqrhrri v-jisihoa? rrfcrrnct to 

Jramr at alt’ {Go}Tfni.m 1^J74; ts^ it is 3 .h d tlw Issirrs that ftttmrhow 
r rriilt* fhr jiSrucfwrsil rht^racfrtisur » of syslf'rtis arr t|!h!r dissent 
frf>m ihr artjvifjcs *;>( nhisvsdUijts m lhr« day-sii'd-i-sy hves. Actors 
•teejnmglv mrivr in a wlistlt ihry must 

take account in shrir actions, but which ihry play no part in bringing 
into Ijrtng or per|»tyatirig it is no dt>ubt hff this feasem that 
Cloffman’s writings fit qtiiir happtiy mttj iliaf diviRion ijctwrrn 
ntaertj and micro studies s« riiaraiirrssiu of .s deal of modem 
srx'io.logy. CiotTmati often laiwUrd Ims work 'n5trrts-««,:it»logicai’, 
apparently feeling endrely hisppy with suc h 3 flr^stgnaiion. But he 
was usually carehil to avotd the ct^nrtofatson that thr mirra level !$ 
pontehow more fy tube mental that} the macro, M'tm was ist some sense 
4 methtxitjiog'ical mdtvkktalisi, if was not wtmeihitig he thota* of>en!y 
to defend. 

There are ftnm respects, 1 want f<> argue, tu svhich Chiflman’s 
wtifings hnvt? Ijeen pemsiejitly misursdrrsnssMi, Tust, it iij commonly 
asserted litai GotTman's work i% to? mme than a series of 
idiosyncratic observation.^ aljo«t U'ivshI Iraius-cs *>f ssjtial life 
Bnlliant, ironic and mordant such til meiva turns may Ik', they have 
no overall intelkcfuai unity. GoOman is shought to be someone 
overtaken by the tumble of his ovvti ideas, which st atter sti all dim' 
tions and rs'sist any kind of overall consolidatism, Commonly held 
though such a view may be, it is surely quite mistaken. From his 
earliest writings, Gollman has quite dearly Ix'en pmxt'upfed with a 
number of concerns that pemsiently reap|jear sti all his wridngs. In 
his wonjs, he has been absorbed by the study of si.xial interaction, 
which ‘can lie identified narrowly as that which unk|udy transpires 
m social situations, that is. environments in which two or more 
individuals are physically in one another's rcsjxtnse presence . 

My concern over the years has been to promote acteptancr of this 
face-to-face domain as an analytically viable one - a domain which 
might be titled, for want of any happy name, the inl^adion ffrd^ - a 
domain whose preferred method of stiidv is micro analysis’ 
(Goffman 1983b; 2). 

Second, it is sometimes suggested that Coffman is primanly 
nothing more than a cynical observer of white American middle- 
class mores. However acute Coffman’s insights might l>e, they only 

apply over a very restricted mi iru to the self seeking actnuies of 
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ndividuais i\ in <t competitive individualistic cultural environ 
ment. Goffman himself seems a Httk uncertain in this respect. Thus 
in one of his most well-known works, he remarks; ‘my own 
experience has been mainly with middle-ckss conduct in a few 
regions of America, and it i.s to this that most of my comments 
apply’ (Goffman 1963: 5). However while this may be an appro- 
priate reserv't: in resjjcct of some of the generalizations he seeks to 
make, nothing is more plain than that Coffman’s writing is neither 
perceived by him, ntir could be plausibly argued to be, merely a 
record of certain particular features of American culture. To the 
contrary, Gofirnan often makes it dear that he believes the forms of 
activity and the stKial mechanisms he describes are of very wide 
generality indeed- Far from only applying within a particular 
society, many may actually have relevance to social interaction at all 
times and places. Whether thb be so or not, it is not difficult to see 
that Goffman ’s works contain a whole series of generalizing terms 
These art* not concepts that are incidental to the observations that he 
generates, but in verv' large part the means of generating them at all 
Closely related to this point is a misunderstanding concerning the 
nature of the actors portrayed in Coffman’s writings. These are 
sometimes thought of as mere ‘performers', concerned to pander 
to their own vanities by presenting themselves to others in a false or 
manipulative fashion. Construed in this way, Coffman’s works 
might very well lie thought to be a portrayal - and no doubt a 
slanted portrayal at that - of a culture in which appearance is all and 
self-seeking individuals predominate. But such a view is surely false 
Goffman is neither a disillusioned observer of the modes of activity 
he analyses, nor are those whose behaviour is examined specifically 
self-seeking (Giddens 1984: ch. 2). Gouldner is surely wrong when 
he says that Goffman ’s work is expressive of, not merely particular 
sectors of American society, but that society at a particular phase of 
Its development - following the decline of the moral discipline 
provided by the Protestant ethic. Coffman’s writing, according to 
him, ‘reflects the new world, in which a stratum of the new middle 
class no longer believes that hard work is useful or that success 
depends upon diligent application. In this new world there is a keen 
sense of the irrationality of the relationship between individual 
achievement and the magnitude of reward, between actual contri- 
bution and social regulation. It is the world of the high price Holly- 
wood star and of the market for stocks, whose prices bear little 
relation to their earnings’ (Gouldner 1971: 381). Goffman is thus 
held to portray an amoral soc'al universe in which everyone is busy 
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irving I j niinijjuldtr cvTrvonr rlw But ch * i» lar rcmtivrd indeed 

frrjm she n>atn shnist <4 hs» wnung?*. Mfbjfh mu g 

highly m«:trals^d v^^rkl ni ««mi rrlasisnishifr-*, bijs which tend 
■^trorigly *** generalise its tssfuie mIw. I’nist and fites are mant* 

fe-itly mtsre lujtdameni^J iind iMndsrsg EVisf^rei^ lA interitefton 

than is the* cynsral mi^rnpulatiisn tjf spfjeariiswes;. Thua people 
routinely shetre up or ‘repair’ ihe rraoral hibrsc iiKeraction, by 
dtJ^playtng tael in what th»ty saiy m*\ do, by engaging in 'remedid 
praetkesk anti helpitsg others to jme. IftSay^^io-tky si:K:iiil life 
a game which may l>r on cHTsssitMi turned lo one's own atlvaniage, u 
ts a game into which wr are ®li thrust and itt which coilalKjration ts 
caaendai. 

Finally, Ckthman's writings arc oficn jrsisiakcftly presented as 
though they were an ethnography, an anihropology of culture. 'Flie 
rctistsn why is easy enough to st‘e, lieenuse (iotlsuars employs; none of 
flic Hophisfirated tnodr* of quantitive rewarth tsr analysis favoured 
h\ many sr^ioksgisiis. If anthrapidogifal tnrflit-^l t>c sdenfified wnh 
the qualitative snsriv of the ssnali 5«.alr, basctil i,i|'«>n participants' 
ohservations, theft llofhnan's w-rttings do have a rlefhiite 'amhitip” 
oiogicai bias'. Nojtr.helessi, is wouhi Ik* an error to tfuskr too iiiuch of 
tins. As it is often uncjeistood, at any rate, cthttography invttSvcs Uie 
detailed study of #|>rfifu- contmumues, attalyiyed over a lengthy 
jiertod of time, CJofTmiiit's wtirk has «.»ne of m ntain punis of origin 
in just such a study, in the shayr of the dtaJorai diissriiation which 
he wrote describing a Shetland blc community . But mt»sf of his sub- 
sequent .studies do not fall mtt» this category at all, ar only 
marginally so. As has becst mentioned, OofTmmts rittes not undertake 
any detailed ercws-cuitural comjwrison* in resjm't of she materia! he 
discusses and the examples he olYrrs. The presumption is that others 
might test out the degree of generality of Inis ideas if (hey should be 
moved to do so, Golffnair is imeircsted in the alien anti the exotic, 
but not in the sense of comparative ethnology, He seeks to disclose 
the unfamiUar in the famtUar, to produce an inielkttuai estrange- 
ment from what is most common and habitual in our day-to-tiay 
activities. When ©nering an overall characteriy.ation of his writings, 
GoiTnian is mors prone to invoke the example of ethology rather 
than ethnograpliy. Soeiki groups of animals interest him because 
animals lack that capacity so essential to human stxiitii organization 

- and hence outside the scope of Goffntan's studies of interaction 

- communication with others absent in space and time, hi animal 
groups, idmost by dermitkm, all that goes on is the result of the 
mfluences of physical co-presence A* GofTman puts this 
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Ethologifits arr forced i.i end up being sti.dcnis of face-to-face inter- 
action. So they are a source. More important, they have developed a 
field discipline that leads them to study animal conduct in very close 
detail anti with a measure of control on preconception. In 
consequence, they have developed the ability to cut into the flow of 
apparently haphuEard activity at its articulation and to isolate natural 
patterns. Once these iiehavinural sequences are pointed out to the 
observer, bis seeing is changed. So ethologists provide an 
inspiration,*’ 

(Goffinaa 1971: 54} 

When, as he quite often does, Goffman refers to his studies as 
‘naturalistic’, this has very little to do with the ‘naturalism’ involved 
in the views of those influenced by logical positivism. It denotes both 
an attitude of the observer and a trait of the interaction that is 
observed . 

Clearing up these misconceptions will allow us quite readily to 
disclose the sy.steniatic content of Coffman’s writings. But there is 
more than one level upon which this can be done. We can first of all 
attempt to outline the systematic social theoiy that Coffman himself 
seeks to advance in his work. Given the rather seamless nature of his 
writings, this i.s not quite us easy to achieve as it might be. There is 
no overall study in which Coffman brings together his main ideas in 
a fully developed nianntT, But it is not enough only to set out 
Coffman’s own understanding of his work. A critical anadysis of 
Coffman's own interpretation of his ideas might help us see how far 
they might lx* incoiqxirated into a version of social theory that 
escapes the brackets he put around his own writings. 


ENCOUNTERS, FRAMING AND CO-PRESENCE 

Coffman is atove all the theorist of co-presence, not of small groups 
His work therefore cross-cuts the distinction between primary and 
secondary group and other similar distinctions well entrenched in 
the sociological literature. For one thing, many small groups (for 
example, the family or kinship groups) endure over time. Coffman 
is not really interested in the mechanisms of such endurance. More- 
over, cti-preseni gatherings can be quite large, as in the case of 
theatre audiences or crowds. Interaction in circumstances of co- 
presence tends to oscillate between unfocused and focused 
exchanges. Unfocused interaction, in Coffman’s definition, exists m 
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fftr a* ludnuluais vwhr arr to prrvnt n a partiruiar n-itinfj havt 
stmp k*nd <tf (tmt jaJ #v¥fijm»r»s l-tx aMfi mtrratuon, Goffman s 

tttain t'xmrrrts ihn.ju^bsjus his •wtmn^, ir.vi>lvg’-s audivsduiiJs dtm;tly 
attensfing '<vhat ettcii other myurg and AsinR f<jr a |>a.rf.icykr 
isf-gmeni rif tirsw. Whsle iht pnrtniyiw n f.isnvrr*adon, many oihr*r 
M livilirs may cbim the M'lrfitmn nf pasftrs fa « ftven siamimri sfco- 
presence, F«:u?M'd irurrarimn. (mffrnan ouf. dcies share 

terisdn projwrtres wkh thcr#*:' E-mrd* fronts (0«lTm*trt !l#6lar 8^ 
Rui the dtfferrsiics .are af least a* iiiiprsriant n» ihr ^irnilaritirs. Ail 
gusupss or foiler'dvhirs, whether iary^r scfslr or 5ima.3F have souse 
genera! trails of ors^ansxaliors. 'lltese mcftide a division Isetwcen 
roics, provisssju lot sr^ri^iH^iatsein, rapabtijty for coUrctive action, and 
sustained nstwifs ai eorsnectitm wsth the surrounding environ- 
ment. Grrsups esss^i when their metniaers are iioi together 
Fncouiiiers, on the niher hand, by drfmsdon pfs!y essisi when the 
parlies to them arc physiraliy m each other's pres<m-r. Fn-jus such 
tugrtherssesfi a range of rh^aracteri^tj! How, 'Exatnpfos ?,>f such 
psofrrrties tni.ksde rsnbarrassment, fnasntrrjissser of {.Ktisie, raparsty 
for imn'-distraetivc vesfoal ewtimMtiiefitson, adheretice to a eotk 
regarding givittg up nisd taking ttvef the .s|K'akr{- wle. and aliwattott 
of tpattal fxjsition' Cthtt'fmau HWda: 1 1), its kM'used iisteractinn, the 
participaiJiK must miisntain cunsimtous involvement in (he mutual 
fwus of activity. This t'annot Im a pfoiJerty of stx'iaj grturps m 
genera!, precisely I>e4::ause of their f»rrssatenr‘r across different 
cotttexts of ci'hprcseJKX, Etiemmters may l>r a partkufor aspect or 
phases of the existence of tollctuvites, bat to assirnilatr the two is to 
miss the very' distinctive features of enccnmiefs ?ip>an which Goffman 
wjshes to concentrate attemion. 

Groups may come together in a regular manner, and their 
members may even all Ik* frequently present togt^ther in particular 
settings. We might, tend to think that these gatherings are 'meetings 
of the group’ and that to study them is to study the group in an 
immediate fashion, In fact, Goffman says, w*e should regard such 
encounters as meetings of the individuals who are the members of a 
group, and seek to understand what goes on in term.s of tircir 
participation within a particular form of encounter, not in terms of 
their membership of the group. CJoffnian insists ors this very- 
strongly, because it is a key part of his attempt to mark out a dSistinc- 
uve subject matter concerning the ‘interaction ortkr'. The processes 
which sustain group relations across time and space are not 
necessarily the same as those underlying such an interaction order 
Thus for example Goffman proposes that the nKxIca of tension 
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management in each arc dsfTen^nt. Tensions develop in encounters 
vvhen the hjlfsciar fwits of aucntion is disturbed or threatened 
Modes of managitJg such icnsions may actually act to inhibit bases 
of group identity or affiliation. Thus a particular attention focus may 
be aitercti or redefined t>y participants to an encounter in order to 
cope with perceived threats to the original f<K.:us of attention. But this 
may have the effect of dissolving, at least in the particular context, 
the group relations in which some co-present individuals are 
involved. 

Cioffinan's cancern is therefore with 'situated activity systems’. He 
IS not inlerested in. nor dties he seek to analyse, for example, the role 
of a doctor in rehuitsn to the wider medical community. He studies 
the doctor only in terms of his or her activities within the settings of a 
single social cstablishrnem. But even here Goffman choses to ignore 
the detailed round ttf activity which the individual follows. Only 
some of tins round of aciivitfos involves the person in situated 
activity systems - encounters forming focused interaction with 
others, 

Jlie }K‘iiurm..u>te of a surgitiil operation is an example. Illustrations 
from iJihrt walks of life would he: the playing through of a game; the 
execution of om- run of a .small group esjwrimont; the giving and 
getting of a haiiTot, Such systems of activity are to be distinguished 
from a task performed wholly by a single person, whether alone or in 
the prescfUT of others, atid front a joint endeavour that is 'multi- 
situated', in that it is executed by subgroups £>f perstms o^^rating 
from difforeni rooms. 

(Goffmtin 1961a; 96) 

Of ctmese, Goffman docs on twreasttm make an attempt to approach 
the overall study of social organization directly - mo<ft specifically, in 
his account tjf 'total institutions'. But even here his prime concern 
tends to fo- with htw the overall features of the organization 
influence ukhIcs of interaction within specific settings. 

A comeiitralion upon co-presence draws attention to the body, its 
dispo.sition and display ~ a theme that runs throughout the whole of 
GoiTman’s writings, information conveyed in contexts of co- 
presence is necessarily embodied and Gofitnan specifically contrasts 
this to comniunications of a disembodied tyjre, such as those 
involved in a telephone convci-sation, or an exchange of letters, The 
body is not simply u,sed as an ‘adjunct’ to communication in situ- 
ations of CO- presence; it is the anchor of the communicative skills 
which can l>r transferred lo disenbodird types of messages There 
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are scjRie iUTUtnut^mcs tn wHith rwjMgoi may ts 

ps’^tjfinallly Virus' way, as for (pstampie s^k^hen otsf |jcr«m spies on 
anofher shmugh a bole in the wssll, or whrri a pfsv^hok^gbr observes 

subjetls in an espenojeni ibmogb « nne*w3V vision Mreen. Stich 

riiconisiantrs however, air unosuai. 

Nonmallv any indivnJu.tl who is in a |;«ss!iorii to retrivr emiwdted 
messages from others also makes himself oi' her.self available for 
embodied information th^it is ^'cesstble to thom IforiTman i%S: 15) 
In focuaeti interaction, according to C'k-di'marj, this is of basic 
importance. For ir presumes and tails forth a monitoring by each 
individual of the other or other's" fes|M.sf«.c» in refosion to their own 
Each individual, in oilier words, rwi only has an audience in reltnon 
to whom he or she must "perform*, but knowi ihiti others s«t his or 
her activsties in the same light. ‘Ordinarily, then, to lae our naked 
senses is lo use them nake^lly and to l>e maife naked by their use. We 
are clearly seen m the agents of our acts, there lieing very jittlc 
t hance of disavowing having coinniltied them, nrisher having given 
nor received messages canufii lie easily demrd, at least among those 
snjmediately involved' (Golfmart llfoS. lb). 'Ehr nmrnsor rules that 
regulate behaviour iri circumstanees of co-presence ihus have a 
special form, and a variety of nuances, nm p4,ms^ssed by other types 
In the matter of sustaining face*ta-faee enmmunicatiun, everyone is 
m the aflair together and can be seen to l>e so, Genasii desired 
outcomes may be facilitated by this, but there always are attendant 
risks. In the presence of one another, individuals become open to 
forms of psychic and physical moksiation that cannot be operated at a 
distance. Given the inherent reciproesty of such twerartkm, others of 
course become equally vulnerable. Every care of interaction thus has 
an inherently corsfrontationai chtiracter, but it is one typically 
balanced and managed by the resources individuals mutually apply to 
ensure respect and consideration for one another, 

Every individual brings to an enctmnter a personal biography and a 
range of personality eharacteristks. Roles specify generaiia^ expect- 
ations to which an individual has more or less closely to conform when 
m a particular situated context. However all roles can be performed in 
a manner giving them a particular personal stamp, and aJfowing the 
individual to utilize particular means of self-expression. In the 
theatre, the role ‘is* the person - even though we may be fully aware 
that there is an actor playing the part . But in real contexts of social hfe 
neither a single role nor a duster of roles that an individual plays cor- 
respond to the person. The question that is frequently asked of 
GofTman s work u there a se f which stands behind the diversity of 
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roles any given jnc!ividi»J plays? - surely has to be answered in the 
affirmative. C^oftrnan's deraiiiiion nf the acting seif, to be sure, is 
ysualiy fairly vagtie, But be makes it clear enough that the ‘pcrduring 
moral charadef . . atnimai nature, and sr* forth' (Goffman 1974 
573) has to disf inpsislted Bran the nmltipiicity of roles that are 
enacted. The person ts tins S4t:>rne *<M 1 of mini-agent, standing behind 
ami direrting various rolr |x?rformanc€8. Such {Jerformances are 
integral to wha? agrnry h ;*mi lo the demonstration of agency to 
others- The iteli ronsissts in art awareness of identity which 
sunultaneously traim'cndK specsHc itsfes and provides an integrating 
means of relating thrrn to fK^raonal biography; and a set ofdkp^itions 
for managing the transactions between motives arid the expectations 
‘scripted* by ijartsculisr piles. 

All roles jfivolvr shuatcd performances. But these are neither 
exhaustive of the role ni>r are they necc«sari3y the same as the ‘situated 
roles’ that emerge in rficowtuers. Situated roles may consolidate the 
expectations involved in a mo?r erjcompassing mle, or they may 
mhibii them To sllustt aie dri.s. Goffman gives the example of rider? 
on a me rTy-gu“P«ind (Goffman 97). A merry-go-round seems 
to proviele Ixiih an *4>ir« tivrly jurrstrilred distribution of positions and 
an ‘activity i ircm?‘ that is inerhafrically given. But when individuals 
are arriitiged in thiis lavbmn, a ty|K* of KH iatl interaction typically 
etnerges which mv^hrn tf>gr«lirt she individuals taking the ride. As in 
oth<*r cifcurnstajnes of t »*prrxeiirr, there i# much opportunity foi 
rertprocai fommunication anti the generafkm of feeling. While the 
nde goes on. there may l>r btought into being a sort of collective 
exiitement linking all individuals involved. Forchildren, the modes of 
expressitm thus involved may ne^S b« particularly discrepant from 
what is expected of their Whaviour in cither circumstances in which 
they are enjoying themselves. But for adults, succumbing to the mood 
of toilrtcive intensiiy created by the participants can cause problems 
because this might br seen (odiverge from the usual expectations of an 
adult or pari-ntal rtiie; a tertain measure of embarrassment might 
therefore creep in tmer the ride is twer, I'hose who run the roundabout 
maintain th?*ir ilistaiu r from such activity systems by casual displays 
of mastery «f the moving vehidc, tionchalantly carrying out 
manoeuvR?s which the uninitiated would not dare even to attempt 

Roles may Ik- |ilEsycd at m wdl as played. Hence the possibilities 
for children, ami stage actors, to mimic what in other circumstances 
is done with scriaus intent and with real consequences. The distinc- 
tion is more biuried than may appear at hmt sight, however, 
bccausr all micb rjemanrf some sort of audientication which the 
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415‘K’tt. he is acMirly n'^titr. Imhv^dyais ^fvh<} arS oul mlr« ntsv r»c? ajid 
fanrii'rt }.K’ juss Hke sndivklv»8.b whs? iMf af rolr'i Thin is fxiiriiy whs 
< itdfrtsari's anah'sss of rsile iiiisiamr sa mi jj?sejrisUtJH ^rsd p^ie^rating 
Rnk' dblantr is J'ssst i^vaiyble ’>» 5hf?«r whs's jihiv at ndrs - unless fhts 
js ,i child nhmjfkijig ihe ss^wnfit's rif a g!iit.ui?rd Sfilr prdfjrmisnte of an 
•iduir, Rsik diilariCtf tlepemls u|.Kn’s a ’jeparatisifi; herweers sdf and 
jnk, bui Ki^y be the whrrehy an idenitty with thr serioustim 
oi ilias roic is mamnnn«i. Role disiamT crtn hss;* a way of detnon- 
stradrjg supecjiie conftdcrtt'r sn the periwrtrtitiite of {Risk’s irsvcilved m 
a particular rolt'. By rktru-mstraung Ui ruhere thal he or .she dtws not 
hjliy- ‘embfacr", in Gofftnars's term, fhr rsfK’t-tatsotw, invesived in a 
role, the individual niighl arjually v^ilkiaSr rs*?hrr than cast doubt 
tipon its authermestv. 'rims a sutiteon v^-fic- fsnd.s tutse* fur snitill talk, 
and even bartier, dufing shr rnunsr rsf prrtorinisiig an wperatton 
Iw able thereby to rensfiure crdSca^ses ulxiut his nr htr 
C4inj|t>etf"tic»% untl tniitbs d*? sMi tuorr rJTrtitvrlv »hair another who 
adoptet a «iorr ftoher anti itillextblr ciesneanum . 

In 7'he of S^if in Bwfydm /.t/e iioffmar! fends to 

toncentrate ujKm sttuatintis in whu h perJntmtun es ore linunpuilaK’d 
nt such a way as focrmccaS the irue riHsfwri^ of tfiieie who carry them 
out, and where surh jx’rformamTS are driiljeratrly staged - no 
doubt the view tha? Cioffman i-sortrays a cvnicsd world of self- 
toncerned agents, in wistch apijesrancr counts ab.we all else, 
derived from this. Bin it is a fsersijrctivr that is ronTcied in 
GolTiiraii's subsequent works, Performant rs do allsw individuals to 
cut a dash; they may Ire used as a means r»f roncealing feelings of 
mdifference, or even of loathing, towards ofhers with whom role 
expectations imply sojise kimi tjf jHisifivr relationship, Ferformant es 
are however just as fretprently used tti reassure others of genuine 
motives and commitments as they arc to disguiii*^ insitirerities. 

Goff'man’s preocrupatkm with co"present:e leads him to he 
trmstantly akri to the significancr of time and ,s|:it»fe in relation to 
human activities. As tloSIrnan defines it. scKial ititeractkw is 
inherently circumscrilx-d in time-space. 'fhe timing and spacing of 
contexts of encounters gives stX'ial life an episrxlic eharatrter 
Episodes are ‘strung out’ in the day-to-day exfiefiencc of (he 
individual, but also are the twrasion of daily eollalMiradon in social 
-settings. The architecture of ItxaJeS! is fumlamt-nta! to encountei's, 
because it focuses spcci ic types o aval able ti> )rr5f’[He and 
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influent:ps the sparing of contacts ursdertaken. All encounters tend to 
have 'markers* that establtsh tlietr licginning and end. But all 
encounters are also limited by the character of the physical setting 
Boundary markers, as (ioffman puls it, 'occur Iwtfore and after the 
activity in dutr and may br <:jft:um.scripiive in space; in brief, there 
are temjxjral anil spatial brackets , . , one may speak, then, of 
opening and closing lemfsorai brackets tmd funding spatial 
brackets* (1974; 251-2), I'he settings of interaction, for Goffman, 
art not just milieux within which activities hap|)en to occur. Rather, 
they are n;*utinrly nionitort'd, in common with the activities of co- 
present individuals, in the sustaining of encounters. The time-space 
zoning of enrounmrs is often fundairjentai to the performances that 
an* carried on. The existence of back regions, for example, helps to 
explain a gwal deal t)f what gcxes on in *pubHc’ setting of activity 
The spacing *)f individuals within encounters is of vital importance 
to their form. imorrsit lies particularly in settings of inter- 

action which arr relatively Huid. In such settings, focused intcr- 
adioii cK't tns agamsi she background of fiuctuating relations of an 
unfm'Used kisifl ‘rhis is tryo, for rxajnple, of conversations at 
pariifS, of a t ouple who rxt hatige the time of day against the back- 
groimd of a Inirrytisg street trowtl, or individuals who talk to one 
another isi a ho.tpmd ward. Of course there are more highly 
organized and ristiid aouings of rtj- presence, in which the timing and 
spacitigof aj)|tmpri«te fT.s|xtnscs ia much more formalized. Goffman 
tn general has stmeh less to say aijout these than about more 
informal meetings and gatherings. The iogie of this is apparent in 
the light of his professed i oweiitralion ujwin the interaction order 
For there is in bis view much more likely to be a direct relation 
between generalized ndes and l>ehavU>ur in the setting of co- 
presence in these laiier rircumsiances than in the former. TTic very 
formalization of the selling, and of the nature of turn-taking m 
communicatitm expresses this in. for example, a court of law. 

The more fonitaitzed setiings of interaction arc those likely to be 
most elo.seiy linked with defined back regions, because in these 
regions control can to some degree Ik- iclaxed. Not just back regions, 
but a variety t>f barriers to perception can lx used as involvement 
shields’, tehiiit) which aciivities that would otherwise be 
disapproved of can be carried tm. All organizations in which 
formalized role teSatsoiis are called for have areas, tir sometimes only 
nooks anti crannies, which allow such shelter. As Goffman points 
out, actors may maintain a ceriam level of presentability in relation 
to ike > respt mes of tnhers even when alone For if an individual is 
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inarivrnmi \ itiw ri.rrr I i' I j. lx <h tliai jvitk n and tbe 

UUfurtc'f hkcjV 5-0 

Ip rsrnjitii^Janrrs nl r»'-|jn’af‘nfr. ft jis sm’i for an individuaJ 

to Ijf an ibij? r-*. roussSsrH: to tisjjsSifo? trDrsivrU' ;sm! or^aHiKe 

vkhat he m $ht drws. that iw’s-tio!* tmiitf aU-o fo- i-rm (« 'dcmonstriitt 
di^erxy' tootherr-i. Cbiffriwiri Hpt’.fsasihrs thr r>S ’srhotr from 

threi’ ratlirr tUiTrirnt itnglr^ A«?u>« niratis fttis* ?:?! all ?lu“ 5;apiibjlit>' 
oFa^ei'sis 5*) imfiersiaod wtuit they da fS?sd ?f* use shas uttrfprssfifiding 
as part nf’ihi* dssing *»?“ tt Arrjtjsi b ihu sen&r ?<i* tifs whhtst primary 
Fr^inewcjrks, whtcH are ihr ti-ousuiuiE ai ensr p^pt-rteiK-e of fturselva 
m sis^ents, GoHmasii's pfrfrrmi irrm for ihi;* s« ‘giiiiied tfomgs'. in 
guided doings we mofpror ixjdj what we A? ir) refottras m the nantral 
and Uj she ?.(,«' sal woridss. We rsnphiv prtrnaty frafttewtirks telh to 
dirtcl ch« course of our <sw« aetiviursi arai to •iSS>t;lrf»t!iTid ihf:>se of 
others &.$ f^eina diUrrefit lioivs rvents oS rsatiuT. 'When the sun 
romes up, a siaujnd cveisi, when the blintl is ptilhn-l down jr order to 
avoid wh«t has rrsrnc up. a Ktisdrd dmnfE' Cfhhfnsan 24) 

Unlike inosi of thoia* who have wriitrn .dv,iut Hi{rm:y, however, 
Goiftnan Huggests that ibr nnirvidwals tnust rhi'otnraiH” dsspky 
agency to othcfTi.. HttudncH' jarmr* h,svr to ihspl^tv finitirticfice in 
teiTOfi of cofttmi fjf fKnisly manor, 'uvrnsy, arid po?;js{«!sn‘ig and the 
mterpiretaufin of cotuitusuicationn iriiin nthrts, llnu thisi is sn, 
GofTman pwRis ous, can A" drjjMjnstrafrd hv what hap'pents tn 
sitnations where the tridivsdtjal r.icprr'irm r t a hsp-ve of i’onrrol "" either 
m what is done or in whai ss sisid < hrr ciuegorv of cries’ is 

bound up with such lapses. A resjnssnse erv nut a stHtetnent, even 
A highly elliptical one; nor ss rt appasrndv directed at another 
However, a rif.sp'jnse cry utiem} when cm^ drops sornrihing, or 
otherwise makes a hash of soniethtng one can ordinarily accomplish 
without Em? much difficulty, has thv ctmiietpjem'e <d demonsErating 
to others awareness of the Inps^, and that it ss only a lapse, not a sign 
of generalized infompesenfe of fxwhly management (fiofiman 
l98Jb: lOfoS). 

There is a third sense of action to wfiicb C'h.sl’fman gives a gca,^ 
deal of attention. This is action in ihe sense of 'where the action is 
This might seem a rather inconserptenrial sense of the terrn, 
compared to the two others. But its imfmrrancc itt Oofimati’s eyes ts 
considerable. For discovering ‘where the actioii is’ is an cttploraticm 
and accentuation of thtjse very* qualities whi< h tiefme the particular 
character of experiences and enctniuters, setting them oil Irom the 
wider world. '‘Where the action is' is where the individual fecU ^ 
sense of worth and engrowmeru a p nnc A h^tng an engine of 
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mesrting, »* wnrld ui tSiifrfcnS iriini isH oth^T worlds . . ’ 

(GoiTraan 

FotusPtI inlrrarilufi alwayis mvolvt’s ^fscc* erjgage*ni«ms', Wht‘re 
two or rrsorp isidjvtdi.iak are uvpiTsriH. ajwj not mvolved in a 
focus??fi way with uor at^osher, ‘hey joay, Jtf circ’usjistarJccs at 
least, ga/x t|ui!r fn>rnlv at inher?*. It is eqi.iti|lv rKsssible fora jjerson 
to treat otfit’rs prf'artit «o the sfrfw as jhtHtgh they were not there, as 
jjot worthy trf a s^hstit e- - iilthtiijsjh tliji is sfajicthittg thttt itas to be 
controlled arid is vni! rarrly litr sarjw grnyitteiy not noticittg 
sontethiryg*- itt the rttvsyprtoimi 

But (his ktod uf i:»s'luiV3tsnr contrasts with w-hat is ntirmal, which 
Goftman k-tl.K*(s 'rival trtatfetitioit*, Thr actor shows that he or she is 
aware that the other? «jt there, while not niakinsi those olhm the 
object of any sjxn ial rru-iosity. ’I h«4 thr ('ye« of one pt'fson mav 
quickly imrk rsvrr the t-yrt af ant>fhrr. hut rso 'fecogrtidoa’ is 
typically f^rnnut’d, Cdanies of this «'>ri are noi sustained as the two 
individuab acscNillv pass mrsr anothc}. svhen there is nrsrntaliy a 
murua) avoidanre of vta/r There 5s, m (soffnnin rxpreaam it, a kind 
of 'dimming of Sirius' f 'avil matientjois, |jkr all other asirens of the 
motitioriiig rd ilsr Iws^iv and n* itrsturesfJrinaridg t hrorhe a?trrjti<m to 
detail, hs signlfH. ats« r n stsat rai b istdsvsdual unpUfis to others that 
he or she has no rras4m to feat ihrn^, and rirr tma The ntinfiagentent 
of civil inattrntsofs (irnMinfn ?h;tt ihr W iieifhrr tfxu'hrect, nor 
ton iivertrtl or hlefrnsivrly iframanc ' . m iKah cases this might 
indicate to others tlse pussjljilhv that there is Tomrthinji going on' 
{GtjjfVnari l!?^b3; 

The complexmes o! rivi! inatirniam arc many, We may ordinarily 
inspect others in a nsfire prolorsgrd way if we arr distant from them 
and as long as ryr tontaci ds:>es not twe ur. I hr fk»,srr an individual is 
to another, thr tnorr rvjKwrd rarh will frr to the iither arid the 
greater she obligarmn thrv will trmi tr* IrrI ttsaintain a dearly 
demonstrated eivil mavrmum. Msid embarrassment is likely to 
result if one iisdividisal nirnis ^‘whfonlv and ratiTes the gav,e of 
another, thereby aeemy that jrer^m hi«>king t«i intesiiiy at him or 
her. ’I'hr fierstm tbuv caught ont might then %n a pruclem way act as 
though (his was juat a i (nneidenfal t-nsssmg tif giances during the 
course of fi^tmnssildr ubservatnjns. or periiaps indicate that he or she 
is in fact try-ing Ui (wirh she aitenuon ul' asnsrone standing just 
behind the individtual involved. .Siaring ns turn rs frequently used as 
the fst-st nuxle of sanrtitm when the tmiprietirsof civil itsaiteiUion are 
not observed, As tloflrtian |Mhnis wir, is i% very often the first and 
ast vyamin* tha u i*. uetrj^jrv n prtvtde ii iitJwiduals who 
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Tii!k J# l>a*K mrdu,m pI Uxiiscd (i^d thf 

uinvemswn a shr ^rffhr FJstrh^jpgr «| sittrrafttes involved 

in l@lk- tHe wcwtl liilfi iSlHff ^N^fi i% o| ||>»^ Tiir^t 

important^ sp iWAivsrs whkh tjpIliHaii srrks stj provide. 

‘Lingujagt."'’ ^suggcssa ^ fs^raml syst^'ssi pI sigrr^ sinri mhs. 'Talk’ 

rdrries soort? t.hr llavo^ir of she Bif!ia?rsl ii3n.jrr tsi! uPerirntw aj^ 
gestures rmlmkied withm she nnilsnr <*ns« srnrfH of rnrounters. In 
«fp«rakingol verbal 'cortversatspna'. ra-tbcr ihan of ‘s,p.err;h’, GolTinajt 
cresses that th** c4’*%‘ba5 ss «BUst lie srsterpreird in terms 

of a temp*.>i'ai of wtserarK-TS I #tk s* imt Mimerliing which is 

just cireuirvSiij*m« of infr-rariir>sr Tbr mcaorngs which are 

depioy«! ihttnisih talk art* orgiinsmi ^nd spevifird by ihe whole 
range of subtleties of manngemen* <4 fm-r, vosrr, «f pesiurr and dist- 
po'sition of the Ijody brought inUi plav sn rsn rmtsfancrs of co- 
presence feneraUy, In his eariy work. Cjot'fmim l>osh anttfipaied ^nd 
helped shatx" the devclopmrjif of what has subsTcjurnily rorne to f>e 
< ailed 'ronvefsatkjnal analysts', in ins latrr wrjnngs hr drawn 
np>i? it in dcvekt|jing hts own dtaryssions o? talk an*! inirtiu-tinn 
cinly one |sem«t can talk aS « time sn a t nin-rrsatusn, h* all ronver- 
wtif-in* are or^ann'etf in rernw of itirn -taking prra'cdtjres and 
mechanisms, 'fhe utterantr*. of i.-fmirihutors tfs » rnr.vrrsntstfn m;tur 
at difTcrrnj siages of ’ steejurner umr’. Who! rath uuhvKinal says ts 
ftnrnted not just to w-hat has l.»rrn sasd fwhirr, inn uisaaiK 
antkipaies further roniributkins i« thr tnnvrrsaniui. hSrqurnte 
tJroc' is most often organised dudn^reallv. rvrn m a fonversation 
where there are several pankipants- I'htsjt {newt s tmvrrsatiims latt 
be studied as coni|.K'»sisc» of diaJo^tral umis, having interjeriiom 
Irojn other conves-satiomd partkipisnts. I'urii'takmg in coriver- 
saiions tends to cut acrenis, and dismetstlcrr. thr unsts of sjjerch 
grammarians arc prone to rail scnreritTs Sententrs are otWn not 
tompleted, or have an inrurrect' grammaiical hirtn, and mtiwd 
talk tends to have in general a much more frat'Stited mkI dislocated 
surface form than most branches of offhtidrsJv imymsstii.s tend to 
recogniste |Oaflmi.in 19ilb; 22ff.), Mcither sememes nor even 
utterances corresprjnd w the units of talk in a etjnversatiojt. riunw at 
talk’. 

However, given that she nature of crmverMtion js fundamentally 
dialogical, two tir more turns cim funetititt as an iritcranismal sjtju 
To analyse this phenomenon, Ooflmmt speaks of the ‘tnove.s* that 
are made over siretches of talk iKffween convrrs 4 E$rmal participants 
A move in a conversation is like a strategy in a game, normallv 
hav ng a ritualbrd character Movrn inducle Bihnrr? wc‘l aa 
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actual utterances. Thus a suspension of talk during the turn of a 
contributor to a conversation maybe very different in its implications 
from a silence maintained while another talks. While moves may 
consist of several sentences, they may also be composed solely of short 
interjections - as when, by uttering ‘hmmm’, ‘gosh’, ‘gee’, etc , 
listeners indicate sympathetic interest in what a speaker is saying 
Speaking without having the floor, or even trying to get it, can be a 
move in the conversational game. On this basis, Goffman is able to 
show some of the limitations involved in thinking of talk in terms of 
statements calling forth replies. Many moves do seem to invoke 
rejoinders, but there are a variety of ways in which individuals can 
express intentions, provide approval or disapproval, or otherwise 
make their views known, without directly committing themselves to 
turn- taking within the conversation. A key aspect of all talk in 
situations of interaction is that both speakers and listeners depend 
upon a saturated physical and social context for making sense of what 
IS said . For most purposes-it is therefore not relevant that utterances do 
not generally consist of the ‘well-formed’ sentences often given 
primacy of place in linguistics. ‘Well-formed’ sentences can in a 
certain sense stand by themselves: they can for example be interpreted 
via media other than those of the spoken word. But it is a considerable 
mistake to assess the nature of talk in terms of models of ‘perfect’ 
language, Only in very special circumstances - for example, in the 
talk of radio or television announcers - is there any requirement that 
faultless speech should be maintained. 

In analysing talk Goffman thus places a heavy stress upon com- 
municative competence, in the manner in which the concept is 
developed by Hymes (1972b). Many branches of traditional 
linguistics have approached the study of language as though day-to- 
day talk were like radio- or television-announcing. But such an 
activity depends upon special forms of competence which isolate from 
the ordinary context of conversation certain capabilities of enunci- 
ation. Communicative competence depends upon a mastery of the 
whole range of proprieties observed in different forms and styles of 
encounter. Failure at the competent execution of an act or com- 
municative move does not in itself compromise the perceived com- 
petence of the agent, and is likely to call forth remedial action. 
‘Remedial interchanges’ are both a category of interaction and an 
aspect of certain forms of interaction. Consider an ephemeral 
incident on the street. An individual trips over another, says ‘sorry’, 
while as the other passes he answers ‘okay’ (1971: 139ff.)- Here, as 
in lapses in other areas the offender can be potentially seen as some- 
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< nc not (f>mprn*ni K ronfn I nn ol bin 1 k«U He or shf 

mt^ht jtlso !)«■ pt^rnfsa.ly pri- mr4 aa *n jj^grcwir I hr mual mter- 

thiAngr reassiirra fhr vsrSim fsf thr r«m|K'ffncr ,:irid the b^seje of 
malevfjbntr ol she ofirnder; while iW rrasstjtt's the first 

intitvifitia! sfiat thb inifriireiahon is to Ijr at* rptr-ti To ahtm that the 
interchange js a 'rrmrdm! *s 4 cotits! ' , raihrr fhan merely tut 
'apoksg)'*, wc ran ronstder thr brt that tithrr ronld fjave 

been offered tt.s redroni romprtent e 'fhus ihr stflmder ernik'i pass on 
through calitJiig out *hsss«?e so catch the trnsn' or rnighi replace the 
ajKJlogy with a re<.|uest; 'May I get thrtJUgh'.'’' As <h>lTfiian says 

llse individual not g4,-? atow! snrrrly gcang hin bubnrss 

He getes about ronsSfasned jo snslam a viable mister of himsrlf ist the 
eyes stihishers, Smee Stjc.ai ctmimstaitsfa aiw-sys wdl I't-fioJ yixin him. 
and sinw the*ve URumstamrs wtii ^ary tsnccjinsrdlv and cooNS^ndy, 
footwork, or father srif-wosk, will !:<< roJiUiiuoudy irecr^iiwiy Eirth 

Inrriitn?? td whatrvrf she mdtvidnai !? (itandsiisi m? wili l-.avr to i*e 
oiTset, often by hss IrtstlEnK thr fall with seif tlni! has been 
projected nrsst’S'iwR. the icrd jsersmn thrjrbv tfjade brr to factEh 
take up a ftiuitief-hal«nctri!?, |n»i«i«nn Hj^svf-vrr rkuttsh hr might 
lie ahriu! behaviiiy pr«'j?rtiv, hr ssnnethrirsi take* (.ifr to has-e Mime 
behavioural repSy ready m any whete f n? untstam es have 

suddenly cailrd hut! mio rjursuwn Hr need n»:8t honmif a rule of 
fontlurt that applies to him. Mr nrrd iim even prtividr vintial 
actounis, a}:K>!(;igses. and estUMPs Isjf his devjatitins. Bui a! least lie 
must l>p at pains to jiorsray an mivmable rrlautnsshsp to the nc^aiivi* 
judgement of him wlmh rrstihs- 

4(5<.!drii»n C'S”! 185*!}) 

'Fhe highly complicated anil morr «r less consiant dutd'uliu'ss* that 
individuals must disphiy in sustaining their overall mmf«sen« « 
perhaps most plainly revealed by situatierns where it is not observ^ed 
or comes usnler pressure, 'ITrce main cirtimistanees of such a sort 
are discussed in GoftmanT writings '«• where individuals have to 
manage some kind of stigmata which inhibit the mamtenance of 
ordinary proprieties; where the usual conduiouH of co' presence are 
systematically cortsf rained, ag in total jnsisiutitsns; iUid where 
individuals for one rcatioii or another do not display normal 
competencies, that is, the behaviour of the ‘‘mentally ill’. In modern 
societies the latter two arc fibviously often rlosrly tombined, Ijccause 
ol the incarceration of mentid patients. It is no doubt signiricani that 
the only type of regularized organization w'hich Oofi-man discusses 
m an extensive way is the total institution Other organirati ms seem 
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to supply for him only the territories within which interaction is 
found and encounters occur. But the pressures of total institutions 
are such that proprieties observed elsewhere come under 
extraordinary strain (Goffman 1961b). 

The maintenance of the competencies and proprieties that the 
majority of actors display and observe depends upon the time-space 
separation of some activities from others. Even within small oral 
cultures, there arc a variety of spatial and conventional divisions 
separating ‘inside’ from ‘outside’ in contexts of interaction. Total 
institutions are physically circumscribed by barriers directed ‘at the 
outside’. It is not just that they enclose individuals, often forcibly, 
within a restricted and communal milieu; it is that this specifically 
contrasts with the relative freedom of mobility that exists externally to 
the institution in the rest of society. By erecting impermeable barriers 
against the rest of the world, total institutions dissolve the divisions 
usually separating different spheres of life. All aspects of day-to-day 
life are subject to a single authority (ibid. ; 1 7). Much of what is usually 
tarried tm in private has to be done in public, and much that is usually 
within the control tif individuals is determined by the administrative 
authorities. In total institutions, incoming individuals are divested of 
most of the accoutrements of pei’sonal identity in the outside world 
'I'hey ttiay also be subject to specific forms of material and symbolic 
degradation. 'Fhe staff of the organization may often ignore the 
forms of tact, remedy and respect found in interaction in the outside 
world. Information that ordinarily can be kept to oneself is available 
to staff in the form of dossiers or files; just as the spatial preserves 
that can be maintained between seif and role in the external environ- 
ment tend to vanish. Thus total institutions threaten a whole gamut 
of practices whereby actors are able to demonstrate both to others 
and to themselves their competence as agents. This is surely why 
they are often associated with forms of response that Freud would 
classify as regressive. This sort of enforced infantilism is the fate of 
many of those incarcerated within total institutions, and may be 
actively employed by members of staff to facilitate their control. 

However, in Goffman’s portrayal of total institutions individuals 
do not appear for the most part as broken beings. On the contrary, 
they find a multiplicity of ways of recovering their integrity, of 
creating personal territories of their own, and of combining together 
to resist the impositions to which they are subject. There are all sorts 
oi ‘dark corners’ in which through their wit or their cunning 
inmates establish counteractive mexies of interaction which ‘breed 
and s art to nfest the establishment' (ibid 268) Many of these 
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01 improper on tht; (jutsicte, Imi which sn ir«sfnt:r rrK aptwrp for th« 
mmate what is provided for by the tfrthmiost prtjpi ietic's in other 
settings, I'hose whom we tboosr to designatr ;*.*5 ihr ‘mmsaily ilJ’ are 
perhaps in large part deftnetl m suth sn teritss of i heir mabiisty, of 
unwillingness, to observe the stamlartl pi-ttprirtirs on the rmistde. In 
the careeral organization, these traits snav Iw' arternuated, and 
thereby seemitigly confirmed, by the nature th thr settings whub 
such prsons es{>et’ience. What might seem highly Inzarre or ispiis^> 
incomprehensible i'.H'htiviour in the externa! cotnext «if sorsid hfc 
might come to seem quite ttorraa! even among those W'ho wen;* 
previously regarded as perfectly sane. In the study of 'mental illness’ 
Gofi’man is thereby able to pmvkk a particulariv acute ffetnon* 
Stratton of what might be called the ‘hernieneulic print iple* that 
guides all his invest igation.s. As he says, referring to the field work 
that he carried out in a mental hospital, ‘it was then ami still is mv 
belief that any gnmp of persons »• printutrrs, prsfthtsves, pilots, or 
patients ~ develop a life td' thrtr own that Iwctnurs tneaninghd, 
n'asonable, and nctrinal once you gri clfijir to it, ami thm a gma.! way 
to learn alx’mt any of these worlds ts to ssdnnit oncjtelf in (he 
company of the iwjnlx'rs nv the daily remnd oi' petty cmitiiigenues 
(hey are subject to’ {ibit!. , T). 


MICRO CON'fEX'rS AND MACRffeHTRl’CrVURAL 
PROPERTIEb 

In the foregoing section 1 do not claim to have proviiled tm cxliaustoe 
analysis of the themes in Goftnian's writings. 1 ho|:?e to hase 
indicated with some plausibility, nevertheless, thai (Jofnutn’s work 
IS of a very systernalic character indeed. Throughout his career he 
resolutely refused to tread upon two terrains that would seem to 
stretch invitingly open to him. On the one hamh wath the exceptson 
of his work on total institutions, which in any case is expressed 
mainly in terms of their effects upf.m individual af-tivuy, Ch^fi'man 
maintained a strict stqraration between his w'tn'k and that of 
sociologists interested in the macro-structural properties of smial 
systems. On the other hand, various comrnctus and allusions 
throughout his writings notwithstanding, he rc'fused to be drawn 
into any kind of elaborated accmint of the psycholtigy of the self. It is 
quite clear why he chose to v^ork within these srlf-im|x>sed 
restrictions As he saw it the scudv tif situatiortn t co irrvntrwas 
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something of an untrammelled field for social analysis, a field whose 
contours could only be eJtplored by bracketing out most of the issues 
with which both stxdologists and psychologists traditionally have 
been concerned. Who could dispute the fruitfulness of Goffman’s 
decision strictly to confine the realm of his investigations? In so 
doing he not only brought into view substantively new arenas of 
study, but he vvas able to explore questions invested with a new 
significance as a result of trends in social theory and philosophy over 
the past several decades. Goffman was by no stretch of the 
imagination a philosopher. Yet in concentrating on the mundane, 
the apparently trivial, in the context of day-to-day life, Goffman’s 
writings resonate strongly with some of the emphases of hermeneutic 
phe nomen olog>f and with the philosophy of the later Wittgenstein 
The routine and the mundane have a great deal to teach us about 
quite fundamental issuc.s of human experience, action and con- 
sciousness (cf, Giddens 1979: ch 1), 

These philosophical schtxils of thought are certainly not without 
their shortcomings. And in some part these converge with those that 
tan be‘ discovered in (^oOVnaif s work. Rewarding though it may be, 

1 want to argue that Goffrnan’s obdurate preoccupation with 
Situations t)f fo-presenrt* leads him to underestimate the generalized 
importance of his theorie-S for more ‘standard’ - that is, macro - 
structural ~ problems of sociology. 

Goffrnan''s own views on the nature of his enterprise were clearly 
aiticulated in an article written as his Presidential Address to the 
American Sociological Association, at the end of his life. (He could 
not help approaching the occasion reflcxively. What was going on in 
this particular situation of co-presence?) In the paper he reaffirms his 
overriding concern with the interaction order as ‘a substantive 
domain in its own right’ (Goffman 1983b: 2). Most of our day-to- 
day life is passed in the presence of others. Face-to-face interaction is 
not only clearly bounded in time and space, hence forming a clearly 
defined subject matter, it is mainly determined by exigencies of the 
very situation of co-presence itself. There is not a ‘latent phase’; the 
mutual involvement of participants is of critical importance and 
structures the very same circumstances it is structured by. Goffman 
here secm.s much more confident about the universal or near- 
universal features of interaction in circumstances of co-presence 
than he does elsewhere. It is plausible to say, he avers, that 
frequently found characteri.stics of interaction are ‘rooted in certain 
universal conditions of .social life (ibid.: 3), But he also goes on to 
reject an exaggerated s tuation^ sm Most settmgs of social 
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bcha\i>ur cxlcnd inirrai.tion m limr and ^patr wtl bryond any 
particu ar roniext of ro prosrnrr Morr jvrr rarh irulividual uithin 

any given situaiian bringn to »t a pre-gsven biography and 
ptrsonaHty, ftxused thn.wgh lumi!? rsf kmm’iriige ?ihared in rommon 
with others. It might be argtted, GoiTm.tn ptmtrit out. that the 
piojM'rties of large“St:ak* coHectsvitirs are no more than a cornpcisite 
oi what goes on in variety of cireutmtartees «f «j- presence. One 
might think that Goflhian might find sneh an isirgument cfaigemal, 
since it wmiid seem to add very con^iderahie weight to the 
miportance of the sort oi' work he carries out. However, he wili have 
none of such a view. Such a ptrsiiion, in Gofinmrs's eyes, temfuses 
the situation within which actions occur with the institutional 
consequences of those actious. We cannot infer from ihe study of 
social encounteiis what the institutional shaj>e might l>e that tho’se 
encounters in a certain sense 'support'. 

GofTman also seems by this fKiint in his career to reject my 
suspicion of mrthtKioiogiral individualism much more sirnngiy than 
he hitherto had clone. Thus he disavows the view that itueraetton 
between i'o*pfesen! individuals many tnore c»r less rral than rrlaticnn 
iK'tween swaal colletiiviiirs. 'I claim jucreSy that fomis of hiee to fate 
hfe are worn smooth by totistant repetition tni dir part al 
pariitipants svhu are heterogeneous in mmiy wavs and yet must 
qmekiy reach a working understamling; these forms thus seem more 
oj^n to systematic analysis than are the internal or external 
workings t)f many maeroscespk entities' (tbuf: hV Wlsile condnuing 
to repudiate the idea that there are many direct conriettiona between 
the interaction order and btaiader properties of institutions, CiolTnian 
does draw Durkheim into service in respect of chanicterixing the 
qualities of that order. Again, such a characteris:a!i«n is very distant 
Irom the view which sees Goffman m t'oncemed above all with the 
interchanges of self-interested aeiors. Relations in circumstances of 
co-presence tend very frequently to be ceremonial and ritual, These 
may have connectiems with broader ritual (K'casitms of a macro- 
structural kind. But for the most part more jjrrvasivf asi-ieefs «f sui h 
ritual are internal to the interaction order, The ritual of social hie 
should not be regarded a.s an T.’tpresskjn" of the |>rop<*rdrs of insti- 
tutions; it b a form of activity rstafaii.shed *tn regard’ t»f tliose 
institutions. There is only a loose coupling to the qualities of the 
institutions themselves. Most direct ties that t:art i>e discovered are 
between the interaction order and 'social reiationship.s'. We might 
tend to think of the frequency of interaction lirtween two related 
ndividuals as arge y constitutive of what ihat re atiotuihip is 
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However, how far there is an ‘established’ relationship between two 
individuals who meet irt an encounter strongly influences the nature 
of the interaction entered into, the enquiries made of the other, and 
the forms of talk conducted. But once more the relationship neither 
defines nor brings about the range of interactive devices that are 
called into play in actual situations of co-presence. 

What are we to ntake of these claims? Certainly at no time earlier 
m his writings has Goffman sketched out his overall position with 
such clarity and forccfulness. He provides what seems to be an 
effective rationale for his work, as a subdivision of sociology havmg 
potentially universal implications, yet distinct both from other major 
fields of sociological study and from the psychological analysis of 
motivation. Yet it docs not need dose scrutiny to see that this stance 
IS not really adequately defended. Goffman has never demonstrated 
much interest in looking directly at how far the processes he 
discusses are gcncralizable beyond certain restricted culturd 
contexts of American society, This seems mainly because he adopts 
the cavalier attitude of the explorer of uncharted areas, preoccupied 
with opening up the territory but content to leave its precise 
mapping to other.*!. But this is not very satisfactory. In the first place, 
It IS one of the main reasons why his writings have seemed to most 
commentators much less systematic in form and intent than they 
really are, But, more seriomsly, it acts as a latent support to the 
assertion that the interaction order is a dearly separable domain m 
Its own right. For it is only if the mechanisms influencing conduct m 
conditions of co-presence are gcneralizable across a wide range of 
cultural contexts that Coffman’s arguments hold much water. If 
some of the traits of behaviour he analyses are really only the 
expression of limited cultural settings within a particular society, 
they do not support the claim that there is a distinctive interaction 
order stretching ‘laterally’ across ditfering institutional realms 
Goffman ’s rather haughty disregard for examining in a concrete way 
the level of likely generality of his observations compromises the 
alleged autonomy of the interaction order. 

It is striking that most of Coffman’s work on interaction has a 
very ‘flat’ or homogeneous feel to it, something which is again 
certainly related to his wish to claim a distinctive order of investi- 
gation for his studies. I mean by this that virtually all of the 
illustrations Goffman gives of the forms of activity he analyses are on 
a par with one another in terms of their significance. Coffman’s 
mode of prexedurt? tends to be rather circular here. Since the 
nteraction order is presumed to be a do m its own oght no 
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d[is!intf!»?n ss me«k tK-twrrf? cimrxtt i»i inurrat tinn vthich are fa!cfu 
for others outside them anil those thiis Mr nm. hloreovs'r, GolTman 
jor the most part chsHW-s to analyse stsuatsorss in ^^hrrh there is rteither 
arsi obvious disparity of pjwer parttrtpants, nor where the 

rontOKt is smu- inhabited by ihe pswerfu!. His dtscusstorj of tofaJ 
msifitutions is asairi the Jiinjor rsfeptitsti to this- Thus, although 
Cfben noies that ihrme are fn-rniahml in which 

m^titutionally sanctioned |x.»w-er t# r?4er4:»d - such m the eourtraiiu 
- he randy analyses such rwumstamrfs trs the detail arerorded to 
other settings of ifiicraitjorr Nor rkirs hr often arjiiJysr the trstef- 
action of the {.Kwerful “ at least, in ctnumstaittes sfi which that 
power is freingesEensified. tkriiions ami jpohcte^ that rtiay have crm* 
se<|uences for ^?ery large nui«i>er^ of peopir are rsttich ionnulated 
m circumatantes of co-pre«'nre m are ihe snore mundane forms of 
intentetion upon which (»«fTman usually rorn'ensrairs. No anrmpt is 
made tr? differrrjtialr tbesr syjre^. Wlwt should be activelv 
fstaWSshed, that the interocison t:?itlrr %% motT or less everywhes'c ‘the 
is not only taken hsr gtaisted Hat tensb ts* l>r UfieEi in s cirruUs 
way to justify lack of interest m io«»ktrig at •*ueh tasues, 

Goflinan is surely right to resist tharat-tenyrng hts work as having 
any intcinsit relation to njrthmhrltjgtral irtdjytiiuahsni as a phihe 
sophiciil standjwitit, ‘fhe behaviour «f individuals in liituaiiofisofco- 
prearnce is no more or less retd than tf»r extsSem e id' mure ever- 
arching srrciai reklionships ami swial forms. He i« ako justified m 
suggrtstiiig that the division he draws iretween his studies and those 
toncerncd with stnictuml properttes of smual systems dt*;s not 
recapitulate the itiicru/rnaiTo distirrction as ordimrrilv formulated 
That is to say, it is a mista,ke £« confuse siiuations of co-presente 
with small groups, cmitrasting these* lo larger groups or 
tolkctivitics, Circumstances of ernpresence may involve large 
numijcrs of individuals, as where severa,! hundred thousand people 
are present at a mass rally; while small artrups may endtire acrcjss 
time and space in a way in which em'ounters by dermitiort do not 
However, in {rersistently klentifyirig liis work ait ‘micro st.s.'iology’ 
GoBman tends to obscure the originality of bis frosiiion and at the 
same time glosses over some of its shortcottungs fcf. Ciddens 1984 
139-44), 

Goffman is quite brilliant at demonstrating th^t what apjrear to be 
trivial and uninteresting aspects of day-to-day behaviour turn out to 
be fraught with impikations for the sustaining of interaction 
between co-present individuals. But many of these features have 

much more to do with the reproduction of irutituiions than Go Iman 
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ackiKW.cdR<-s. Hr rc, s *r\crai i>p«a of circumstance m which 
there might as he puts it, ‘sstuationd effects upon social 
structures' (Goffman 8). But this is not an appropriate way 

to esipress the matter, sim-t* the use of the term 'effects’ already 
presumes that situated mteraction ami more embracing institutions 
are diffcrettt orders of pht-rtomena. But such is most assuredly not 
tht case. That this jh sts can lx* shown if we grasp the recursive 
character of the s^tnictural t|uajities of socdal systems. One of the 
plainest exasnplcs is language itself, Goffman analyses mechanisms 
ol talk whereby rtunmunication is carried on between co-present 
speakers and wiwreby their dtungs. are ‘brought otTb Now talk is not 
just a situated expression of language, it is the prime means whereby 
langt.sage as an overali fonu mim at all. The overall structural 
properties of language, that is, the rules and generalized procedures 
of language use, are noi ifmifiefties of any individual subject, but of 
knpage communsties sttrJxhirtg across very long spans of time- 
space. Ktifwvirdge of these pnrpcilies is tiie tneans whereby talk is 
gcnrratrd, while the stttsafitmal eleWietus that are used to ‘make talk 
hapfsen' teprixhu e svhut bmgtiage ti as a structured form. 

We might take as armihrr CKaniplr GolTnian's di.st’u.ssion of the use 
of tact atid ofltrr supjxuiive nir< hanisms a.s .a means of maintaining 
trtjst lioiween ciopresent indivitluab, individuals who are co-present 
are inherently vnhrer,:rbie tti one another, Thus even between 
St! angers etigaging in a ca.wal and passing encouAr, forms of ritual 
tend m Iw ohsen-ed that sustain imitual amfjtfrnce and respect 
Surely, however, it is app,:tren! that the attaining of trust in this 
sense serves to make iKissible , or at least facilitate, the existence of a 
multiplicity of cotitafts and fflaiiunshipS that stretch across contexts 
of co-presence? As .Simmel shows in his essay on ‘The stranger’, 
conrideiice in tnecftngs with unknown others is not something that is 
characterisfically part of traditkma! small communities (Simmel 
1950), Studying how sut h confidence k created and reproduced m 
mcKlert! contexts might thus show a great deal about how large-scale 
smleties are insiitutionHUy orderrd arrtjss time and space, 

SiKtal institutions are formed and reformed via the recursiveness 
of social activity, ’fhe tetdmkjues. strategies, and modes of 
behavimir folkjwrd by at tors in cireumstantes of co-presence, even 
tn (he most seMningiy trivial as}Wft.s of their day-to-day life, are 
fundamental to the cotttsmiity of institutions across time and space 
In his studies of co-prrsetrfe, Cfoffman demtinstrates that the pre- 
dittabiliiv of much uf smual life, everr on a macro-structural plane, is 
organized v a tlir jrart r s involved in what he chooses to call the 



mteractiins firder. B»? this orslcr « nrvrr sf-patalr from cisher ^he 
oideriitf of bt’havumr rmrsrssfn oi (■(^'pfi'st'iK'T. or (hr osrderini^ 
of such f'pntrxjs (hni^^elvfs 5?s lo tirir itnolh^t. Considej 

*.]«• exampit* di tms.t, Tnssi. t! rniglu br is a dcvirr f(tr 
^labsliissng ml«Ti«i!on, 'fn lo fritas an»>shrr iwram is Co bt* 

dbk* so lely y|wsti that prmm »* prwJsst r a rangr <d as^titipatied 
ri'ij.x'tostst, Gojimau sbi!v.‘!i jhij! sht’rr js a vrjv ssiiiiirirMi sensf us 
vshich we {end iu unst fisranscrrs or rhassre aetpiitmta.nreH in tSie 
settings oi rnsiern ssK'ial life. BsU ofsoyr'^e we als^i rharaeteristicali). 
m a d<“e|,K.’r lashinn trust certain imltvidsmls with whom we are 
pajlicukrly ctfjse, Trust in surh insmntfs rertasnly influences and 
iittiers vvhiil we do in co-present mtrrat'UE-in with those imlndduais 
hut equally smpiiriamly it by the very satne tsiken orders nur 
relations with them across a diversity of contexts- Onr might rsotsre 
that analysing the means of Htisiaining inist in settings cif iriteractiun 
m mcMlmt srKicties ranncit |je nieaningfndy kept separate from 
eKamining other ntrides of sustaining ronfitlettcr .ic j'-fJtiS separitifd 
totJtexts. Money, ior rsainple, may f»c undrs'sfs«Ki as a token oi 
umiiclericr, alinvvijjg irummimm i^rtwern intisviduida qmie 
tgnnnint ol one tmoihfr, but who would mherwsw Ijt disisu Uneti lo 
have etjufidence in what the other ot others iitsghi protiiisr, The 
ftei-vasiveness id trionry Iran sat; tn tn^jf-lern st^ietirs is begh 

n’k'viint xii the stnicutring of ctmu-sis of ro-ptesmet’ " inlluencing, 
for example, tht^ ‘impersonal ehaimirr’ •» arid intrudes inin the 
very nature of interaction that might l)r tarrseti ors within thost* 
contexts. 

Money ix a vehicle of establishing relations Ijetsveen individuals 
who may be very widely separated indeed from one atsother in time 
and in space. Vvhat is interesting and it«|K)rtant here i% not Just the 
rtdation fjctwwn co-pn-settce and 'trarm'fjutrxtuar incerat tion, but 
thc^ relation fx'tween presence and abxenre tti the strtJtt tiring of 
swianife. ’Presence’ by defi.niiion «d' course exhaust;^ the limits of 
our direct experienrr. *C’o> presence’ is not reallv st^mc st»rt of sub- 
category ol presence in general. It is rather a litrnr td ex|w*rience. 
which niay bt* asstinied to Ise chttracieristit of httge parts of mttst 
people s tlay-to-day livc.s, itj which others are directly 'availabie', 
and in which the individual him or herself ‘avaiiabk** “ that !S, 
demonstrates agency in GolTman*s seitse, Interatiitiri in txmtexis t)l 
co-presence obviously has characteristk-s not Ibund in ‘mediated' 
mteraction - via the tebphtme, recordings, the rmiil and so on. But 
It is a mistake to see these as two cippeis*-d forms of sstctal foisnection 
On the contrary each inter ^erv with he ot icr m a imr tip »citv of 
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subtle ways. ‘Presence’ - what the individual brings to and employs 
m any situation of conduct, whether there are others in that situation 
or not - is always mediated by what is absent. Goffman 
acknowledges, of course, that individuals come to any given 
situation of co-presence ‘carrying an already established biography 
of prior dealings with other participants - or at least with 
participants of their kind’, and also ‘with a vast array of cultural 
assumptions presumed to be shared’ (Goffman 1983b: 4). But the 
implications of this are very considerable. For individuals experience 
different contexts of co-prescnce as episodes within the time-space 
paths they trace out in the course of their day-to-day activities 
Mediation between contexts in this sense - that is, the ‘moving 
piesence’ of actors across time-space paths - strongly influences the 
nature of encounters that are entered into. Once more we are likely 
to have a misleading, or very partial, account of what goes on in 
circumstances of co-presence if we do not integrate an analysis of 
those circumstances with what connects them together in the 
i ontinuous lives of individuals - and indeed groups. 

One might point out that the difference between situations of co- 
presentie and what might be called ‘presence availability’ is more 
blurred than Goffman usually seems to assume. In large gatherings, 
although individuals might be present in the same overall space with 
one another, they arc not continuously within the range of vision or 
earshot of each other. They are ‘available’, in the sense that the 
individual might quite readily seek them out. But there may be 
more effort involved in so doing than in the case of individuals who 
are in adjoining rooms within a building, or in rooms on the same 
floor in a building. The study of the mechanisms of ensuring 
presence availability has to be closely tied to analysing what goes on 
in situations of immediate co-presence. This means relating the sorts 
of discussion Goffman provides with more extended analyses of the 
nature of the locales, and the modes of regionalization, whereby 
£ ontexts of co-presence are conjoined. For example it seems entirely 
misleading to separate, as a distinct ‘interaction order’, the tissue of 
encounters in contemporary societies from urbanism as a social 
form. 

The burden of the above observations is that Goffman’s writings 
contribute much more to an understanding of ‘macro- structural’ 
properties than Goffman supposed; and that this very insight means 
seeking to connect in a direct way Goffman’s analyses of co-presence 
with mechanisms of social reproduction across extended spans of 
time and space However Gfofifman s attempt to distinguish the 
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intcracdon order v. i ( ear \ dc iniUrd fir das* gjii -j ji ausdjtlity 
from his (ii5mt!m4tn»f> (o lofifnint ({ursiion^ <4 n.W!>.aUon. ff 
GofTman’s writings aiT ‘fiat’, larking that vertKal dirnrfismn wb«h 
an enriched treatment r?t’ institutions would iwividr, thry are also sn 
a certain sense ‘empty* in jTS|»r<i of the mouvalion that leads actors 
to behave as they do in dsy-t*odav fife fVrhiips this is another 
reason whv, as portrayed by GofTman, artru'!* (lUfiht seem often 
.shallowly cynical in their manipulaiiim of what goes vm in their 
social environments. Gofi'man makes ii tlrisr enough that there ba 
unitary person behind the roles that are played in the diversity of 
social contexts, but his discus-sion of this «eli' tends to lx* very i-udi- 
mentary indeed. He does have an analviais of muttviuion of sorts, 
established mainly as a critique- of inteipretashms! of the interartion 
otder which he rejects. Pe<jp!r might be !«'en to do the things they do 
tn interaction with one another Ix-^aUvSe they are inativated to form 
mipHcit contracts - rvemme profit** fVmn followstig rertainK 
mutually agiTed conventums in tbeir si,,ms.i<:t»ins with osherjs 
A rather differetit irurptetation is that stu h motivatum rirrivcs fn»m 
the internaliieatton of ,?u.irne .lort of m-rrali tiornonive n.<nsen}uis. 
which is then applied in the smmttons «d fa«e tti fiur mter'fsctkm 
GolTman dtxts ntii so nnith show rubes os foith of these iniei’prrt' 
acions to false-, us to rejert the irrelevims r t.?f both of thcin set his 
endcitvoufs. I'he conventions of cotitluet in sttuaUons of co-presr'nte 
do not imply a gene?ral Itelief in the tlrsiraljilitv t.ir prmlence of 
obst'iving an implkis nmtraci. m.<r a rointuifitirnt tt* the value of 
norms that sanetkm the expsTiafions ft.rilowrd, Therr are, GcjlTman 
says, ‘mixed mtitive games' in interaetjon . iuitl utdividuals conform 
to the relevant conventions ‘for a wide varsetv tk reasons' CGofftnan 
1983b: 5). 

We might very well accept that this ts scj. Since, as GoflVnan 
defines them, situations ofco-presence cover so much oi'scH'ial lift, U 
IS unlikely that conformity to the converuions involved woukf }>e 
reducible to any fairly simple formula. f]tn the other hand, Goffnwn 
frequently (although, as I have mentioned, mcmisistcntly) stakes a 
claim for the very genera) nature of the practires he analyHcs, If such 
should indeed fxt the case, if would dermiirly tend m suggest that 
generic mechanisms of a psychological sort are at w'ork. I think it is 
in fact possible to speculate what sucfi mechanisms might Ik‘, and 
although I shall not attempt to identify tiiem fiere, U can fw shcfWti 
that we thereby adti substance to the ty{je of aeiituni that Goffman 
offers of interaction. 
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In conclusion, let me raise the question of social change. Have 
Goffman’s writings any possible relevance to processes of profound 
transformation which social institutions might undergo? What 
relation, for example, could the study circumstances of co-presence 
possibly have to more encompassing issues such as examining the 
development of modern capitalism? In approaching such matters it 
might seem as though we have to decamp from Goffman’s world 
completely. But this again would be mistaken. Social changes that 
are of a deep-rooted kind, by their very nature, involve alterations in 
the character of day-to-day social practices. So long as we do not 
accept Goffman’s formulation of the autonomy of the interaction 
order, but think rather in terms of the intersection of varying 
contexts <jf co-presence, knit together by the paths that individuals 
trace out through the Itxales in which they live their day-to-day 
lives, we can see that it is not far-fetched to see a resemblance 
between the work of GolTman and that of Braudel. Goffman 
seemingly concentrates on the highly transient, Braudel on the long- 
established patterns of life of overall civilizations. But both shed light 
on the nature of day-to-day social life, and more specifically the 
modes in which everyday social activity is implicated in very broad 
patterns of institutional reproduction. Them are long-term processes 
of change that are built into and expressed through the very contin- 
gent ie,s of such reproduction. But there are also, obviously, more 
violent and tharnatic processes of change. If Goffman’s work does 
not seem, and indeed is not, of a great relevance to these it is not 
because there is an interaction order which somehow continues on 
regardless of them. On the contrary, it is because he does not 
examine how shifting institutional alignments condition, and tire 
conditioned by, transformations of the settings in which social life is 
lived. But there is no reason why a more embracing approach to 
social theory should not undertake those tasks while incorporating 
the key ideas that Goffman has developed. 

NOTE 

This chapter is based on a pafwr first given at a conference called Ervmg 
Goffman: an inicrdisaplinary appreciation, held at the University of York in July 
1986. In its present form it has al.so been published in A. Giddens, Soaai 
1 keory and Modern Sociology {?oVi\y Press, 1987). 
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